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CHAPTER IV. 


To those whose sphere lies 
in the west of London, Fleet 
Street is little more than a 
name, and Clifford’s Inn a 
mere dead letter. Yet Clifford’s 
Inn lies as safely stowed away 
in the shadow of the Law 
Courts as any grave under a 
country church wall; it is as 
green of grass, as grey of stone, 
as irresponsive to the passing 
footstep. 

Facing the railed-in grass 
plot of its little court stood the 
house in which John Loder 
had his rooms. Taken at a 
first glance, the house had the 
deserted air of an office, in- 
habited only in the daylight 
hours; but as night fell lights 
would be seen to show out, first 
on one floor, then on another 
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—faint beacons of humanity, 
unconsciously signalling each 
other. The rooms he inhabited 
were on the highest floor, and 
from their windows one might 
gaze philosophically on the tree- 
tops, forgetting the uneven 
pavement and the worn railing 
that hemmed them round. On 
the outside of the door his 
name appeared, but the paint 
had been soiled by time and 
the letters for the most part 
reduced to shadows. On the 
whole, taken in conjunction 
with the gaunt staircase and 
bare walls, the place had a 
cheerless look. 

Inside, however, the effect 
was somewhat mitigated. The 
room on the right hand, as one 
entered the small passage that 
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served as hall, was of fair size 
though low-ceiled. The paint 
of the wall panelling, like the 
name above the outer door, 
had long ago been worn to a 
dirty and nondescript hue, and 
the floor was innocent of car- 
pet; yet in the middle of the 
room stood a fine old Crom- 
well table, and on the plain 
deal book-shelves and along 
the mantelpiece were some 
valuable books—political and 
historical for the most part. 
There were no curtains on the 
windows, and a common read- 
ing-lamp with a green shade 
stood on a desk. It was the 
room of a man with few hobbies 
and no pleasures—who existed 
because he was alive, and 


worked because he must. 

Three nights after the great 
fog John Loder sat by his desk 
in the light of the green-shaded 
lamp. The remains of a frugal 


supper stood on the centre 
table, and in the grate a small 
and economical-looking fire was 
burning. 

Having written for close on 
two hours, Loder pushed back 
his chair and stretched his 
cramped fingers; then he 
yawned, rose and _ slowly 
walked across the room. Reach- 
ing the mantelpiece, he took 
a pipe from the pipe-rack and 
some tobacco from the jar that 
stood behind the books. His 
face looked tired and a little 
worn, as is common with men 
who have worked long at an 
uncongenial task. Shredding 
the tobacco between his hands, 
he slowly filled his pipe, then 
lighted it from the fire with a 
spill of twisted paper. 

Almost at the moment that 
he applied the light, the sound 
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of steps mounting the uncar- 
peted stairs outside caught his 
attention, and he raised his 
head to listen. 

Presently the steps halted, 
and he heard a match struck. 
The visitor was evidently un- 
certain of his whereabouts. 
Then the steps moved forward 
again and paused outside the 
door. 

An expression of surprise 
crossed lLoder’s face, and he 
laid down his pipe. Then, as 
the visitor knocked, he walked 
quietly across the room and 
opened the door. 

The passage outside was dark, 
and the new-comer drew back 
before the light from the room. 

** Mr Loder——?” he began 
interrogatively. Then all at 
once he laughed in embarrassed 
apology. 

“Forgive me!” he said. 
“The light rather dazzled me. 
I didn’t realise that it was 
you.” 

With a quickness of intuition 
unusual to him, Loder recog- 
nised the voice as belonging to 
his acquaintance of the fog. 

“Qh, it’s you!” he said. 
“Won't you come in?” His 
voice was a little cold. This 
sudden resurrection left him 
surprised—and not quite pleas- 
antly surprised. He walked 
slowly back to the fireplace, 
followed by his guest. 

The guest seemed nervous 
and agitated. “I must apolo- 
gise for the hour of my visit,” 
he said. “ My—my time is not 
quite my own.” 

Loder waved his hand. 
“Whose time is his own?” he 
said. 

Chilcote, encouraged by the 
remark, drew nearer to the fire. 
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Until this moment he had re- 
frained from looking directly 
at his host ; now, however, he 
raised his eyes and despite his 
preparedness he recoiled un- 
avoidably before the extraor- 
dinary resemblance. Seen here, 
in the casual surroundings of 
a badly furnished and crudely 
lighted room, it was even more 
astounding than it had been in 
the mystery of the fog. 

“Forgive me !” he said again. 
“It’s physical — purely physi- 
cal. I’m bowled over against 
my will.” 

Loder smiled. The slight 
contempt that Chilcote had 
first inspired rose again, and 
with it a second feeling less 
easily defined. The man seemed 
so unstable, so incapable—yet 
so grotesquely suggestive of 
himself. 

“The likeness 1s overwhelm- 
ing,” he said, “but not heavy 
enough to sink under. Come 
nearer the fire. What brought 
you here? Curiosity?” There 
was a wooden arm-chair by the 
hearth. He indicated it with a 
wave of the hand; then turned 
and took up his smouldering 
pipe. 

_ Chilcote, watching him furt- 
ively, obeyed the gesture and 
sat down. 

“Tt is extraordinary!” he 
said, as if unable to dismiss the 
subject. “It—it is quite ex- 
traordinary !” 

The other glanced round. 
“ Let’s drop it,” he said curtly. 
“ It’s so confoundedly obvious.” 
Then his tone changed. 

“Won’t you smoke?” he 
asked. 

“Thanks!” Chilcote began 
to fumble for his cigarettes. 

But his host forestalled him. 
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Taking a box from the mantel- 
piece, he held it out. 

“My one extravagance!” he 
said ironically. ‘My resources 
bind me to one, and I think I 
have made a wise selection. It 
is about the only vice we 
haven’t to pay for six times 
over.” He glanced sharply at 
the face so absurdly like his 
own, then lighting a fresh spill, 
he held it towards his guest. 

Chilcote moistened his cigar- 
ette and leant forward. In 
the flare of the paper his face 
looked set and anxious, but 
Loder saw that the lips did 
not twitch as they had done 
on the previous occasion that 
he had given him a light; and 
a look of comprehension crossed 
his eyes. 

“What will you drink? 
Or rather, will you have a 
whisky? I keep nothing else. 
Hospitality is one of the de- 
barred luxuries.” 

Chilcote shook his head. “I 
seldom drink. But don’t let 
that deter you.” 

Loder smiled. “I have one 
drink in the twenty-four hours 
—generally at two o'clock, 
when my night’s work is 
done. A solitary man has to 
look where he is going.” 

“You work till two?” 

“Two—or three.”’ 

Chilcote’s eyes wandered to 
the desk. “You write?” he 
asked. 

The other nodded. 

“Books?”  Chilcote’s tone 
was tinged with anxiety. 

Loder laughed, and the bitter 
note showed in his voice. 

“ No—not books,” he said. 

The other leant back in his 
chair and passed his hand 
across his face. The strong 
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wave of satisfaction that the 
words woke in him was diffi- 
cult to conceal. 
“What is your work?” 
Loder turned aside. “You 
mustn’t ask that,” he said 
shortly. “When a man has 
only one capacity, and that 
capacity no outlet, he is apt 
to run to seed in a wrong 
direction. I cultivate weeds— 
at abominable labour and small 
reward.” He stood with his 
back to the fire, facing his 
visitor; his attitude was a 
curious blending of pride, de- 
fiance, and despondency. 
Chilcote leant forward again. 
“Why speak of yourself like 
that? You are a man of in- 
telligence and education.” He 
spoke questioningly, anxiously. 
“Intelligence and _ educa- 


tion!” Loder laughed. ‘ Lon- 
don is cemented with intelli- 
gence. And education! What 


is education? The court-dress 
necessary to presentation; the 
wig and gown necessary to the 
barrister. But do the wig and 
gown invariably mean briefs? 
Or the court-dress royal fav- 
our? Education is the acces- 
sory; it is influence that is 
essential. You should know 
that.” 

Chilcote moved restlessly. 
“You talk bitterly,” he said. 

The other looked up. “I 
think bitterly—which is worse. 
I am one of those unlucky 
beggars who, in the expecta- 
tion of money, have been de- 
nied a profession, even a trade, 
to which to cling in time of 
shipwreck, and who inevitably 
drift out to sea. I warned you 
the other night to steer clear 
of me. I come under the head 
of flotsam.” 
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Chilcote’s face lighted. “You 
came a cropper?” he asked. 

“No. It was somebody else 
who came the cropper. I dealt 
in results.” 

“ Big results?” 

“A drop from a probable 
eighty thousand pounds to a 
certain eight hundred.” 

“And you? How did you 
take it?” The question in- 
voluntarily escaped Chilcote. 

“T___? Oh, I was twenty- 
five then. I had a good many 
hopes and a good deal of pride ; 
but there is no place for either 
in a working world.” 

** But your people?” 

“My last relation died with 
the fortune.” 

‘Your friends?” 

Loder laid down his pipe. 
“TI told you I was. twenty- 
five,” he said with the tinge 
of humour that sometimes 
crossed his manner. ‘ Doesn’t 
that explain things? I had 
never taken favours in pros- 
perity; a change of fortune 
was not likely to alter my 
ways. As I have said, I 
was twenty-five.” He smiled. 
“When I realised my position, 
I sold my belongings with the 
exception of a table and a 
few books. I put on a walk- 
ing suit and let my beard 
grow; then, with my entire 
capital in my pocket, I left 
England without saying good- 
bye to any one.” 

“For how long?” 

“Qh, for six years. I wan- 
dered half over Europe and 
through a good bit of Asia in 
the time.” 

“ And then?” 

“Oh, then I shaved off the 
beard and came back to Lon- 
don.” He looked at Chilcote, 
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partly contemptuous, 
amused at his curiosity. 

But Chilcote sat staring at 
him in silence. The domina- 
tion of his personality and the 
futility of his achievements 
baffled him. 

Loder saw his bewilderment. 

“You wonder what the devil 
I came into the world for,” he 
said quickly. “I sometimes 
wonder the same myself.” 

At his words a change passed 
over Chilcote. He half rose, 
then dropped back into his seat. 

“You have no friends?” he 
said. ‘Your life is worth noth- 
ing to you.” 

Loder raised his head. “I 
thought I had conveyed that 
impression.” 

“You are an absolutely free 
man.” 


partly 
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“No man is free who works 
for his bread. If things had 
been different I might have 
been in such shoes as yours— 
sauntering in legislative by- 
ways. My hopes turned that 
way once; but hopes, like more 
substantial things, belong to 
the past——” He stopped 
abruptly and glanced at his 
companion. 

The change in Chilcote had 
become more acute: he sat 
fingering his cigarette, his 
brows drawn down, his lips 
set nervously in a conflict of 
emotions. For a space he 
stayed very still, avoiding 
Loder’s eyes; then, as if deci- 
sion had suddenly come to him, 
he turned and met his gaze. 

“How if there was a future,” 
he said, “as well as a past?” 


CHAPTER V. 


For the space of a minute 
there was silence in the room; 
then, outside in the still night, 
three clocks simultaneously 
chimed eleven and their an- 
nouncement was taken up and 
echoed by half a dozen others 
—loud and faint, hoarse and 
resonant; for all through the 
hours of darkness the neigh- 
bourhood of Fleet Street is 
alive with chimes. 

Chilcote, startled by the 
jangle, rose from his seat; 
then, as if driven by an un- 
controllable impulse, he spoke 
again. 

“You probably think I am 
mad ,»’ he began. 

Loder took his pipe out of 
his mouth. “Iam not so pre- 
sumptuous,” he said quietly. 

For a space Chilcote eyed 


him silently, as if trying to 
gauge his thoughts; then once 
more he broke into speech. 
“Look here,” he said, “I 
came to-night to make a pro- 


position. When I have made 
it you'll first jeer at it—as I 
jeered when I made it to my- 
self; then you'll see its possibil- 
ities—as I did; then ” he 
paused and glanced round the 
room, “then you'll accept it— 
as I did.” In the uneasy haste 
of his speech his words broke 
off almost unintelligibly. 

Involuntarily Loder lifted 
his head, but the other put 
up his hand. His face was 
set with the obstinate deter- 
mination that weak men some- 
times exhibit. 

“Before I begin I want to 
say that I am not drunk—that 
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I am neither mad nor drunk.” 
For almost the first time he 
looked fully at his companion 
with his restless glance. “I am 
quite sane—quite reasonable.” 

Again Loder essayed to speak, 
but again the other put up his 
hand. 

“No. Hear me out. You 
told me something of your 
story. I'll tell you something 
of mine. You'll be the first 
human being, man or woman, 
I have confided in for ten years. 
You say you have been treated 
shabbily ; I have treated my- 
self shabbily—which is harder 
to reconcile. I had every 
chance — and I chucked every 
chance away.” 

There was a strained pause, 
then again Loder lifted his 
head. 

“ Drugs ?” 
quietly. 

Chilcote wheeled round with 
“How did 


he said very 


a scared gesture. 
you know?” 


The other smiled. “It 
wasn’t guessing—it wasn’t 
even deduction. You told me 
—or as good as told me—in the 
fog, when we talked of Lexing- 
ton. You were unstrung that 
night and I Well, per- 
haps one gets over-observant 
from living alone.” He smiled 
again. 

Chilcote collapsed into his 
former seat and passed his 
handkerchief across his fore- 
head. 

For a space his companion 
watched him, then he broke 
into speech. 

“Why don’t you pull up?” 
he said curtly. “You are a 
young man still. Why don’t 
you drop the thing before it 
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gets too late?” His face was 
unsympathetic, and below the 
question in his voice there lay 
a note of hardness. 

Chilcote returned his glance. 
The suggestion of reproof had 
accentuated his pallor. Under 
his excitement he looked ill and 
worn. 

“You might talk till Dooms- 
day but every word would be 
wasted,” he said irritably. “I’m 
past praying for, by something 
like six years.” 

“Then why come here?” 
Loder was pulling hard on his 
pipe. “I’m not a dealer in 
sympathy.” 

“T don’t require sympathy.” 
Chilcote rose again. He was 
still agitated, but the agitation 
was more restrained. ‘I want 
a much more expensive thing 
than sympathy—and I am will- 
ing to pay for it.” 

The other turned and looked 
at him. “TI have no possession 
in the world that would be 
worth a fiver to you,” he said 
coldly. ‘You are either under 
a delusion or you are wasting 
my time.” 

Chilcote laughed nervously. 
“Wait!” he said. “Wait! I 
only ask you to wait. First 
let me sketch you my position 
—it won’t take many words. 

“My grandfather was a 
Chilcote of Westmoreland. He 
was one of the first of his day 
and class to recognise that 
there was a future in trade, so 
breaking his own little twig 
from the family tree, he went 
south to Wark and entered a 
firm of shipowners. In thirty 
years’ time he died the owner 
of one of the biggest firms in 
England—having married the 
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daughter of his early chief. 
My father was twenty-four and 
still at Oxford when he in- 
herited. Almost his first act 
was to reverse my grandfather’s 
youthful move, by going north 
and piecing together the family 
friendship. He married his 
first cousin; and then, with 
the Chilcote prestige revived 
and the shipping money to back 
it, he entered on the ambition of 
his life, which was to represent 
East Wark in the Conservative 
interest. It was a big fight, 
but he won—as much by per- 
sonal influence as any other. 
He was an aristocrat, but he 
was a keen business man as 
well. The combination carries 
weight with your lower classes. 
He never did much in the 
House, but he was a power 
to the party in Wark. They 
still use his name there to 


conjure with.” 

Loder leant forward inter- 
estedly. 

“Ah, Robert Chilcote?” he 


said. “I have heard of him. 
One of those fine unostenta- 
tious men; strong in action, a 
little narrow in outlook, but 
essential to a country’s staying 
power, You have reason to be 
proud of your father.” 

Chilcote laughed suddenly. 
“How easily we sum up, when 
a matter is impersonal! My 
father may have been a fine 
figure, but he shouldn’t have 
left me to climb to his pedestal.” 

Loder’s eyes questioned. 

“Don’t you grasp my mean- 
ing?” Chilcote’s excitement 
was rekindling. ‘My father 
died, and I was elected for 
Kast Wark. You may say 
that if I had no real inclination 
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for the position I could have 
kicked. But I tell you I 
couldn’t. Every local interest 
—political and commercial— 
hung upon the candidate being 
a Chilcote. I did what eight 
men out of ten would have 
done. I yielded to pressure.” 

“It was a fine opening!” 
The words escaped Loder. 

‘Most prisons have wide 
gates!” Chilcote laughed un- 
pleasantly. “That was s:x 
years ago. I had started on 
the morphia tack four years 
earlier, but up to my father’s 
death I had it under my 
thumb — or believed I had; 
and in the realisation of my 
new responsibilities and the 
excitement of the political fight 
I almost put it aside. For 
several months after I entered 
Parliament I worked hard. I 
believe I made one speech that 
marked me as a coming man.” 
Again he laughed derisively. 
“T even married——” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes. <A girl of nineteen— 
the ward of a big statesman. 
It was a brilliant marriage— 
politically as well as socially. 
But it did not work. I was 
built without the capacity for 
love. First the social life 
palled on me; then my work 
grew irksome. There was only 
one factor to make life en- 
durable — drugs. Before six 
months were out I had fully 
admitted that.” 

“But your wife?” 

“Oh, my wife knew nothing 
—knows nothing. It is the 
political business—the beastly 
routine of the political life— 
that’s wearing me out.” He 
stopped nervously, then hurried 
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on again. “I tell you it’s hell 
to see the same faces, to sit in 
the same seat day in, day out, 
knowing that you must hold 
yourself in hand, must keep 
your grip on the reins——” 

“It is always possible to apply 
for the Chiltern Hundreds.” 

“To retire? Possible to 
retire?” Once more Chilcote 
broke into a loud sarcastic 
laugh. ‘“ You don’t know what 
the local pressure of a place like 
Wark standsfor. Twenty times 
I have been within an ace of 
chucking the whole thing. 
Once last year I wrote pri- 
vately to Vale, one of our big 
men there, and hinted that my 
health was bad. Two hours 
after he had read my letter he 
was in my study. Had I been 
in Greenland he would have 
looked me up with the same 
haste and the same determin- 
ation. No. Resignation is a 
meaningless word to a man like 
me.” 

Loder looked down. 
he said slowly, “I see.” 

“Then you see everything. 
The difficulty—the isolation of 
the position. Five years ago 
—three—even two years ago 
I was able to endure it; now it 
gets more unbearable with 
every month. The day is 
bound to come when—when” 
—he paused, hesitating nerv- 
ously—“ when it will be phys- 
ically impossible for me to be 
at my post.” 

Loder remained silent. 

“ Physically impossible,’ Chil- 
cote repeated excitedly. ‘“ Un- 
til now I was able to calculate 
—to count upon myself to some 
extent, but yesterday I re- 
ceived a shock —yesterday I 


*“T see,” 
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discovered that—that ”—again 
he halted painfully—‘“ that I 
have passed the stage when one 
may calculate.” 

The situation was growing 
embarrassing. To hide its awk- 
wardness Loder moved back 
to the grate and rebuilt the 
fire, which had fallen low. 

Chilcote, still excited by his 
unusual vehemence, followed 
him, taking up a position by 
the mantelpiece. 

“Well?” he said, looking 
down. 

Very slowly Loder straight- 
ened himself. “Well?” he 
echoed, studying his visitor. 

“Have you nothing to say?” 

“ Nothing—except that your 
story is unique and that I sup- 
pose I am flattered by your 
confidence.” His voice was 
intentionally brusque. 

Chilcote paid no attention to 
the tone. Taking a step for- 
ward, he laid his fingers on the 
lapel of Loder’s coat. 

“T have passed the stage 
where I can count upon my- 
self,” he said, “and I want to 
count upon somebody else. I 
want to keep my place in the 
world’s eyes and yet be 
free——” 

Loder drew back involun- 
tarily, contempt struggling 
with bewilderment in his ex- 
pression. 

Chilcote lifted his head. 
“By an extraordinary chance,” 
he said, “‘you can do for me 
what no other man in creation 
can do. It was suggested to 
me unconsciously by the story 
of a book—a book in which 
men change identities. I saw 
nothing in it at the time; but 
this morning as I lay in bed, 
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sick with yesterday’s fiasco, it 
came back to me—it rushed 
over my mind in a great in- 
spiration. It will save me and 
make you. I’m not insulting 
you—though you'd like to 
think so.” 

Without remark Loder freed 
himself and walked back to his 
desk. His anger, his pride and, 
against his will, his excitement 
were all aroused. 

He sat down, rested his elbows 
on the desk, and took his face 
between his hands. The man 
behind him undoubtedly talked 
madness; but after five years 
of dreary sanity the madness 
had a fascination. Against all 
reason it stirred and roused 
him. For one instant his pride 
and his anger faltered before it, 
then common-sense flowed back 
again and adjusted the balance. 

“You propose,” he said 
slowly, “that for a considera- 
tion of money I should trade 
on the likeness between us— 
become your dummy, when you 
are otherwise engaged ?” 

Chilcote coloured. “You are 
unpleasantly blunt.” 

“But I have caught your 
meaning ?” 

“Tn the rough, yes.” 

Loder nodded. ‘Then take 
my advice and go home,” he 
said, “You're unhinged.” 

Chilcote returned his glance, 
and as their eyes met Loder 
was compelled to admit that 
though the face of his com- 
panion was disturbed it had 
no traces of insanity. 

“T make you a proposal,” 
Chilcote said nervously. “Do 
you accept ?” 

For a moment Loder was 


silent, seeking a sufficiently 
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forcible reply. Taking advan- 
tage of the pause, Chilcote 
broke in afresh. 

“ After all,” he urged, ““what 
I ask of you is a simple thing. 
Merely to carry through my 
routine duties for a week or 
two occasionally, when I find 
my endurance giving way— 
when a respite becomes es- 
sential. The work would be 
nothing to a man in your state 
of mind—the pay anything you 
like to name.” In his eager- 
ness he had followed Loder to 
the desk. 

“Won't you give me an 
answer? I told you I am 
neither mad nor drunk.” 

Loder pushed back the scat- 
tered papers that lay before him. 

“Only a lunatic would pro- 
pose such a scheme,” he said 
brusquely and without feeling. 

“Why?” 

The other’s lips parted for a 
quick retort; then in a sur- 
prising way the retort seemed 
to fail him. 

“Oh, because the thing isn’t 
feasible—isn’t practicable from 
any point of view,” he said. 

Chilcote stepped closer. 
“Why?” he insisted. 

“Because it couldn’t work, 
man! Couldn’t hold for a 
dozen hours.” 

Chilcote put out his hand and 
touched his arm. “But why?” 
he urged. “Why? Give me 
one unanswerable reason.” 

Loder shook off the hand 
and laughed, but below his 
laugh lay a suggestion of the 
other’s excitement. Again the 
scene stirred him against his 
sounder judgment; but his 
reply when it came was firm 
enough. 
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‘Oh, as for reasons,” he said ; 
“there are a hundred, if I had 
time to name them. Take it, 
for the sake of supposition, 
that I were to accept your 
offer. I should take my place 
in your house at—let us say 
at dinner-time. Your man 
gets me into your evening 
clothes and there, at the very 
start, you have the first sus- 
picion set up. He has¢ prob- 
ably known you for years— 
known you until every turn 
of your appearance, voice, 
and manner is far more 
familiar to him than it is to 
you. There are no eyes like 
a servant's.” 

“T have thought of that. 
My servant and my secretary 
can both be changed. I will 
do the thing thoroughly.” 

Loder glanced at him in 
surprise. The madness had 
more method than he had 
Then, as he still 
a fresh idea 


imagined. 

watched him, 

struck him and he laughed. 
“You have entirely forgot- 


ten one thing,” he said. “You 
can hardly dismiss your wife.” 

“My wife doesn’t count.” 

Again Loder laughed. “I’m 
afraid I scarcely agree. The 
complications would be slightly 
—slightly ” He paused. 

Chilcote’s latent irritability 
broke out suddenly. 

“Look here,” he said, “this 
isn’t a chaffing matter. It 
may be moonshine to you, but 
it’s reality to me. Don’t 
ridicule the idea. I’m in 
dead earnest.” 

Loder said nothing. 

“Think it over before you 
refuse.” Chilcote’s tone was 
urgent. 
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For a moment Loder re- 
mained motionless; then he 
rose suddenly, pushing back 
his chair. 

“Tush, man! You don’t 
know what you say. The fact 
of your being married bars it. 
Can’t you see that?” 

Again Chilcote caught his 

arm. 
“You misunderstand,” he 
said. “You mistake the posi- 
tion. I tell you my wife and 
I are nothing to each other. 
She goes her way, I go mine. 
We have our own friends, our 
own rooms; marriage—actual 
marriage — doesn’t enter the 
question. We meet occasion- 
ally at meals—and at other 
people’s houses; sometimes we 
go into society together for the 
sake of appearances, but be- 
yond that nothing. If you 
take up my life, nobody in it 
will trouble you less than Eve 
—I can promise that.” He 
laughed unsteadily. 

Loder’s face remained 
moved. 

“Even granting that,” he 
said, “the thing is still im- 
possible.” 

“Why?” 

“There is the House, The 
position there would be unten- 
able. A man is known there as 
he is known in his own club.” 
He drew away from Chilcote’s 
touch. 

“Very possibly! Very pos- 
sibly!” Chilcote laughed quickly 
and excitedly. “ But what club 
is without its eccentric member? 
I am glad you spoke of that. 
I am glad you raised that 
point. <A long time ago I hit 
upon a reputation for moods as 
a shield for—for other things, 


un- 
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and the more useful it has be- 
come the more I have let it 
grow. I tell you you might go 
down to the House to-morrow 
and spend the whole day with- 
out speaking to—even nodding 
to—a single man, and as long 
as you were me to outward 
appearance no one would raise 
an eyebrow. In the same way 
you might vote in my place, 
ask a question, make a speech 
if you wanted to——” 

At the word speech Loder 
turned involuntarily. For a 
fleeting second the coldness of 
his manner dropped and _ his 
face changed. 

Chilcote, with his nervous 
quickness of perception, saw 
the alteration, and a new look 
crossed his own face. 

“Why not?” he said quickly. 
“You once had ambitions in 
that direction. Why not renew 
the ambitions?” 

“And drop back from the 
mountains into the gutter?” 
Loder smiled, and slowly shook 
his head. 

“Better to live for one day 
than to exist for a hundred!” 
Chilcote’s voice trembled with 
anxiety. Once again he ex- 
tended his hand and touched 
the other’s arm. 

This time Loder did not 
shake off the detaining hand ; 
he scarcely seemed to feel its 
pressure 

“Look here!”  Chilcote’s 
fingers tightened. “A little 
while ago you talked of influ- 
ence. Here you can step into 
a position built by influence. 
You might do all you once 
hoped to do——” 

Loder suddenly lifted his 
head. “Absurd!” he said. 
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“ Absurd! Such a scheme was 
never carried through.” 

“ Precisely why it will suc- 
ceed. People never suspect 
until they have a_ precedent. 
Will you consider it—at least 
consider it? Remember if there 
is a risk it is I who am running 
it. On your own showing you 
have no position to jeopardise.” 

The other laughed curtly. 

“ Before I go to-night will you 
promise me to consider it?” 

“No.” 

“Then you will send me your 
decision by wire to-morrow. I 
won’t take your answer now.” 

Loder freed his arm abruptly. 

' “Why not?” he asked. 

Chilcote smiled nervously. 
“Because I know men—and 
men’s temptations. We are all 
very strong till the quick is 
touched; then we all wince. 
It’s opium with one man—am- 
bition with another. In each 
case it’s only a matter of sooner 
or later.” He laughed in his 
satirical, unstrung way and 
held out his hand. “You have 
my address,” he said. “Au 
revoir |” 

Loder pressed the hand for 
an instant. “Good-bye!” he 
said meaningly. Then he crossed 
the room quietly and held the 
door open. 

“Good-bye!” he said again 
as the other passed him. 

As he crossed the threshold 
Chilcote paused. “Au revoir /” 
he corrected with emphasis. 

Until the last echo of his 
visitor’s steps had died away 
Loder stood with his hand on 
the door ; then closing it quietly, 
he turned and looked round the 
room. Fora considerable space 
he stood there, as if weighing 
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the merits of each object; then drew out May’s ‘ Parliamentary 


very slowly he moved to one 
of the smaller book - shelves, 


Practice,’ and carrying it to the 
desk, readjusted the lamp. 


CHAPTER VI. 


All the next day Chilcote 
moved in a fever of excitement. 
Hot with hope one minute, cold 
with anxiety the next, he rushed 
with restless energy into every 
task that presented itself — 
only to drop it as speedily. 
Twice during the morning he 
drove to the entrance of 
Clifford’s Inn, but each time his 
courage failed him and he re- 
turned to Grosvenor Square—to 
learn that the expected message 
from Loder had not come. 

It was a wearying condition 
of mind, but at worst it was 
scarcely more than an exaggera- 
tion of what his state had been 
for months, and made little 
obvious difference in his bear- 
ing or manner. 

In the afternoon he took his 
place in the House; but though 
it was his first appearance 
since’ his failure of two days 
ago he drew little personal 
notice. When he chose, he 
could repel advances with com- 
plete success, and of late men 
had been prone to draw away 
from him. 

In one of the lobbies he en- 
countered Fraide surrounded 
by a group of friends. With 
his usual furtive haste he 
would have passed on; but, 
breaking away from his party, 
the old man accosted him. He 
was always courteously par- 
ticular in his treatment of 
Chilcote, as the husband of his 
ward and godchild. 


“ Better, Chilcote?” he said, 
holding out his hand. 

At the sound of the low, 
rather formal tones, so charac- 
teristic of the old statesman, a 
hundred memories rose to Chil- 
cote’s mind, a hundred hours, 
distasteful in the living and 
disagreeable in the recollec- 
tion; and with them the new 
flash of hope—the new possi- 
bility of freedom. In a sudden 
rush of confidence he turned to 
Fraide. 

“T believe I’ve found a 
remedy for my nerves,” he 
said ; ““I—I believe I’m going 
to beanewman.” He laughed 
with a touch of excitement. 

Fraide pressed his fingers 
kindly. “That is right!” he 
said. “That is right! I 
called at Grosvenor Square 
this morning, but Eve told me 
your illness of the other day 
was not serious. She was very 
busy—she could only spare me 
a quarter of an hour. She is 
indefatigable over the social 
side of your prospects, Chilcote. 
You owe her a large debt. A 
popular wife means a great 
deal to a politician.” 

The steady eyes of his com- 
panion disturbed Chilcote. He 
drew away his hand. 

“Eve is unique!” he said 
vaguely. 

Fraide smiled. ‘That is 
right!” he said again. ‘ Ad- 
miration is too largely excluded 
from modern marriages.” With 
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a courteous gesture he freed 
himself, and turning away 
rejoined his friends. 

It was dinner-time before 
Chilcote could desert the House, 
but the moment departure was 
possible he hurried to Grosvenor 
Square. 

As he entered the house the 
hall was empty. He swore 
irritably under his breath, and 
pressed the nearest bell. Since 
his momentary exaltation in 
Fraide’s presence his _ spirits 
had fallen, until now they hung 
at the lowest ebb. 

As he waited in unconcealed 
impatience for an answer to 
his ring he caught sight of his 
man Allsopp at the head of 
the stairs. 

“Come here!” he called, 
pleased to find some one upon 
whom to vent his irritation. 
“Has that wire come for 
me?” 

“No, sir. I inquired five 
minutes back.” 

“Inquire again.” 

“Yes, sir.” Allsopp dis- 
appeared. 

A second after his disappear- 
ance the bell of the door 
whizzed loudly. 

Chilcote started. All sudden 
sounds, like all strong lights, 
affected him curiously. He 
half moved to the door, then 
stopped himself with a short 
exclamation. At the same 
instant Allsopp reappeared. 

His master turned on him. 

“What the devil’s the mean- 
ing of this?” he said. “A 
battery of servants in the 
house and no one to open the 
hall-door.”’ 

Allsopp looked embarrassed. 
“Crapham is coming directly, 
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sir. He only left the hall to 
ask Jeffries ‘i 

Chilcote turned. “Damn 
Crapham!” he _ exclaimed. 
“Don’t talk. Open the door 
yourself.” 

Allsopp hesitated—his dig- 
nity struggling with his obed- 
ience. As he waited the bell 
sounded again. 

“Did you hear me?” Chilcote 
said. 

“ Yes, sir. 
the hall. 

As the door was opened 
Chilcote passed his handker- 
chief from one hand to the 
other in the tension of hope 
and fear; then, as the sound 
of his own name in the 
shrill tones of a telegraph-boy 
reached his ears, he let the 
handkerchief drop to _ the 
ground. 

Allsopp took the thin en- 
velope and carried it to his 
master. 

“A telegram, sir,” he said. 
“And the boy wishes to know 
if there is an answer.” Pick- 
ing up Chilcote’s handkerchief, 
he turned aside with elaborate 
dignity. 

Chilcote’s hands were s0 
unsteady that he could scarcely 
insert his finger under the flap 
of the envelope. Tearing off 
a corner, he wrenched the 
covering apart and smoothed 
out the flimsy pink paper. 

The message was very 
brief :— 


” The man crossed 


“Shall expect you at eleven 


to-night. LODER.” 


He read it two or three 
times, then he looked up. “No 
answer,” he said mechanically ; 
and to his own ears the relief 
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in his voice sounded strained 
and harsh. 


Exactly as the clocks chimed 
eleven Chilcote mounted the 
stairs to Loder’s rooms. But 
this time there was more of 
haste than of uncertainty in 
his steps, and reaching the 
landing, he crossed it in a 
couple of strides and knocked 
feverishly on the door. 

It opened at once, and Loder 
stood before him. 

The occasion was peculiar. 
For a moment neither spoke; 
each involuntarily looked at 
the other with new eyes and 
under changed conditions. 
Each had assumed a fresh 
standpoint in the  other’s 
thought. The passing aston- 
ishment, the half -impersonal 
curiosity that had previously 
tinged their relationship, was 
cast aside—never to be re- 
assumed. In each the other 
saw himself—and something 
more. 

As usual Loder was the first 
to recover his composure. 

“ Ah! I was expecting you,” 
he said. ‘ Won’t you come in?” 

The words were almost the 
same as the words of the night 
before, but his voice had a 
different ring ; just as his face, 
when he drew back into the 
room, had a different expres- 
sion,—a suggestion of antici- 
pation that had been lacking 
before. Chilcote caught the 
difference as he crossed the 
threshold, and for a_ bare 
second a flicker of something 
like jealousy touched him. But 
the sensation was fleeting. 

“T have to thank you,” he 
said, holding out his hand. 
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He was too well bred to show 
by a hint that he understood 
the drop in the other’s prin- 
ciples. But Loder broke down 
the artifice. 

“ Let’s be straight with each 
other—since everybody else has 
to be deceived,” he said, taking 
the other’s hand. “You have 
nothing to thank me for—and 
you know it. It’s a touch of 
the old Adam. You tempted 
me and I fell.” He laughed, 
but below the laugh ran a note 
of something like triumph—the 
curious triumph of a man who 
has known the tyranny of 
strength, and suddenly realised 
the freedom of a weakness. 

“You fully understand the 
thing you have proposed?” he 
added in a different tone. “It’s 
not too late to retract—even 
now.” 

Chilcote opened his lips, 
paused, then laughed in imita- 
tion of Loder; but the laugh 
sounded forced. 

‘“‘ My dear fellow,” he said, “I 
never use the word retract.” 

*“‘ Never?” 

“ Never.” 

“Then the bargain’s sealed.” 

Loder walked slowly across 
the room, and taking up his 
position by the mantelpiece, 
looked back at his companion. 
The similarity between them as 
they faced each other seemed 
abnormal—defying even the 
closest scrutiny. And yet—so 
mysterious is Nature even in 
her lapses, they were subtly, 
indefinably different. Chilcote 
was Loder deprived of one 
essential ; Loder, Chilcote with 
that essential bestowed. The 
difference was not physical ; 
it lay in that baffling, illusive 
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inner illumination that some 
call individuality and others 
soul. 

Something of this idea — 
misted and tangled by nervous 
imagination—crossed Chilcote’s 
mind in that moment of scrut- 
iny, but he shrank from it 
apprehensively. 

“I—I came to discuss de- 
tails,” he said quickly, crossing 
the space that divided him 
from his host. “Shall we ? 
Are you ?” He paused un- 
easily. 

“Tm entirely in your hands.” 
Loder spoke with decision. 
Moving to the table, he indi- 
cated a chair, and drew another 
forward for himself, 

Both men sat down. 

Chilcote leant forward, rest- 
ing his clasped hands on the 
table. “There will be several 


things to consider,” he began 


nervously, looking across at his 
companion. 

“Quite so.” Loder glanced 
back appreciatively. “I thought 
about those things the better 
part of last night. To begin 
with, I must study your hand- 
writing. I guarantee to get it 
right, but it will take a month.” 

“A month!” 

“Perhaps three weeks. We 
mustn’t make a mess of things.” 

Chilcote shifted his position. 

“Three weeks !” he repeated. 
“Couldn’t you—— ?” 

“No. Icouldn’t.” The other 
spoke authoritatively. “Imight 
never want to put pen to paper, 
but on the other hand I might 
have to sign a cheque one day.” 
He laughed. “Have you 
thought of that? ThatI might 
have to, or want to, sign a 
cheque?” 
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“No. I confess it escaped me.” 

“You risk your fortune that 
you may keep the place it 
has bought for you?” Loder 
laughed again. ‘ How do you 
know I am not a blackguard ? 
How do you know that 1 won’t 
clear out one day and leave you 
high and dry? What is to 
prevent John Chilcote from 
realising forty or fifty thousand 
pounds and then making him- 
self scarce?” 

** You won’t do that.” Chil- 
cote spoke sharply and with 
unusual decision. “I told you 
your weakness last night; it 
isn’t money. Money isn’t the 
rock you'll split over.” 

“Then you think I'll split 
upon some rock? But that’s 
beyond the question. To get 
to business again—you'll risk 
my studying your signature?” 

The other nodded. 

“Right! Now, item two.” 
Loder counted on his fingers. 
“T must know the names and 
faces of your men friends as 
far as I can. Your women 
friends don’t count. While I’m 
you, you will be adamant. But 
the men are essential — the 
backbone of the whole thing.” 
He laughed again pleasantly. 

“T have no men friends—I 
distrust the idea of friendship.” 

* Acquaintances, then.” 

Chilcote looked up sharply. 
“YT think we score there,” he 
said. “I have a reputation for 
absent - mindedness that will 
carry you anywhere. They 
tell me I can look through the 
most substantial man in the 
House as if he were gossamer, 
though I may have lunched 
with him the same day.” 

Loder smiled. “By Jove!” 
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he exclaimed ; “ Fate must have 
been constructing this before 
either of us was born. But I 
must know your colleagues— 
even if it’s only to cut them. 
You'll have to take me to the 
House.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“Not at all.” Again the tone 
of authority fell to Loder. “I 
can pull my hat over my eyes 
and turn up my coat-collar— 
nobody will notice me. Be- 
sides, we can choose the fall of 
the afternoon. I promise you 
*twill be all right.” 

‘Suppose the likeness should 
leak out? It’s a risk.” 

Loder laughed confidently. 
“Tush, man! Risk is the salt 
of life. I must see you at your 
post, and I must see the men 
you work with.” He rose, 
walked across the room and 
took his pipe from the rack. 
“Tf I do this thing I'll do it 
well.” 

The pipe filled, he resumed 
his seat, leaning across the 
table in unconscious imitation 
of Chilcote. 

“Got a match?” he said 
laconically, holding out his 
hand. 

In response Chilcote drew his 
match-box from his pocket and 
struck a light. As their hands 
touched, an exclamation escaped 
him. 

“By Jove!” he said with a 
fretful mixture of disappoint- 
ment and surprise, “I hadn’t 
noticed that!” His eyes were 
fixed in annoyed interest on 
Loder’s extended hand. 

Loder, following his glance, 
smiled. “Odd that we should 
both have overlooked it! It 
clean escaped my mind. It’s 
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rather an ugly scar.” He lifted 
his hand till the light fell more 
fully on it. Above the second 
joint of the third finger ran a 
jagged furrow—the reminder 
of a wound that had once laid 
bare the bone. 

Chilcote leant forward. “How 
did you come by it?” he asked. 

The other shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Qh, it’s ancient history.” 

“The results are present day 
enough. It’s very awkward! 
Very annoying!” Chilcote’s 
spirits, at all times over easily 
played upon, were damped by 
this first obstacle. 

Loder, still looking at his 
hand, didn’t seem to hear. 
“There’s only one thing to be 
done,” he said. “Each wear 
two rings on the third finger of 
the left hand. Two rings ought 
to cover it.” He made a specu- 
lative measurement with the 
stem of his pipe. 

But Chilcote still looked ir- 
ritable and disturbed. ‘TI de- 
test rings. I never wear rings.” 

Loder raised his eyes calmly. 
“ Neither do I,” hesaid. ‘“ But 
there’s no reason for bigotry.” 

But the other’s irritability 
had been awakened. He pushed 
back his chair. “I don’t like 
the idea,” he said. 

Loder eyed him amusedly. 

“What a queer beggar you 
are! You waive the danger 
of a man signing your cheques, 
and shy at wearing a piece of 
jewellery. I'll have a fair share 
of individuality to study.” 

Chilcote moved restlessly. 
“Everybody knows I detest 
jewellery.” 

“Everybody knows you are 
capricious. It’s got to be rings 
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or nothing, so far as I make 
out. We can’t counterfeit the 
scar.” 

Chilcote again altered his 
position, avoiding the other’s 
eyes; at last, after a struggle 
with himself, he looked up. 

“T suppose you're right!” he 


said. “Have it your own 
way.” It was his first small 
tangible concession to the 


stronger will. 

Loder took his victory quietly. 

“Good! Then it’s all straight 
sailing ?” 

“Except for the matter of 
the — the remuneration——” 
Chilcote hazarded the word 
uncertainly, 

There was a faint pause, 
then his companion laughed 
brusquely, 

“My pay?” 

Chilcote was embarrassed. 
“T didn’t want to put it quite 
like that.” 

“But that was what you 
thought. Why are you never 
honest—even with yourself?” 

Chilcote drew his chair closer 
to the table. He did not 
attend to the other’s remark, 
but his fingers strayed to his 
waistcoat - pocket and fumbled 
there. 

Loder saw the gesture. 

“Look here,” he said, “you 
are overtaxing yourself. The 
affair of the pay isn’t pressing ; 
we'll shelve it to another night. 
You look tired out.” 

Chilcote lifted his eyes with 
a relieved glance. “Thanks!” 
he said. “I do feel a bit 
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fagged. If I may, I'll have 
that whisky that I refused the 
other night.” 

“Why, certainly.” Loder 
rose at once and crossed to a 
cupboard in the wall. In 
silence he brought out some 
whisky, two glasses, and a 
bottle of soda-water. 

“Say when!” he said, lifting 
the whisky. 

“Now, thanks! But Ill 
have plain water instead of 
soda, if it’s all the same.” 

“Oh, quite.” Loder re- 
crossed the room. Instantly 
his back was turned Chilcote 
drew a couple of tabloids from 
his pocket and dropped them 
into his glass. As the other 
came slowly back he laughed 
nervously—almost hysterically. 

“Thanks! See to your own 
drink now—I can manage this.” 
He took the jug unceremoni- 
ously, and guarding his glass 
from the light, poured in the 
water with excited haste. 

“What shall we drink to?” 
he said, 

Loder methodically mixed his 
own drink and then lifted the 
glass. ‘“ Why, to the career of 
John Chilcote!” he answered 
humorously. “What other 
toast is possible?” 

For an instant Chilcote hesi- 
tated. There was something 
prophetic in the sound of the 
words. But he shook the feel- 
ing off and held up his glass. 

“To the career of John 
Chilcote!” he answered, with 
another high-pitched laugh. 


(To be continued.) 
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THREE GAMBITS. 


I, 


“They shot at the strong and slashed at the weak, 
From the Chindwin scrub to the Salween teak.” 


On the banks of the great 
Irrawaddi, far above even the 
Third Defile, a small mobile 
column sits lazy, waiting the 
arrival of the tiny river-steamer, 
chunking against stream, with 
the artillery of the force aboard. 
Away in the east lie blue hills 
and snowy peaks, beneath which 
Britain marches with China, 
and highland cateran harries 
the trade between the mighty 
empires. 

Fifty mounted infantry, true 
Thomas on Burman or mashebo 
ponies, as he delights to call 
them, 200 Panjabi foot-soldiers, 
100 stuggy Gurkhas of a Mili- 
tary Police battalion, with a 
party of Burman sappers, and 
the guns now chunking along- 
side the bank, form the force at 
the disposal of the local warden, 
from whom Singpho caterans 
are to learn that though British 
patience be spun out as a 
summer’s day, yet the Sirkar’s 
arm is as long as a winter’s 
night. 

Chunk, chunk go the paddles 
of the steamboat rounding a 
tricky snag, while “Saré do 
baam” comes the monotonous 
chant of the man in the chains, 
changing toa minor “Ek baam 
ek hath” as the little trooper 
sidles into the bank, a Gardner 
gun screwed on her forward 
deck, two squat mountain-guns 
—passengers these — behind, 


—The Ballad of Boh Da Thoni. 


and gun-mules and gunners 
in every possible corner. The 
ready gunners soon sling off 
their vixen weapons, very pug- 
dogs of war, and mules scramble 
ashore from upstairs, down- 
stairs, and out the skipper’s 
chamber; while the almond- 
eyed Shan girls of the river 
village giggle and oggle, titter 
and spit at the merry show the 
thakins (sahibs) are affording 
them. 

With the arrival of the guns 
the column is complete, and the 
force falls in by the police 
stockade — guns and sappers 
near the head, strings of hardy 
Chinese mules and laughing 
Panthay drivers, the baggage 
of the force, in rear. Then a 
cheer from the Sikhs and 
shouts from the muleteers as 
the column files away through 
the pagodas and prayer-wheels 
down the village street and out 
into the paddy and jungie— 
the villagers chuckling to think 
that vengeance is in store for 
those who but last week cruci- 
fied a lad and burnt an old 
lady of the village. 

The afternoon’s march is 
peaceful, ending in thick bam- 
boo jungle at the foot of the 
hills, and the force sleeps on 
the bank of a rippling chaung, 
laagered as best it may in 
the thick undergrowth. Grey 
dawn behind the teak-trees, the 
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enemy reported blocking the 
road barely five miles away: 
all is excitement and content. 
The column must march in 
single file, and even the leading 
men cannot see for more than 
a hundred yards ahead. Flank- 
ing is out of the question: luck 
and pluck are the only flankers 
possible in Burman jungles. 
As business is expected, the 
Gurkha, half-ferret, half-lynx, 
must head the column, an 
officer with the leading point, 
not because he can do much 
good there, being no ferret, but 
because of the law that says a 
white man must be first when 
there’s any ball-firing. To a 
steady three mile an hour the 
column now winds and climbs, 
silent save for the cries of the 
muleteers, the jingle of the 
bell-mules, and the jinketty- 
jink of the gun-train, while at 
any moment an unseen foe 
may open with Remington and 
Snider, musket and matchlock, 
from any quarter of the dense 
jungle shroud that envelops 
them. 


A check: panjies, Anglicé 
calthrops, are said to hamper 
the way. The enemy are evi- 
dently about, a warning shot 
sounds away up the hillside, 
nerves are on strain, and the 


wait while Johnnie Gurkha 
clears the road is tedious; so 
all are relieved when, 500 
yards farther, a volley from 
rifles and a splutter from slug- 
charged muskets show that the 
great game has begun. Con- 
cealment is now no longer part 
of the enemy’s programme, and 
a fiendish combination of yells, 
tom-toms, and gongs rises from 
behind a high stockade, which, 
craftily concealed in the jungle, 
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absolutely bars all further pro- 
gress and is cunningly arranged 
to sweep with fire a space 
where the road in front widens. 
The highlanders evidently mean 
business: one of the Gurkhas 
lies drumming out his last 
breath on the open, calling on 
Rama; another limps away 
well sown with slugs. The 
rest of the advance-guard are 
nowhere to be seen, lying alert 
and adjacent, hidden like hares 
behind the smallest of bushes. 
Not so some twenty of the 
leading Sikhs, who, far too 
solid to think of taking cover, 


and burning to show their 


manhood, led by an impetuous 
jemadar shouting “Khalsa ki 
futteh!” (Victory to the Khal- 
sa!) think only of carrying the 
barrier by assault. Once more 
rattle the Remingtons and 
splutter the matchlocks—two 
leading Singhs fall never to 
rise again, one more impetuous 
than his comrades lies impaled 
on spikes at the bottom of a 
hidden pit, and two more limp 
to the jungle with feet pierced 
by panjies through the sole of 
their boots, the spikes coming 
out through their insteps. The 
remainder, breathless and un- 
certain, have flung themselves 
in a small ravine seventy yards 
from the stockade, whence 
triumphant Kachins yell scur- 
rilous abuse in Shan and Bur- 
man. By this time the column 
commander has arrived on the 
scene, and, none too pleased to 
see dead men in the grass, 
realises that a turning move- 
ment is the only course. Away 
go fifty Gurkhas on the right 
flank, clearing a path with 
their kukris. Thirty of the 
British mounted infantry and 
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as many Sikhs work off round 
the left, while one of the pugs 
of war is unlimbered and put 
together, dragged into the 
ravine, loaded, and kept ready 
to run out when the moment 
arrives. Half an hour is 
allowed the turning parties to 
get into position, ready to rush 
in when the first gun booms 
out. Time’s up! Time to 
stop the yells and gong-players 
rejoicing in their apparent vic- 
tory. Run out the 7-pounder 
point-blank at 70 yards, while 
rifle and musket splutter! The 
first shell crashes through the 
stockade and explodes, the 
gongs are dropped, musketry 
ceases, nothing can be heard 
save the crackle of jungle, 
followed by the crisp volleys 
of the turning parties pursu- 
ing the flying caterans, erst 
so exultant. Sappers now 
hurry in safety to the stock- 
ade, and with axe and mattock 
clear the path and pull up 
the calthrops, while the mourn- 
ful dooly swings to the front 
with its patient bearers. 
Inside the stockade lies a 
Kachin minus a leg, blown off 
at the thigh by the direct hit 
of a 7-lb. shell, which burst in 
his groin; another lies with a 


II. 
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bullet in his brain; a third, 
wounded, wonders whether im- 
mediate despatch or slow tor- 
ture awaits him. Gongs, 
matchlocks, priceless Reming- 
tons, Shan straw hats, and 
even dahs,! lie where their 
frightened owners dropped 
them, in their terror at that 
shell’s incontinent entry. The 
commander and guns enter the 
breach, and the small force 
begins to reassemble, satisfied 
at its success, chagrined to 
find that its casualties ap- 
parently treble the foe’s, unless 
the flanking parties have had 
luck, while now and again the 
rearguard sullenly firing re- 
minds them that this is but 
the first step on a steep and 
arduous journey through many 
a hornet’s nest. 

The caterans and _ their 
allies, rebel Tsawba and ref- 
ugee Boh,? have yet to be 
pursued and rushed for many 
a weary week ere the Pax 
Britannica be fairly established, 
and the caravans of jade and 
rubber, cotton and salt, may 
safely ply from Yunan and 
the Mekong valley to the 
fruitful Burman fiats. But 
the white Gambit has been no 
failure. 


‘*When the big guns speak to the Khyber Peak, 
And the dog Heratis fly, 


The redcoats crawl to the sangar wall, 
And the Usbeg lances fail.” 


Grey dawn in old Kohat; 
once more have highland 
caterans pulled at the lion’s 


tail, and the lion, backed by 
the tiger, is setting forth to 
war, 





1 Dah=a Burmese sword. 


2 Tsawba'and Boh, Kachin and Burmese words = chief. 
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A different manner of cater- 
ans these from former acquaint- 
ances on the China marches, 
who, after years of vaunting 
their inviolate purdah,' have 
at last provoked their over- 
patient suzerain. All yester- 
day and for the last two nights, 
over the pass from Peshawar, 
up the cart-road from the 
Indus rail-head, have poured 
the pick of the Indian army, 
—sapper and pioneer, Gurkha 
and Highlander, Sikh and 
Irishman, the flower of the two 
coast armies, guns and more 
guns, long strings of kicking 
mules, gurgling camels, and 
creaking bullock-carts, faster 
and faster, vassal and master, 
haste to the muster below the 
Sikh bastions in old Kohat,,”. 

Grey dawn on the Kurram 
road, crimson east over Fort 
Mackeson, as the army heads 
out from its rendezvous. Wild 
thrills the heart at a Panjabi 
regiment, leading off in the 
dust, with throbbing dole and 
weird surnai (the Afghan drum 
and pipe), to the old lawless 
Kabul love-song of “Zakhmi 
dil”? Farther back in the 
mingled dawn and dust the 
pipes of a Scottish battalion 
skirl “ Haste to the gathering.” 
No lack of the romance of war 
here! Hark to the squealing 
fifes from under yonder hill, 
moving off a line battalion 1000 
rifles strong; hark to the thud 
of 2000 feet marking time, to 
drop into their place on the 
road, 

Then in still denser dust 
swing by the mountain-guns, 
not by sections this time, or 
even by batteries, but whole 
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brigades, businesslike and silent 
save for jingling chains, rolling 
lance-high the acrid dust, till 
barely the pennons of their 
lancer escort are visible. Hard 
on the guns follow more bat- 
talions, each to its own pet 
tune, as battalions should— 
while mile upon mile behind 
follow stretcher and dooly, 
mules, camels, and all the pack- 
train of a frontier army setting 
out to war, even as of old, Keen 
and Elphinstone, Sale and Pol- 
lock, “Charlie Napier,” beloved 
of his soldiers, Roberts and 
Stewart, have swung out across 
the Indus. 

Through thirty miles of a 
flank-march, past the little oasis 
of Hangu, partly secured by 
the grim limestone forts on the 
Samana knife-edge, which but 
a month back Sought for their 
lives against Afridi hordes and 
Orakzai mullahs, the huge 
army continued its march, 
dropping as it went small gar- 
risons to guard its rearward 
road. 

The third day the throbbing 
dole ushers the leading battal- 
ions to position for the first 
blow, beneath towering heights 
and under the walls of a police 
post whose shell-pierced towers 
show the struggle for mastery 
recently enacted. Here a small 
advanced force is already in- 
stalled, burial-parties at work, 
soothing its fingers, burnt in 
the hasty reconnaissance of 
yesterday. By noon sufficient 
force has arrived to commence 
operations, and inaugurate the 
leader’s plan of cutting through 
three mighty ranges into the 
head-waters of three winding 





1 Purdah=veil. 


? Bleeding heart. 
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valleys, and the heart of tribal 
security ;—in general idea far 
superior to threading the said 
valleys from their Indus-ward 
months. 

The general-in-chief in the 
forts above has been busy with 
the intelligence. Helios flicker 
all day, and lamps flap till late 
into the night preparing the 
force for the morrow’s opening 
blow, while away on the north- 
ern summits tribal banners 
come and go the day long, till 
spirits run high at the coming 
contest. That day, too, driv- 
ing post, arrives, hastily re- 
called from retirement, the 
dark spare soldier, half Dou- 
ranie, whose presence a month 
ago could have kept young 
blood cool and old heads steady, 
now too late save to mitigate 
punishment for the tribes he 
had controlled so well. 

The night, too short for 
wearied troops, ends at two 
with the shrill réveillé, hurried 
coffee, and agonised straining 
of loading-ropes. Away long 
before dawn, Gurkhas leading, 
Kempster’s brigade in front, 
Dicky Westmacott’s to follow, 
guns well to the fore, Yeatman 
Bigg’s division climbs the wind- 
ing path up the steep spur, 
past loopholed embattled home- 
steads, to the top of the Chagru 
Kotal. By 8 A.M. the top of 
the pass is gained, and the 
precipitous gorge, fringed with 
towers on each commanding 
crag, comes into view, the whole 
commanded by the dark Dargai 
cliffs, within fair rifle - range, 
along which the tribal banners 
wave. 

Away 3000 feet below lies 
the camp just left, and one 
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endless trail of pack-animals, 
carrying baggage and ten 
days’ food for the force, waits 
patiently till the road be open. 
One point is quite evident. 
Impossible to enter the sombre 
defile till the Dargai Heights be 
clear! Kempster’s brigade to 
assault, “Westie” to support ; 
slam the mountain-guns into 
action, three batteries on the 
Kotal—one 1000 feet above 
on the Samana Sukh, under 
General Lockhart’s immediate 
eye—and the ball opens. Crash 
along the sangars on the cliffs 
beat the shrapnel. Northwards 
hurry Travers’s Gurkhas along 
the knife-ridge that leads to 
the foot of the Dargai cliffs, 
with Narik Sukh towering 
above. The Dorsets hurry 
after in close support, the 
Derbys more leisurely ; all ap- 
parently goes well, till out 
from final cover along the 100 
yards of narrow isthmus dart 
Travers and his leading files, 
who gain the foot of the 
heights in safety. Then out 
bursts such a rifle-fire that 
none can follow him over the 
isthmus; section after section 
tries to rush across, only to be 
swept down. Gurkha, Dorset, 
and Derby each fail in daring 
efforts, till the narrow arena is 
piled with dead and dying. 

For hours the day hangs— 
the whole army is checked. 
During two more hours shrap- 
nel sweeps the sangar crests— 
still no successful effort is 
possible. A kingdom for him 
who'll take the heights! Then 
the hour and the man—High- 
landers and Sikhs in close order 
move up to where the débris 
of two battalions awaits fresh 
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impetus. The colonel of the 
Gordons has recognised that 
in a rush en masse all cannot 
be hit. Officers and pipers to 
the front! The pipe-major’s 
swagger is inimitable — loud 
skirl the pipes, and, whirled up 
in the disciplined élan of the 
Gordons and the 3rd Sikhs, 
Gurkhas, Dorsets, Derbys in 
one wild rush sweep over that 
corpse-encumbered isthmus, and 
swarm up the cliffs, only to 
find that after the first storm 
of bullets their enemies had 
fled. The effect of that rush 
had scared the tribes from 
further clinging to a position 
that was absolutely impreg- 
nable. 

Thus was the Dargai ridge 
occupied, mule-trains freed to 
pass the Kotal, and again the 
prestige of British bayonets 
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borne high on the short- 
memoried frontier, though close 
on 300 dead and wounded men 
lay on that tiny isthmus scarce 
bigger than a cricket-pitch, to 
show the tiger’s cubs that the 
lion’s whelps come ever from 
the old stock, and that both 
dare die together. 

Ere nightfall that night the 
heights were intrenched and 
occupied, the troops bivouacked 
on the pass, and the weary 
transport dragged up the spurs, 
while the long strings of doolies 
jostling their way down the 
goat-track to Shinawri told of 
the price of war. 

Next day the force rolled on 
its way, not merely to lift the 
purdah of the vainest of tribes 
on the frontier, but to rend it 
with no light hand—and such 
was the second Gambit. 


III. 


‘ Strike hard who may, shoot straight who can, 
The odds are on the cheaper man.” 


Once more the opening day 
of war, under scenes far differ- 
ent, yet full of resemblances to 


earlier ones. No mountains, 
wide rivers, or pathless jungles 
this time, but open rolling 
prairie, with low flat hills, 
which, appearing hull-down on 
the horizon, give the quaint 
impression of being on a _roof- 
top mid neighbouring gable- 
ends. A broken rail, twisted 
telegraphs, a bullet - blistered 
station-house, are the only 
signs that a destructive enemy 
has passed. 

A few ironstone kopjies 
sharply silhouetted in the twi- 


—Frontier Arithmetic. 


light, and the whirling dust as 
troops detrain from the tem- 
porary rail-head, call to mind 
vividly enough the glamour of 
three years back, when an 
army crowded over the Indus, 
while the smell from a newly 
burnt patch of veldt brings 
mingled memories and regrets 
of Upper Burma. 

Hard by, at the temporary 
loading-ramps, the properties 
differ, save for the familiar 
khaki, from those of other days. 
No grobbling camels and kick- 
ing pack-animals, no stalwart 
Sikhs and chaffing Gurkhas, but 
train after train of cheery beefy 
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Atkinses, not yet blended with 
Hotspur the Yeoman, or Tim 
Flinagan of the “ Milishy.” 
Rumbling unwieldy ox-wain, 
giant oxen, quaintly spanned 
mule-trollies, take the place of 
camel and pack-pony. Red- 
crossed vans replace the cum- 
brous dooley, while every 
modern implement of war that 
flat plains instead of trackless 
mountains afford scope for, is 
ready to hand. 

Here and there loll felt-hatted 
colonials, forerunners of many 
a lawless hard-bitten corps, 
their wide-brimmed hats 
trimmed with wild-cat fur, and 
cocked @ la Kevenheuler, sur- 
mounted with the device of 
“Somebody’s Scouts.” These 


last survey with some amaze- 
ment the disciplined Atkins, 
slow to think and heavy to 
move, while they in their turn 


receive scant approval from 
men who have yet to learn 
their own impotence against 
the guerilla. 

As train on train arrives the 
bivouacs by the station spread, 
and by dark the portion of the 
force to trek out on the morrow 
is assembled and complete. 

Morning comes with its in- 
evitable réveillé in the dark, 
when vitality is lowest and the 
outlook cheerless, counterbal- 
anced by the glorious air of 
the veldt, and in this case the 
keen sense of excitement, which 
must animate new troops start- 
ing against an ungauged foe. 

Orders have been secret, but 
rumour now runs through the 
force that eight miles away, 
holding a long range of low 
hills, a Boer commando covers 
a drift that the force must 
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seize and hold. As yet hardly 
an officer or man has been 
engaged—a few had a brush 
in a recent patrol, but like 
wise men have kept their im- 
pressions to themselves—so all 
is pleased expectancy. The 
force is under weigh, — 200 
mounted infantry, Somebody’s 
scouts, half a cavalry regiment, 
with a field battery, form the 
mounted force, moving with an 
old-time screen of vedettes in 
front ; behind swing two battal- 
ions of infantry, followed by 
ambulances and waggons. Two 
hours have passed, six miles 
covered, never a sign of an 
enemy. “D d slow!” mur- 
murs some second lieutenant, 
when, r-r-r-rp from a chumpjie 
of bushes to the left front, and 
back scuttle the vedettes, two 
riderless horses among them. 
The force halts automatically. 
“Gallop round to the right of 
the bush,” suggests Captain 
Somebody the scout, to the 
commander: “it’s only a 
picket,”—and away go the cav- 
alry nothing loth, in time to 
see half-a-dozen men scamper 
away over the shimmering 
grass. The distant ridge is 
now in sight, scarce 4000 yards 
away. The screen push on, 
Captain Somebody gallops off 
with his scouts, to return with 
the report that Boers are hold- 
ing the neck and flanking rises 
for over five miles. 

“This sounds like business,” 
says the commander, who tem- 
pers his desire for a frontal 
attack with the insistent advice 
of his scout-leader to move the 
mounted men to a flank, the 
result being the deployment of 
500 infantry for the normal 
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attack, and the sharp _ trot 
away of the mounted troops on 
a flanking detour. While the 
infantry extend, the guns, eager 
for work and for a short range, 
gallop in past the extended files 
to 2000 yards, the trails rap on 
the ground together, the lim- 
bers trot away to the rear, and 
ere a minute is over the first 
iron messenger of authority 
flouted has started on its 
errand. This is too much for 
the sturdy farmer, who sees that 
he needn’t fear the mounted 
turning party yet awhile, and 
tic-toc, tic-toc tick the mausers, 
with an accurate persistency 
most disconcerting to folk new 
to modern rifles and South 
African atmosphere. Rattle! 
among brakes, ping! among 
the wheels, crack! against the 
trails. Things are humming 


among the guns, while the 
advancing infantry lines have 


hardly yet attracted attention. 
As yet no casualties in the 
battery, fire discipline is per- 
feet; whang ring the shrapnel 
pairs, win-n-ng says the answer- 
ing mauser bullet (who was it 
that said “Go in close” ?), 
horses are dropping away be- 
hind in the teams, the captain 
who has brought up a message 
rides back swearing immoder- 
ately with a bullet in his arm; 
a gun-layer lies gasping on his 
back ; instinctively the gunners 
when not at work crouch round 
the trail, though up at once to 
the slightest order. The major 
thinks of his last fight at 
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Ahmed Khey], sees the steadily 
advancing infantry, and settles 
down to directing his now 
accurately fused shrapnel. 

The ever-creeping infantry 
advance now comes in for its 
share. The supports, untrained 
to extend like the skirmishing 
line, are catching it hot, and 
hastily open out. The leading 
line has several gaps, but dis- 
cipline has kept it advancing 
without yielding to the tempta- 
tion to lie down and fire back. 
Then of a sudden firing dies 
away and ceases. The turning 
movement has been too much 
for what is only a small ad- 
vanced commando, and dis- 
tant volleys on the left show 
that the Burgher is scampering 
away. The neck and ridge are 
now ours, and possibly the 
drift may follow as easily. 

The loss is not heavy,—four 
or five killed and a dozen or 
so wounded; but what have 
the enemy lost? One badly 
wounded man is found, and 
two dead horses, also a broken 
rifle. Not much for so much 
noise ; perhaps they have carried 
them away — perhaps, but 
hardly possible. At any rate, 
the first move has proved a 
success and the old spirit still 
to the fore; but the thoughtful 
are busy with searching ques- 
tions. 

If this is what happens when 
the enemy don’t mean business, 
what will it be like when they 
do? They might well ask: 
now they know. 








Scolopaxiana : 


SCOLOPAXIANA, 


DOGS. 


THERE is no point more dis- 
cussed and differed about by 
snipe-shooters than the questio 
vexata of dogs. Will a pointer 
or a setter find you more snipe 
than you would find without 
them? Or again, will they in 
quartering about in front of 
you flush a greater number of 
birds out of shot by their 
rustling and splashing than 
they will stand for you in 
shot? As is usually the case 
in these sort of arguments, it 
is a mistake to lay down a 
hard-and-fast rule. Snipe- 
shooting is the most inexact 
of sporting sciences, and this 
dog or no dog question is 
one that can be answered with 


less finality than any in con- 


nection with it. It depends 
upon so many things: the wind, 
whether a good or bad scenting 
one, and the angle at which it 
blows across your beat; the 
weather, and its effect on the 
ground; the constantly vary- 
ing humour of the snipe; the 
general nature of the country 
over which you intend to shoot; 
and, finally, the temperament 
and capabilities of your dogs 
themselves. <A brief consider- 
ation of each of these chances 
may be of use in guiding the 
young sportsman as to whether 
or not he should steel his heart 
into turning his back on those 
pleading eyes in the stable- 
yard. If he is worth his salt, 
he will find it very hard not to 
release his brother sportsmen 


from their chains; but, believe 
me, it is much better to leave 
well-trained dogs behind than 
to take them out uselessly. 
They will not think any the 
worse of you, but, watching 
you disappear, will swallow 
their disappointment with a 
dignity that is the most 
beautiful thing in all the 
beautiful dog nature. There 
is something conscience-strik- 
ing in the way dogs, and 
especially shooting-dogs, give 
their masters credit for always 
knowing best about everything. 
Remember this when perhaps 
you are about to insist angrily 
on your retriever searching 
again for a bird you more 
than suspect is not down at 
all, and keep your temper, if 
only for the reason that if 
you don’t, the trusting creature, 
true gentleman that he is, will 
take all the blame to himself, 
instead of calling you the un- 
reasonable fool you are! 
First, then, as to the wind. 
It may be stated as a general 
rule that the stronger and 
colder it blows the less scent 
it carries, so that your dogs 
are best left snugly at home 
in a winter gale. Indeed a 
strong wind of any temperature 
is apt to puzzle the best noses. 
Nothing makes a dog more un- 
certain and distrustful of him- 
self than being continually 
checked by scent reaching him 
in catchy whiffs from a 
hiding bird. It will be no- 
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ticed that under such con- 
ditions even the most accom- 
plished dogs will often be 
guilty either of a false point 
or of an unmitigated flush, in 
either case to their extreme 
confusion. Nor, naturally, is 
the reverse of this, a dead 
calm, very conducive to good 
work from dogs, though when 
the air is laden with moisture 
some dogs, pointers especially, 
will occasionally mark the seat 
of a bird in the most inex- 
plicable manner. Probably, 
however, there is no such thing 
as a totally dead calm, though 
I have seen dogs do useful 
work on days on which a 
candle would burn without a 
flicker in the open air. Frost, 


too, especially a white frost, 
is usually injurious to scent, 
though not to anything like 
the extent that is commonly 
imagined. Long rank grass, a 


favourite resort of snipe in a 
frost, very often affords ex- 
cellent scenting in the hardest 
of weather. So does heather 
in any but a white frost. 
I do not know if it be a 
scientific fact, but I have al- 
ways noticed that scent is 
totally destroyed by frost in 
the vicinity of running water. 
On the whole, therefore, it is 
better to go out dogless so long 
as a frost continues, unless your 
kennel is a large one and is 
in want of exercise. Even then 
the dogs will not enjoy them- 
selves overmuch on the knobby 
frozen ground. They will also 
make a prodigious noise crack- 
ling through the ice -coated 
puddles; but this is of small 
consequence, as snipe never lie 
about open puddly ground 
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after it has been bound by 
frost. When, on the contrary, 
the ground is very wet, every 
little depression being full to 
the brim, and the long grass 
and rushes heavy with moisture, 
the decision is much easier to 
make—no dogs. Nothing cows 
shooting-dogs more effectually 
than an all-day soaking. I 
have known the keenest of 
pointers after their first run 
through sodden rushes absol- 
utely decline to hunt any 
further with a shower - bath 
accompaniment. Wet ground, 
of course, involves also splash- 
ing around the very lodging- 
places of the snipe. 

It will be seen, from what 
has been written, that dogs for 
snipe-shooting have their limit- 
ations. Indeed, were it not 
necessary to give instructions 
on this head for sportsmen who 
possess dogs, love them, and 
are determined to use them, at 
all events occasionally, I am 
afraid that the verdict, speak- 
ing generally, would have to 
be against the dog-folk for this 
particular branch of gunnery— 
that is to say, that they are as 
often useless as useful, though 
if intelligently employed it is 
seldom that they are actually 
harmful. However, something 
more than this is necessary to 
warrant a downright recom- 
mendation in their favour. Of 
course the pleasure of shooting 
of any sort is vastly enhanced 
by their assistance ; but that is 
another matter altogether when 
the net results to the bag are 
being considered. My own 
practice is very simple, and at 
the risk of incurring the very 
charge of laying down the law 
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I have made against others, I 
must confess that it appears to 
be the most logical one. It is 
to be accompanied by a setter 
in all weathers, but never to 
let him range except over wide, 
open, dryish ground. If I know 
that my beat for the day con- 
tains no such ground, I leave 
him at home. If the day’s 
walk is over country strange 
to me I take him, and accept 
the chance of being able to 
make use of him, or having to 
keep him entirely at heel. If 
the dog is of fair age, as he 
should be, and no novice to the 
gun, as he certainly must not 
be, he will not be half so miser- 
able at his small share in the 
day’s fun as might be imagined, 
though it is as well to stretch 
a point now and then by giving 
him a run, whether it appears 
likely to be productive or not. 
I am aware that in deciding 
for a setter I shall call down 
upon my head the denuncia- 
tions of thousands of lovers of 
his sturdy rival the pointer; 
alas! in these days in not half 
so many thousands as could 
be wished. But if my par- 
ticular plan and reasons for 
adopting it are correct, it will 
be seen that a pointer is not in 
it with a setter, though I readily 
admit that for all-round shoot- 
ing the former is equal if not 
superior. 

In the first place, then, I 
must have a fast dog. The 
extensive open moorlands, where 
alone I propose to use him, do 
not commonly contain snipe 
“as thick as leaves in Vallom- 
brosa.” Two or three per acre 
is about a fair estimate, and to 
wander about searching for 


these in a generous allowance 
of acreage means a deal of 
wasted time andenergy. Now, 
with a fast, staunch setter, 
these birds will be marked one 
by one in an incredibly short 
space of time, and you may call 
your dog in on arriving at more 
enclosed or marshy country, 
with the comfortable conscious- 
ness that you have taken a 
pretty accurate census of a 
scattered rural population with 
a@ minimum of exertion. If the 
dog is not fast, for this work he 
is not worth taking out. He 
must fairly gallop if the thing 
is to be properly done. In fact, 
for this incidental kind of work, 
I would not refuse a dog if he 
possessed great speed and only 
fair staunchness. But if you 
are blessed with a dog both fast 
and staunch treasure him, for 
you have the nonpareil. Now, 
a pointer is never sufficiently 
speedy for this purpose, though 
in staunchness he easily defeats 
his more impetuous comrade. 
If you elect to shoot over dogs 
under any circumstances, well 
and good—a pointer will do the 
work thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously ; but for the method I 
have described, the only one in 
my opinion in which full value 
is obtained from canine assist- 
ance, the superior speed and 
activity of a setter will gain so 
much valuable time, and save 
so much to-and-fro tramping, 
that I must “plump” unre- 
servedly for his employment. 
For another reason he will be 
found the most pleasant com- 
panion on a snipe- shooting 
expedition, namely, his greater 
imperviousness to wet. As he 
trots along at his master’s heels 
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he will have to take his chance 
of all sorts of terrible going, 
and it needs a thick-coated 
eager animal to preserve his 
latent force all day until it 
happens to be wanted. Both 
these qualities the setter pos- 
sesses, Whereas a pointer, with 
his short sleek coat, may be 
reduced to a pitiable condition 
of shivering after a; long 
struggle through rotten bog 
or sodden marches, and nothing 
is more apt to put a man who 
loves dogs off his shooting than 
the knowledge that his friend 
behind has had enough of it. 
Finally, there is no comparison 
between the qualities of these 
two splendid breeds of dogs as 
palsand companions. A pointer 
is an earnest, laborious fellow, 
a thorough rustic, and a work- 
man from the blunt of his 
wonderful nose to the tip of his 
stiff-pointed stern ; but he does 
not shine in society and is in- 
deed all the better without it. 
Whereas the handsome grace- 
ful “setting dog” is a gentle- 
man first and a sportsman 
afterwards, which, whether in 
dogs or human beings, is the 
pleasantest order of things. 
He is a little inclined to cringe, 
perhaps ; but if not encouraged 
in this, there is no more delight- 
ful companion either on or off 
duty, and none more ready for 
conversation when the labours 
of the day are over. 

In the utter solitude of some 
snipe - shooting quarters this 
difference of disposition is not 
to be despised, though I do not 
pretend that it is to be weighed 
very heavily when considering 
the question of setter v. pointer. 
One word of caution as to the 


latter. Never buy a dog that 
shows undue width of chest, or 
one whose forelegs show the 
slightest tendency to bandiness. 
Such an animal, even if gifted 
with the best nose in the world, 
is certain to be a slow mover, 
and will be a constant source 
of annoyance. Nothing is more 
irritating to an active long- 
striding sportsman (and it is 
such that shoot most snipe in 
the year) than being continually 
forced to “step short,” if not 
to stop altogether, by a sluggish 
maundering dog. I have occa- 
sionally, when out with a beast 
of this sort, been goaded into 
going ahead and leaving the 
poor chap conscientiously quar- 
tering the ground far behind 
me. It is no use being angry 
with an animal afflicted with 
the slows; it should be got rid 
of as soon as possible, or kept 
for young partridges in Sept- 
ember. The faults of setters 
are usually of an opposite char- 
acter. Headstrong and wilful, 
they will more often disappear 
in front of you than behind, 
and their very speed makes 
them all the more exasperating 
when it is not restrained by 
absolute subservience to the 
gun. A flashy false-pointing 
brute is a terrible trial to the 
temper, though I would never 
despair of a dog at once which 
developed these vices only at 
his first entry to snipe. Neither 
pointers nor setters seem to 
take kindly to snipe at first. 
Many a dog that was the pride 
of the grouse-moor or stubble 
seems suddenly to become a 
perfect object-lesson of “how 
not to do it” at his initiation 
into the mysteries of snipe- 
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shooting. The scent of the 
bird is so strong and peculiar 
that it takes most dogs some 
time to get their bearings in 
the sport ; many indeed, though 
they may attain a certain 
standard of excellence, seem 
never to accommodate them- 
selves altogether to the altered 

und, or to overcome what is 
undoubtedly their repugnance 
to the effluvium emitted by 
little Gallinago. 

I do not intend to enter e#en 
briefly into the subject of break- 
ing dogs for this particular 
sport further than to say that 
they should never be “ broken” 
to it at all, but must be allowed 
to train themselves. The very 
best performer will be a dog 
that has been well trained to 
start with, and has been shot 
over for three or four years by 
good shots at grouse or part- 
ridges. If you intend to do 


much snipe-shooting, it will pay 
you much better to reserve such 
a one entirely for the sport, in 
full vigour and training as he 
is, than to attempt to enter a 
youngster or drag an aged 
animal into the hardships the 


work entails. He may, as I 
have said, disappoint you at 
first ; but unless he so far for- 
gets himself as to actually 
chase birds, take no notice, 
take no notice, and go on 
taking no notice. It is as 
reasonable to expect an Irish 
hunter, unrivalled at the walls 
and banks of his native isle, 
to fly the mighty ox-fences of 
Leicestershire at his first at- 
tempt, as that a dog accus- 
tomed to methodical quarter- 
ings on grouse-moor or turnips 
should immediately take to the 
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more haphazard methods that 
are necessary on ground where 
each quarter of a mile may 
be of a diametrically opposite 
character to the last. Dogs 
will learn a lot from silence; 
from vociferous blasphemy they 
will acquire nothing but dis- 
trust of themselves and you. 
As for the whip, you may as 
well shoot a setter as thrash 
him, for all the use he will be 
to you afterwards. A pointer 
is less timorous, but more apt 
to sulk after castigation. 

Of special breeds I can say 
but little. A good dog on 
snipe is as likely to be found 
in one as the other. If there 
be a choice, perhaps the red 
Irish setter, though the most 
wilful of any of his kind, takes 
the palm for strength and en- 
durance. His ruddy hue, how- 
ever, will sometimes render him 
very difficult to distinguish on 
ground of similar colour. It is 
annoying to miss your dog for 
five minutes, then suddenly to 
flush by your searching and 
shouting a bird at which he 
has been “setting” in fault- 
less style within half-a-dozen 
yards of you, an occurrence I 
have often witnessed in long 
grass and heather. <A good 
coloured dog for this work is 
one in whom is a strain of 
Laverack’s old Blue Belton 
blood. These animals are of a 
bluish - grey hue, ticked with 
black and white, and besides 
showing up well in any ground, 
are hardy and swift of foot, and 
I think retain their keenness 
and hunting powers longer 
than dogs of other hues. Just 
a word in re pointers and 
setters. People not accustomed 
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to shooting-dogs are apt to ex- 
pect rather too much from them 
in the way of intelligence and 
adaptability to varying circum- 
stances. I am not detracting 
from the characters of these 
wonderful aids to mankind when 
I state that a tyro must expect 
to find “Ponto” or “Trust” 
somewhat of a fool in ordinary 
matters. Things that a spaniel 
or a terrier will learn almost at 
once, or will “tumble to” with- 
out any learning as occasion 
demands, will prove a sore 
puzzle to the highly trained 
creature, whose very training 
has tended to make him more 
or less mechanical and depend- 
ent on rote. In fact, the more 
of a scent-winding automaton, 
and therefore a better per- 
former, a dog is, the less will 
he respond to out-of-the-way 
demands on the part of his 
master. I should be sorry to 
have to calculate how much 
time is wasted by enthusiastic 
young shooters in attempting 
to teach their pointers or set- 
ters to retrieve, for instance. 
Certainly, they sometimes par- 
tially succeed, though if there 
be such a thing as a thoroughly 
good retrieving dog of either 
breed in England, I have 
never seen it, and nothing 
less than thoroughly good 
would be of the slightest use 
in snipe-shooting. In any case, 
I would be inclined to suspect 
that the dog had mastered this 
difficult lesson at the expense 
of his more legitimate employ- 
ment. Do not, therefore, try 
to turn a single-barrelled dog 
into a double, or put down 
your money for an animal ad- 
vertised to retrieve “well and 
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tenderly” unless you have 
actually seen him not only 
retrieve, but previously “sett” 
the game he fetches. 

As to the method of ap- 
proaching the point, it is 
purely a matter of common- 
sense, though it is astonishing 
how often it is set about in the 
wrong manner. It stands to 
reason that when your dog 
brings up short head to wind, 
marking the lurking-place of a 
bird to windward of him, it 
will be to your advantage to 
get to the windward side of 
both dog and game, thus get- 
ting the latter between you and 
the dog. This manceuvre has 
the double advantage of making 
the snipe hesitate, hemmed in 
as he is by two unknown 
dangers, and thus inducing him 
to lie a few seconds longer than 
he might have done, and also, 
as previously explained, causing 
him to throw up towards you 
when he does spring. As a 
matter of practice, it is rarely 
possible to bring off this move- 
ment to perfection. Indeed, if 
snipe are plentiful, it is actually 
not advisable, as birds might 
be flushed whilst you were on 
the way round. Perhaps the 
best method is to move off a 
few yards to one side of the 
line of the dog and the spot 
you guess the snipe to be lying 
(of course, as much towards the 
windward side as possible), and 
then to edge cautiously along a 
third side of the triangle, as it 
were, passing the dog as he 
stands immovable to leeward 
of you. Even if the breeze is 
blowing direct from the invis- 
ible bird to the dog’s nose, as is 
not often the case, it is better 
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to act thus than to march 
straight ahead of the point. 
Nothing but experience can 
teach you how far before the 
point the bird is likely to he 
lurking. It depends so much 
upon the day, whether good or 
bad for scent, on the humour 
of the snipe, whether drowsy 
or alert and fearful, and also 
on the powers of your dog’s 
nose, exhibiting possibly ex- 
traordinary differences of dis- 
tance on the several days of 
the week. I may safely say 
that I have seen a single 
snipe marked by both pointer 
and setter at far greater 


ranges than I ever witnessed 
with a covey of partridges 
“jugging” in turnips or long 
grass, though ‘“ Stonehenge,” 
curiously enough, describes the 
effluvium of a snipe as “ weak.” 
It is not, of course, as heavy 


as that emanating from the 
door of Rimmel’s shop ; but 
it is plainly so peculiar, and, 
when once got accustomed to, 
so fascinating to the doggy 
olfactory nerves, that it can 
produce the most defined cata- 
lepsy (if that theory of the 
pathognomy of pointing be cor- 
rect) at distances out of all 
proportion to the size of the 
little object to which it belongs. 
I have previously given some 
hints on the little understood 
properties of scent. I have 
only to add the fact, without 
pretending to know the reason, 
that it appears to be far more 
penetrating and effective if it 
comes to your dog on a side- 
wind than if you were working 
him directly in the teeth of the 
breeze, so that, other questions 
apart, you will find more snipe, 
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and have them more certainly 
marked for you by your dog 
when shooting across the wind 
than by any other method of 
progression. 

Before concluding the sub- 
ject of dogs, a few words must 
be said on retrievers. Whether 
the young sportsman elects to 
shoot over dogs or not, he 
should most certainly be ac- 
companied by some member of 
the canine race accomplished 
in the art and craft of rescuing 
wounded or dead birds from 
places inaccessible to his master. 
The varieties of dog that will 
do this are so many that it is 
impossible to advise definitely 
upon any particular species, 
It may, however, be said that 
the actual retriever, the big 
black intelligent fellow of the 
coverts, is perhaps the worst 
of all for the purposes of the 
snipe-shooter. Besides, it offends 
one’s sense of proportion to see 
an insignificant little bird hang- 
ing from the enormous jaws of 
Don, even if the brown eyes 
above are absolutely the wisest 
and most beautiful of any that 
beam from the head of created 
beast. Nothing can beat a 
spaniel for this work, if (and 
it is an important 7f) one can 
be obtained that does not chase, 
that will keep to heel, that does 
not whine or yelp with excite- 
ment, that does not maul the 
game about when retrieving it, 
or that will not devour it 
altogether when out of sight 
of his master! Given a good 
spaniel, with few or none of 
these deficiencies, you have 4 
hardy, absolutely untirable, 
little fellow who can go any- 
where, who simply revels im 
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cold and wet so long as the 
halts are not over long, and to 
whom rough sport with the 
gun is a perfect monomania, 
—who possesses, besides, the 
most delightfully companion- 
able qualities when both he 
and gun are off duty for a 
while. 

Of spaniels perhaps the Irish 
variety is the best, a quaint 
creature rejoicing in a whimsi- 
cal expression and an absurd- 
looking top- knot, with whom 
the young shooter should make 
an early acquaintance if he has 
not already done so, for no more 
useful animal can be found any- 
where. Poodles, too (of course 
not the barber-trimmed ab- 
surdity of Hyde Park), have 
performed admirably as re- 
trievers, and are keen and 
hardy, besides being amongst 
the most intelligent of their 
race. Even terriers can be 
taught this useful accomplish- 
ment, and if properly trained 
there could be no better animals 
for the work, as they are built 
on just the wire and whipcord 
lines which most “ professional ” 
retrievers lack. Mr Abel Chap- 
man mentions an Airedale in his 
possession which was a great 
success at gathering ducks shot 
from “hides ” on the ooze, com- 
pared to which amusement even 
snipe-shooting. is comfort and 
luxury. In fact, as I have said, 
any dog will do, if what is cer- 
tainly the natural instinct of 
“fetching” can be disciplined 


to the sportsman’s needs. It 
will occasionally be found that 
dogs, perfect retrievers perhaps 
at other game, will at first 
evince the greatest dislike to 
carrying the corpse of a snipe 
for any distance, evidently, if 
well- broken animals, to their 
great shame and distress. No- 
thing is more irritating than to 
watch your dog gingerly carry- 
ing a dead bird in the very end 
of his lips and finally dropping 
it, perhaps on the far side of an 
unjumpable dyke. Sir Ralph 
Payne Gallwey, in his beautiful 
third volume of ‘Letters to 
Young Shooters,’—certainly the 
most practical and comprehen- 
sive work on wildfow]l that has 
appeared since Colonel Hawker’s 
famous volume,— recommends 
starving a dog thus afflicted 
“until he will munch the bones 
of a snipe, for his dinner.” It 
will seldom be necessary to 
adopt so drastic a measure, as 
the dislike in most instances 
soon wears off, and in any case 
the leg of a cold snipe.’ during 
the halt for luncheon, proffered 
with much pomp and) cirgum- 
stance, will usually be effective 
in convincing the dog’ of the 
excellence of the ‘despised 
morsel. Very rarely, and only 
as far as my experiencé goes in 
the case of spaniels, the distaste 
to snipe either as game or 
“grub” is curable, even by 
the starving process, and:though 
the poor creature.may in his 
hunger devour the ‘repulsive 





‘ The very best and most manageable luncheon that the shooter can take out. 
The birds should be a little over-cooked, and eaten with brown bread and butter 
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food, he will never retrieve 
snipe kindly or without so much 
fuss and face-making that more 
time will be lost than gained 
by his services. 

As to the care and treatment 
of snipe-shooting dogs, it does 
not differ materially from that 
of dogs for other sports except 
in amount. It may be said 
that, however much attention 
you have been in the habit of 
bestowing upon your doggy 
friends after a day at grouse or 
partridges, about twice the 
amount of rubbing, fresh straw 
about twice as often, and even 
twice the amount of dinner, 
will be required to keep them 
in sound health and keenness. 
Snipe-shooting is cold weary 
work, demanding very much 
more of a dog’s vital energy 
than any other sport with the 
gun. Except at the very begin- 
ning of a season, do not be 
afraid of over-feeding. <A dog 
in hard condition cannot have 
too much nourishing food, 
though a daily mass of pulpy 
biscuit will do more harm than 
good. Give them plenty of 
meat, boiled calf’s head or 
bullock’s liver is the best, with 
a good-sized bone, too large to 
be easily crushed, for them to 
amuse themselves upon and 
improve teeth and digestion 
when the meal is over. 

If a dog returns very ex- 
hausted from shooting, it is as 
well not to give him his dinner 
at once, but immediately after 
his rubbing to let him lap a 
basin of broken biscuit, soaked 
in warm milk, not putting his 
meat before him until an hour 
or so has elapsed, during which 
he may have rested and com- 
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forted himself on his dry straw. 
A dog thoroughly done up will 
either refuse his food altogether 
or bolt it so carelessly that it 
will be wasted or actually 
harmful, besides which the 
fever of mind and body caused 
by a long day’s exciting toil 
must be allowed to subside 
before the animal will be in 
condition to benefit by his 
meal. 

See that all thorns and ticks 
(which simply swarm upon dogs 
in the early part of a mild 
winter) are carefully removed 
before a dog is allowed to leave 
the hands of his rubber. The 
latter pests will be found 
clinging chiefly to a dog’s fore 
parts, and especially behind 
the ears, no doubt being 
collected off as his chest and 
shoulders brush through the 
long grass, and if suffered 
to remain will grow to an 
enormous size, causing no end 
of irritation and loss of much- 
needed rest. They may easily 
be felt by passing the fingers 
through the coat. In rubbing 
down especial attention should 
be paid to the spaces between 
the toes, as the whole con- 
dition of the feet depends 
on these parts being kept 
thoroughly clean and dry. 
It will be noticed that a dog 
returning dirty and wet from 
shooting will always commence 
his toilet, if left to himself, by 
licking first his feet, then his 
legs, then his loins and belly, 
indicating the order of things 
on which, to his own mind, his 
comfort depends. 

A very important question 
to dog-owners is the amount 
of work he may expect from 
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his kennel, how many days a- 
week each dog should be taken 
out. This is a difficult question 
to answer definitely, owing to 
the varying strength and tem- 
peraments of individual ani- 
mals; but I think it will be 


found that if the sportsman 


really means business—that is, 
shoots steadily day after day 
when the snipe are about, and 
from morn to eve—two days 
a-week for pointers or setters, 
and perhaps three for his re- 
trievers, whatever they may 
be, will be found enough. It 
is rarely possible in snipe- 
shooting to relieve one’s team 
by fresh dogs at mid-day, as 
is often done on a grouse-moor ; 
and even if possible, it is doubt- 
ful if it would be advantageous, 
as it would only mean four wet 
and more or less tired dogs in- 
stead of two at the close of the 
day. So that a team for a thor- 


oughly well-equipped snipe - 
shooting expedition would not 
be over-dogged with three 
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pointers or setters and a couple 
of retrievers. With great care 
in sparing dogs in their work, 
and barring casualties (which 
it is never quite safe to do), 
perhaps two of the former and 
a single retriever will ca 
you through, though this 
is certainly the irreducible 
minimum. Of course I am 
speaking of working but a 
single dog at a time. In my 
experience it is a waste of en- 
ergy and material to shoot 
snipe over a brace of pointers 
or setters, in spite of all the 
beauties of “ backing,” &c. 
Two dogs naturally make twice 
the disturbance that one would 
do, the ground is rarely favour- 
able to concerted action, and 
though more birds may be 
marked on wide open stretches 
of moorland, probably not one 
per cent more will be bagged, 
taking all the year through, 
than if but a single dog were 
employed. 
ScoLopPax. 
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ONE NIGHTS EXPERIENCES IN THIBET. 


A LONG day of weary march- 
ing along rough stony moun- 
tain-tracks, of stumbling over 
sharp-edged rocks, and of 
scrambling everlastingly up- 
ward in a vain effort to attain 
the summit of that awful 
Thibetan range on which Kis- 
met had stranded me, had so 
exhausted nature within me 
that hardly had the sun set ere 
I was freed from the thraldom 
of those eternal, all-pervading, 
rocky, snow-clad mountains, 
and enjoying once more in 
dreamland the babble of child- 
ren’s voices at play amid the 
orchard trees; whither my 


spirit nightly fled when freed 
from carnal restraint, seeking 
in the old home, far away, 


solace for the hardships and 
trials suffered during the day. 
No tent sheltered me, though 
the season was late in the 
autumn, and the elevation no 
less than 16,000 feet. A tent 
meant transport for its carriage, 
and would have attracted more 
notice, and this meant ad- 
ditional risks of detection in 
that forbidden land into which 
no European is allowed to enter ; 
and unavoidable risks were 
plentiful enough in all con- 
science without my adding un- 
necessarily to them. 

Who that has not experienced 
the effects of travel under 
similar conditions can realise 
what it is to find oneself in 
those trans- Himalayan table- 
lands? The unimaginable 
vastness of the mountain- 
ranges, alongside which the 


Alps would sink into compara- 
tively insignificant hills, creates 
a perfectly new sensation with- 
in one, and one realises, when 
placed face to face with Nature’s 
masterpieces, the microscopic 
dimensions of man and the 
petty character of his motives. 
After these impressions have 
lost some of their novelty, the 
sensation of solitude and the 
overwhelming silence amid such 
awe-inspiring surroundings 
become oppressive, crushing, 
almost maddening, especially 
when one is passing through a 
long, winding, narrow valley, 
completely shut in with almost 
perpendicular ranges, to escape 
over which appears as impossi- 
ble as though one were looking 
up from the depths of Etna’s 
largest crater. These sensa- 
tions change again as one rises 
to the still higher altitudes, 
where the air is brisk and the 
snow crisp; and the atmos- 
phere is so clear and rarefied 
as to puzzle one’s judgment of 
distance. Shadows are clear 
and well-defined, and all con- 
trasts are intensified, producing 
harsh effects, such as may be 
said to be reflected in the 
physiognomy of the Thibetaas, 
whose features appear to have 
been rough-hewn out of solid 
blocks with an axe, unaided by 
any refining chisel. 

I had been asleep some hours, 
when I was suddenly awakened 
by my faithful Thibetan attend- 
ant Karma calling at my 
ear, “Appa! Appa! [Father, 
Father] wake up!” The silver 
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crescent moon shone down 
sharply, and her rays in that 
clear frosty air struck the 
snow-tipped pinnacles of rock, 
rebounding again into space 
like flashes from the aurora, 
or like electric spray from 
those rocky, snowy, terminal 
points. 

“Appa! Appa! wake up!” 
repeated Karma. 

“What is it, Karma?” I 
asked, not altogether unaccus- 
tomed to having my rest dis- 
turbed during the past few 
months of dangerous travel 
over these hitherto unexplored 
regions. It had, indeed, fre- 
quently been necessary to de- 
camp upon just as abrupt a 
warning as this one, and to 
place as many miles as possible 
before dawn between me and 
my late resting-place, thanks 
to some suddenly acquired in- 


formation on the part of faith- 


ful Karma. My life was in 
his hands, humanly speaking, 
and I have indeed reason to 
be grateful to him for his 
untiring and devoted services 
in bringing me, disguised 
in Thibetan costume, safely 
through a long journey over 
& very considerable portion of 
this mysterious tract known as 
“the Roof of the World.” My 
object had been to acquire as 
much general information as 
possible as to the religion, 
manners, and customs of the 
people, and certain geographical 
information leading to the con- 
nection of the Sanpo river of 
Thibet with the Brahmaputra 
river of Assam. I had collected 
& mass of notes ; but one custom, 
as to which I had heard much 
to excite my interest and curi- 
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osity, I had never had an 
opportunity of studying from 
observation, and that was the 
weird Thibetan manner of dis- 
posing of the dead of the upper 
classes. I regretted that my 
notes were incomplete in this 
respect, and yet I was again 
near the British frontier, prior 
to leaving Thibet, and the 
chances of gratifying my desire 
were growing daily less. I had, 
of course, had frequent oppor- 
tunities of noting the scant 
ceremony awarded the bodies 
of the poor, which were simply 
thrown into any handy stream 
of sufficient volume to carry 
the bodies away. If no river 
chanced to be available, they 
were taken to a ravine or to a 
hill-top, and placed on the 
ground, without covering of 
any sort, and tied by the head, 
then cut in two by means of a 
sword, to further assist the 
wild animals in their office. 
As any ceremonies in this class 
of obsequies are always per- 
formed at the house of the de- 
ceased, and none where the 
body is deposited, the spectacle 
had presented nothing but a 
revolting aspect to me. I may 
mention in passing that cere- 
monies are observed only when 
the family of the deceased can 
afford to pay for them, and 
that the amount of ceremony 
necessary is not measured b 
the sins or virtues of the de- 
ceased, or by any arbitrary 
standard fixed by dogma or 
code of ethics, but solely by 
the means at the disposal of 
the estate—to settle a big bill 
or a little one. 

The obsequies of the upper 
classes I knew were performed 
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in a different style—in fact, in 
two ways—and with more or 
less pomp. I could hardly 
believe the descriptions, though 
I knew the Thibetans well; 
and I could not reasonably ex- 
pect my account to be credited 
in Europe by those who knew 
nothing of Thibet, unless I 
could vouch for my assertions 
from personal observation. 
After this explanation, it will 
be seen that my interest in the 
scene about to be recorded was 
not a morbid one, but, on the 
contrary, purely scientific. Re- 
turning to my narrative — 
“What is it, Karma?” I asked, 
rapidly secreting my precious 
notes, including my diary, 
about my person in case of a 
surprise. 

“Oh, Appa! see, they come ; 
now your Excellency will see 
what he has desired ;” and he 


pointed to an apparently end- 
less procession winding below 
us, but advancing in our direc- 


tion. I could guess without 
his telling me what the object 
of that procession was. “We 
must hide ourselves, Appa, as I 
think that they will pass this 
spot to reach yonder plateau.” 

It was the work of a very 
few minutes to stow our 
baggage behind some neigh- 
bouring rocks, and place our- 
selves close to the trail, on the 
watch. We were now so near 
the jealously guarded frontier 
that to meet a lot of Thibetan 
officials would have been a most 
unwelcome experience, their 
suspicions being very easily 
aroused along the frontier line. 
My voluminous notes, apart 
from my diary, would have con- 
victed me, and their loss would 
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have been a certainty, even if 
my life were spared. 

Slowly the procession crawled 
along, winding in zigzag up 
the steep sides of the snow- 
clad mountain. The torches 
were paled, and we saw more 
of their smoke than of their 
flame in that brilliant moon- 
light. Judging by the number 
of “Lamas” heading the pro- 
cession, and scattered at inter- 
vals throughout it, the deceased 
must have been of very high 
degree, and my expectations 
grew each moment as_ the 
never-ending line passed on 
round the corner, where the 
head of the procession had first 
come into view. I had seen the 
“Procession of the Dead,” with 
innumerable Japanese lanterns, 
winding for miles up the sides 
of the hills overlooking Naga- 
saki; I had seen Irish wakes, 
—and this long string of 
mourners, whose cries rose 
ever and anon, echoing up the 
mountain-sides, reminded me 
forcibly of the latter, though 
how different were the sur- 
roundings in the present case! 
Gradually the head of the 
column approached us, and 
Karma was able to distinguish 
the officials by their emblems, 
and he acted as a sort of show- 
man for my information. 

“See, Appa, first comes the 
Tchre Ko, or Living Buddha. 
He is the incarnation of 
Buddha, from a neighbouring 
Lamassery probably ; the dead 
must have been a great man 
indeed! Probably a Ti Gie 
[Governor of a Province] at 
least; this will be a grand 
affair! Oh yes, there is more 
than one Living Buddha ; when 
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a split occurred, each sect had 
to have its own, not to admit 
its inferiority. But this would 
take too long to explain now. 
See, after the Tchre Ko are two 
Kheng Bo, or Superiors of 
Lamasseries. Then there are 
two Ge Ke, Spiritual Superiors 
of Lamasseries. Then there 
are two Ge She, or Prefects of 
Lamasseries; then after them 
are the Ung Dye, or Chapel 
Masters, who lead the choir 
and religious ceremonies. Then 
those others are real Lamas, 
followed by the inferior degrees 
—Ge Lung, Ge Dang, and 
Kam Diang, or Gessa. Then 
come a crowd, see, of Tchra 
Pa, or Pen De, devotees in 
Lamasseries, without degrees, 
whom you say Europeans call 
‘Lamas’ by mistake. After 
them are the young Peng 
Giong, or La Tchru, appren- 
tices or novices. Om! what 
wealth the dead one must have 
possessed to pay for all this! 
These carrion -feeding gentry 
don’t turn out in such style for 
a trifle.” 

Karma had all the true 
Thibetan hatred for the priestly 
caste,—a hatred well merited, 
for, numbering about a quarter 
of the total male adult popula- 
tion of Thibet,—rapacious, im- 
moral, and utterly unproduc- 
tive, vampires living by their 
exactions from the people,— 
they have fallen into contempt, 
& contempt mingled, however, 
with superstitious, and justifi- 
able, fear. Still, the hatred 
they have inspired is such as a 
foreign Power, whether Great 
Britain or Russia, could turn 
to enormous account, were that 
hatred worked upon by capable 


emissaries. If assured of suffi- 
cient support, and of the per- 
manent suppression of their 
tyrants and their Lamasseries, 
the people would not move a 
hand to defend the Lama caste, 
or their country. 

“See, Appa, there are two 
whose cups have been broken” 
—a Thibetan idiom for having 
died—“ and they have not both 
died at the same time, for one 
has died before the harvest, 
and the other has only been 
dead a few days.” 

“Why, how can you tell 
that?” I asked. 

“Don’t you know, Excel- 
lency? If any one dies when 
the crops are standing, to per- 
form his rites then would bring 
hail, which would spoil all the 
crops. He has to be kept till 
the harvest is over, and that is 
the one in that bundle. His 
head has been tied between the 
knees, and he has been put in 
that bag, surrounded with salt : 
the bag has been carefully 
sewn up well in cloth, to pre- 
vent unpleasantness ; and thus 
enveloped he has been placed 
in the stable to await the 
harvest and the selection of a 
propitious day. That one will 
be burned. Om! but it was 
lucky that I was on my guard, 
owing to those footmarks and 
bits of buttered sticks I saw on 
our way up to-day: they told 
me what was about to happen, 
though, as we have not got as 
far as the site of the funeral 
pyre, I did not know where all 
this was to take place. Jf I 
am not mistaken, that plateau 
up there is the site,” and he 
pointed to one about half a mile 
off, higher up the mountain. 
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“Can’t we make a detour 
and get above them, so as to 
see everything?” I asked. 

Telling me to wait, he started 
off to prospect. In about half 
an hour he returned, and told 
me to follow him. He took his 
praying-wheel, and made me 
take mine, in case we should be 
discovered, and told me in that 
event merely to repeat the 
Ineffable Prayer, and then at- 
tempt to mix with the crowd, 
until we could separate our- 
selves and return to the bag- 
gage. Just as we were about 
to start, a dog, one of the power- 
ful, shaggy Thibetan breed, 
straying from the procession, 
came close up to my heels and 
barked. Discovery seemed now 
certain, as a score of dogs 
would be around us in a mo- 
ment! Karma, however, at the 
time, was concealed from the 
dog by a rock, as he had been 
to fetch something from the 
baggage: ere the dog could 
bark a second time, and as it 
slunk back from a kick I aimed 
at it, Karma, always ready in 
an emergency, in which respect 
he was most unlike his com- 
patriots, had stunned it with a 
huge stone. To finish it with 
his knife was the work of a 
second. We were not two 
hundred yards from the pro- 
cession. Those were anxious 
moments; but the bark not 
having been repeated, no other 
dogs appeared disposed to 
make inquiries, and we escaped 
notice. 

“Om, mani, pami, hom !”—the 
Ineffable Prayer. “That brute 
came near breaking our cups, 
Appa! But come, we can start 
now.” 
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With every precaution Kar- 
ma led the way, taking advan- 
tage of every rock, boulder, and 
ledge, until at last we reached 
@ projecting pinnacle, giving a 
commanding view of the plateau 
below us, on which the crowd 
were assembling. On one side 
of the plateau the mountain 
had a very gradual decline to a 
valley below, and the crowd 
formed an arc, leaving about a 
quarter of a mile of a chord, 
facing the gentle slope, quite 
open and free from people. 
A funeral pyre of wood, satu- 
rated with butter, Karma said, 
was plainly visible in the centre 
of the crescent formed by the 
crowd. The din made by the 
beating of gongs was some- 
thing appalling. Small fires 
were lighted at intervals within 
the crescent. The body in the 
sack was placed on the pyre. 
The other body was laid out on 
the snow, between the points 
of the horns of the crescent 
formed by the people, but 
about one hundred yards out- 
side of the crescent. The body 
was then stripped of coverings, 
and a scene was thereupon 
enacted which almost baffles 
description, for horror and 
weird effect, as viewed by me 
on that Thibetan mountain, in 
the dead of night, the moon 
having set. 

The so-called Lama priests 
assisting at the ceremonies 
were formed into two compan- 
ies. The duties were divided 
evidently between two different 
rites, or rituals,—those of the 
deceased about to be cremated, 
and those of the other deceased. 
Let me begin by describing the 
first of these, About a hundred 
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of the literati class, or, as Euro- 
peans erroneously call them, 
“Lamas” (for there are very 
few Lamas properly so called), 
each with a revolving prayer- 
wheel in hand, tramped round 
the blazing pyre in a circle, in 
full view of the crowd. The 
spectators occupied themselves 
beating gongs, and every now 
and then joined in a wild chant, 
led by the choir- masters and 
literati encircling the pyre. 
The flashing, smoky torches, 
now that the moon had set, lit 
up the scene below me with an 
effect quite indescribable. Was 
I dreaming that I was Man- 
fred? Had I invoked the 
“Mysterious Agency”? Had 
I cried aloud— 


“Ye spirits of the unbounded Universe 

Whom I have sought in darkness and 
in light— 

Ye, who do compass earth about and 
dwell 

In subtler essence, ye, to whom the 
tops 

Of mountains inaccessible are haunts, 

And earth’s and ocean’s caves familiar 
things— 

I call upon ye by the written charm, 

Which gives me power upon you— 
Rise ! appear !” 


Were these weird forms in that 
most elfish death-dance, singing, 
chanting, or repeating those 
words of First Destiny ?— 


“‘And here, on snows where never 
human foot 


Of common mortal trod, we nightly 
tread, 
And leave no traces ; o’er the savage 


5ea, 

a glassy ocean of the mountain ice, 

e skim its rugged breakers, which 

put on 

The aspect of a tumbling tempest’s 
oam, 

Frozen in a moment—a dead whirl- 
pool’s image— 

And this most steep fantastic pinnacle, 


The fretwork of some earthquake— 
where the clouds 
Pause to repose themselves in passing 
by— 
Is sacred to our revels in our vigils.” 
e e ° e e a e 


I had almost to pinch my- 
self to feel certain that I had 
all my senses about me, and 
that I was in very truth awake 
and not hypnotised by some of 
those occult agencies of which 
Thibet is the reputed focus. 

But I have only related a 
moiety of the proceedings, and 
that the least gruesome. Whilst 
the party at the pyre were be- 
having as described, the other 
contingent had been at work 
upon their hideously revolting 
task. 

The reason for beating the 
gongs and lighting the smaller 
fires, Karma explained to me, 
was not part of any religious 
ordinance, but in order to at- 
tract the wild dogs and vult- 
ures. These knew full well 
what those signals indicated, 
and to confirm this, within a 
quarter of an hour packs of 
wild dogs kept arriving at the 
open end of the crescent, hav- 
ing easily mounted by the 
gradual slope already referred 
to. The crescent formation 
adopted by the crowd was 
evidently with a view to per- 
mit the dogs to approach. 
Very soon their numbers be- 
came extraordinary, and re- 
minded me of an incidgnt I 
had witnessed at Benares, 
when, to show his power over 
the birds of the air, a Hindu 
for my edification had “called ” 
and brought the crows in 
thousands, darkening the air 
with them, till they settled 
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around us and covered a large 
compound, so that there was 
scarcely room for them to turn 
in it. Doubtless many visitors 
to, Benares have witnessed that 
performance. In that case, 
however, the attraction was 
not, as in this, the anticipation 
of a free repast. But that by 
the way. 

The highest functionary ad- 
vanced towards the corpse with 
slow and stately stride, and with 
great assumption of solemnity. 
Arriving at a mat placed along- 
side of the body, he slowly and 
gradually allowed his knees to 
bend under him till he knelt 
upon the mat. Stooping, he 


proceeded to dissect the body 
into pieces no larger than fil- 
berts. The dogs in the mean- 
time were kept off by the 
attendants. When he had con- 
cluded the dissection, the dogs 
were permitted to approach 


nearer, and then, bit by bit, he 
threw morsels to them, repeat- 
ing with each morsel the In- 
effable Prayer. When nothing 
but the big bones remained, 
these were powdered up in a 
mortar and mixed with meal- 
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brose (Tsang Pa), and then the 
officiating priest threw the mix- 
ture as he had thrown the rest 
—absolutely nothing must be 
left unconsumed. That not the 
smallest particle should remain 
unassimilated or out of its 
natural “plane,” he then did 
that which, while it confirmed 
Karma in his opinion of the 
exalted rank of the deceased, 
as it is only done for the very 
highest personages, formed a 
fit climax to this gruesome rite. 
Without washing his hands, 
the officiating priest next de- 
liberately and with all sol- 
emnity mixed a cup of Tsang 
Pa (brose made of meal mixed 
with broth or the national 
drink, buttered tea, which 
brose is the national dish, 
and is always mixed with the 
fingers), and then—ate it him- 
self ! 

That concluded the ghastly 
proceedings; and thus, in one 
eventful night, I had _ wit- 
nessed both methods prac- 
tised by Thibetans in dispos- 
ing of the dead of their upper 
classes. 

CuHas. H. LEPPER. 
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OLD GALWAY LIFE. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS. 


WE were a large household, 
even as households went in 
those days, when the family 
circle was much more extensive 
than it is at present. Often 
nowadays when I hear of the im- 
practicability of what are called 
dual arrangements, of the hope- 
lessness of mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law, or wife and 
sister-in-law, living in harmony 
together, I think of the motley 
group which was sheltered in 
the tall stone house that looked 
out over the gray lake with its 
wooded shores to the purple 
mountains beyond. Younger 
sons might be sent out into the 
world to seek their fortune ; but 
it was a matter of course that 
the eldest son when he married 
should bring his wife to the 
family home, and that his chil- 
dren should grow up under its 
roof-tree. Nor did it occur to 
any one that the young couple 
must have a sitting-room of 
their own—a castle of refuge 
to retreat to: their life merged 
in that of the family and flowed 
on with it. As professions for 
gentlewomen were undreamed 
of then, it followed as a matter 
of necessity that the unmarried 
daughters of a family, unless 
unusually well-portioned, must 
remain in the home of their 
birth, even when it had passed 
to a brother, or possibly to a 
still younger generation. They 
helped in the bringing up of 
the children, these elderly spin- 
sters, and filled up odd nooks 


and corners in the family life. 
Even more distant relatives, 
widowed aunts and cousins, 
left with straitened means and 
families of children, looked to 
the old ancestral home to pro- 
vide them with at least a tem- 
porary asylum, and its shelter 
was seldom or never denied to 
them. 

It must be remembered that 
the cost of living, or at least 
the outlay in ready money, was 
very much less than it would 
be at the present day, or such 
unbounded hospitality would 
have been scarcely possible. 
My grandfather, who was the 
head of our house, used to boast 
that his very numerous-family 
cost him almost nothing to 
maintain — the demesne, the 
garden, and the dairy supplied 
almost all our needs. It was 
no part of his economy to con- 
sider that the large quantities 
of home-grown products which 
weconsumed represented money 
in another form. 

Our household allowance was 
a sheep every week and a bul- 
lock once a-month, all that 
could not be eaten fresh being 
salted down in huge stone 
pickling-troughs. In addition 
the poultry-yard had its tribes 
of feathered fowl, farther afield 
rabbits multiplied in a manner 
devastating to the young plant- 
ations, trout abounded in the 
lake, so did game in its season. 
Fuel and light we had free, too, 
for we were surrounded by turf- 
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bogs, and we made our own 
candles—mould-candles for par- 
lour and drawing-room, and 
dips for kitchen and nursery 
use. Mould-candles were made 
of mutton-tallow, which was 
considered to give the better 
light. Wicks were drawn 
tightly through long narrow 
moulds fixed in rows to a board, 
and the melted fat poured in 
afterwards. For the dips 
lengths of loosely twisted wick 
were tied round a stick, a dozen 
or more at a time, and dipped 
into a great saucepan of grease 
upon the kitchen fire, allowed 
to cool and dipped again, till 
they had attained sufficient 
thickness. 

We baked our own bread, 
too, in a cavernous oven in the 
kitchen wall, in which huge 
turf-fires were kindled and 
allowed to burn themselves out, 
after which the hot ashes were 
swept out and the batch of 
loaves thrust in. Truly the 
careful housewife at the head 
of such an establishment as 
ours did not eat the bread of 
idleness in those days? Grocer- 
ies, for which coin of the realm 
was needed, were her most 
anxious consideration, and at 
that time when tea cost five 
shillings a-pound and sugar 
sixpence, for even the coarsest 
qualities, it was small wonder 
that such luxuries were denied 
to children and servants, who 
had to content themselves with 
bread and milk and oatmeal 
porridge, and perhaps we were 
none of us the worse for our 
simple regimen. 

Ready money was indeed so 
scarce in Galway that when 
play was high the stakes were 
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frequently made in live-stock, 
as being more plentiful than 
coin. A sheep a point and a 
bullock on the rubber were 
recognised stakes at whist. 
We were wont, like most of 
the Irish gentry, to make an 
annual migration from the far 
west to Dublin for the gaieties 
of the winter season. The 
heads of the family, and as 
many of its other members as 
could find accommodation, 
travelled in our own carriage, 
a truly patriarchal conveyance. 
It was hung so high from the 
ground that it had to be 
entered by a little carpeted 
staircase, which was folded 
back neatly inside the carriage, 
after the four occupants of the 
interior had taken their seats. 
Two others sat behind in the 
rumble, and two more on the 
box, for as we travelled with 
post - horses and postilions we 
did not need a coachman, and 
these outside seats were much 
sought after by the youngsters 
of the party. The big travelling 
carriage carried not only our- 
selves but also our wardrobes, 
in a set of trunks which speci- 
ally appertained to itself. It 
was a joyful day for us children 
when, a full week before the 
date of departure,—everything 
was done leisurely and with de- 
liberation in those days, there 
was none of the modern rush 
and hurry, —the black, iron- 
bound boxes were brought in- 
doors and carried upstairs to 
be packed. There was first the 
huge imperial, which covered 
the whole roof of the carriage, 
in which gowns could be laid 
without folding them — 00 
modern lady’s dress-basket was 
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ever half so capacious or con- 
venient. Then there was the 
boot, a smaller box, which 
slipped in under the coach- 
man’s feet: this was considered 
a man’s piece of luggage, and 
given up to the gentlemen of 
the party. Another curious 
wedge-shaped box fitted in be- 
tween the driving-seat and the 
body of the carriage ; and lastly 
there was what was called a 
cap-case, @ light box which 
swung behind from two iron 
hooks at the back of the rumble, 
and held the ladies’ bonnets. 
And bonnets were bonnets in 
those days, not the filmy 
morsels which now do duty as 
such, and they required a roomy 
receptacle to hold them. 

The weight of our equipage, 
when fully loaded with all its 
freight, animate and inanimate, 
must have been prodigious: it 
was not surprising that we 
travelled slowly. The journey 
from Galway to Dublin occupied 
three days. The first night we 
slept at Ballinasloe ; the second 
brought us to Kilbeggan; to- 
wards evening on the third a 
murky light, low down on the 
horizon, told us that we were 
approaching the metropolis. 

Posting cost a shilling a mile, 
with a gratuity besides to the 
post-boys. Ifthis wasinsufficient, 
they passed on a bad report of 
the travellers to their successors 
upon the next stage, and these 
revenged themselves beforehand 
by proceeding as slowly as 
possible, A penurious aunt, 
journeying across Ireland from 
Waterford to visit us, and find- 
ing herself crawling at snail’s 
pace, let down the window and 
called to the post-boys to go 
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more slowly still,—“ I’ve never 
been this way before, and I 
wish to admire the scenery.” 
“‘ Now, my dears,” she said to 
her daughters inside the car- 
riage, “they'll go fast, just to 
aggravate us.” But I do not 
know if the ruse succeeded or 
not. 

Those members of the family 
whom the travelling - carriage, 
roomy as it was, could not ac- 
commodate, or who were obliged 
to make chance journeys to or 
from Dublin at other times, 
could travel by land or by 
water, by the stage-coach or 
the canal-boat. All the mail- 
coaches started from the Post 
Office in Dublin at nine o’clock 
in the evening. To see them 
set out was one of the sights 
of Dublin, and one which there 
was always a large crowd 
gathered to witness. There 
was the Galway mail, the 
Sligo mail, the Belfast mail, 
and numerous others besides; 
and a merry and inspiriting 
spectacle it was to see the well- 
appointed four-horsed coaches 
draw off, with much tooting of 
horns and chaff from the by- 
standers, in their different direc- 
tions. It was pleasant enough, 
too, on a spring evening to 
drive out past the fresh greenery 
of the Phoenix Park and through 
the pretty village of Clondalkin 
on our western road. Fatigue, 
however, soon overcame pleas- 
ure, and those long hours of 
darkness during which one sat 
bolt upright, generally in com- 
pany with three other inside 
passengers, were very weari- 
some, and sleep was wellnigh 
impossible. The only rest we 
had, till Galway was reached, 
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was half an hour’s halt at 
Ballinasloe for an early break- 
fast. 

On one occasion I was travel- 
ling home alone, having danced 
well into the small hours the 
previous night. My father’s 
outside car met me in the inn- 
yard at Galway, and I was 
transferred without delay from 
one vehicle to the other, for the 
goodly number of Irish miles 
which had still to be accom- 
plished. So tired out was I 
that I fell asleep on the way 
and rolled off the car. The 
coachman drove on some dis- 
tance before he missed me, and 
turning back in much alarm, 
found me lying by the road- 
side, still sound asleep and 
quite unhurt. 

There were two services of 
passenger-boats at the time on 
the Grand Canal which inter- 
sects Ireland between Dublin 
and the great waterway of the 
Shannon. I do not remember 
that we ever patronised the 
ordinary boats, which took more 
than one day upon the road, 
and on board of which sleeping 
accommodation was provided 
for the passengers. But we fre- 
quently went up and down by 
the express, or Flyboat as it 
was called. The horses which 
drew it along the towing-path 
trotted, whilst the others only 
walked, and it accomplished 
the whole distance in one day. 
The Flyboat had a long cabin, 
very like a modern tramcar, 
with seats and windows on 
either side, and a gangway 
down the middle. There was 
a small deck fore and aft, 
where one could stand now 
and again to stretch one’s 


cramped limbs, and when pass- 
ing through the locks it was 
sometimes possible to go ashore 
for a few minutes. 

In Dublin itself in my earliest 
years we went about in sedan- 
chairs, and surely no more de- 
lightful conveyance was ever 
devised. The chair was brought 
into the hall, the occupant 
tucked herself away comfort- 
ably inside—there was no going 
out o’ nights into the cold raw 
air, no soiling of shoes or skirts 
on muddy pavements, — the 
chairmen picked up their load, 
carried it at a sort of jog-trot 
through the streets, and de- 
posited it within the hall of the 
house for which one was bound. 
Once I remember that my sister 
and I were sent in one chair to 
a children’s party. We had 
some quarrel on the way, and 
shook the chair so violently in 
our struggle that the chairmen 
set it down in the middle of the 
street, and refused to proceed 
until we behaved ourselves as 
ladies going out in a chair 
should. 

In those days the postage of 
a letter from Dublin to Gal- 
way cost tenpence, while from 
London it was one-and-six- 
pence. Unlike our present 
arrangements, it was the re- 
ceiver and not the sender of 
the epistle who paid _ the 
postage. The postmaster in 
our village kept a book, just as 
the greengrocer and milkman 
do nowadays, in which all 
letters received for the house- 
hold were entered, with the 
names of the recipients to 
whom they were addressed, 
and the postage paid upon 
them. The book was presented 
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tomy grandfather, and paid by 
him every week. It can readily 
be imagined that under such 
a system unnecessary letter- 
writing was not encouraged, 
whilst clandestine correspond- 
ence was wholly impossible, 
since each member of the family 
was held to strict account for 
all letters received by him or 
her during the week. A mem- 
ber of Parliament, however, 
could frank ten letters every 
day to any part of the United 
Kingdom; and if he did not 
require this number for his own 
correspondence, might oblige 
a friend by signing his name 
on an envelope, a boon which 
was much sought after. A 
peer possessed the privilege 
without any limit whatever, 
and I well remember seeing the 
Duke of Devonshire, who had 
stayed with us on a tour 
through Connemara, sit down 
at my grandmother’s writing- 
table just before his departure 
and sign his name on innumer- 
able envelopes, till the whole 
table was covered with them. 
They were a parting gift to 
my grandmother, to be filled 
in by her subsequently with 
the name of any correspondent 
she pleased. 

Duelling, though not so com- 
mon as it had been in the early 
years of the last century, was 
still tolerably frequent, and one 
rather secluded spot in the out- 
skirts of Galway was known as 
“the Field of Mars,” from its 
being the locality generally 
chosen for such encounters. 

re was also an individual 
called Pistol Blake, whom we 
regarded with much awe, his 
sobriquet having been earned 
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by the number of duels he had 
fought and by his skill as a 
marksman. 

My father on one occasion 
challenged, or was challenged 
by, a Mr French of Port Carron, 
who lived some miles from us, 
to fight. I have forgotten 
what the cause of offence was, 
if I was ever told it. In order 
not to alarm the ladies of either 
family, it was agreed that the 
duel should be fought at a fish- 
ing-lodge of my father’s up 
in the mountains, which was 
seldom inhabited, and was 
then standing empty. My 
father summoned a friend from 
a distance to act as his second, 
and they were walking up 
and down outside our gate, 
earnestly discussing the details 
of the meeting which was to 
take place next morning, when 
a gentleman in a gig came 
driving along the road. My 
father stopped the gig, and 
politely invited its occupant to 
come up to the house and dine. 
The offer was equally court- 
eously declined, and the gig 
drove on. 

“ Who’s your friend?” asked 
the second. 

“That’s French of Port Car- 
ron,” said my father calmly. 

“And what do you mean, 
sir,” roared the second in angry 
amazement, “by bringing me 
here on such a fool’s errand? 
Pretending you're going to 
fight this man, and then invit- 
ing him to dinner!” 

“And do you think, sir,” 
retorted my father, equally 
hotly, “that I’d allow Mr 
French or any other gentleman 
to drive past my gate without 
asking him in to dine? But I'll 
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fight him to-morrow all the 
same, a8 sure as My name is 
Martin, whether he’d dined 
with me or not.” 

In the end, however, when 
the parties met on the field, 
the seconds succeeded in patch- 
ing up @ reconciliation, and no 
encounter took place. 

Pistol Blake above - men- 
tioned was one of _ three 
brothers, of whom the other 
two were known respectively 
as Blake the Lamb and Blake 
G—d D—n; but how they 
had acquired these somewhat 
contrasting names I am not 
aware. Pistol Blake himself, 
however, on one occasion be- 
lied his bellicose sobriquet by 
throwing oil on waters which 
were rapidly rising into storm. 

A number of gentlemen of 
different religious persuasions 
had met together at dinner, 
and a controversial topic hav- 
ing been started, the argument 
was becoming unduly heated 
when Pistol Blake, whose own 
religious convictions were some- 
what of a loose fit, intervened. 

‘Come, you fellows,” he said, 
“what’s the use of quarrelling 
over trifles when we're all 
agreed on the main points? 
Now, don’t we all believe in 
heaven and hell?” 

Yes; so far the whole com- 
pany would all go with him. 

“And don’t we all believe 
St Peter holds the keys of 
them ? ”, 2 

Here very decided differ- 
ences of opinion made them- 
selves apparent. 

“Well, I believe it,” said 
Pistol Blake firmly; “and I 
believe when any one leaves 
this world and passes to the 
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upper regions—as I trust all 
here may do—St Peter meets 
them at the gate. ‘Who are 
you?’ he asks. ‘Please, St 
Peter, I’m So-and-so.’ ‘Are 
you a Protestant or a Cath- 
olic?’ ‘A Catholic, St Peter,’ 
‘Come in and turn to the 
right.’ Another soul appears 
before him. ‘Who are you?’ 
‘Please, St Peter, I’m Such-a- 
one.” ‘Are you a Protestant 
or a Catholic?’ ‘I’m a Pro- 
testant, St Peter.’ ‘Go to the 
left.’ Well, when my turn 
comes to quit this world and 
I arrive at the gate above, 
St Peter will say to me, ‘And 
who may you be?’ ‘Please, 
St Peter, I’m Pistol Blake of 
Galway.’ ‘And are you a 
Catholic or a Protestant?’ 
‘Indeed, St Peter, I’ve never 
been able to make up my mind 
which Iam.’ ‘All right, Pistol 
Blake, step in and take your 
choice of seats.’” 

In the laughter which greeted 
this sally angry feelings were 
forgotten, and the dinner fin- 
ished in peace and harmony. 

The services at our parish 
church were of a primitive sim- 
plicity, and the edifice itself as 
bare and unadorned as a barn. 
It was heated by two large 
fireplaces high up in the wall, 
in which in the winter-time 
large turf-fires blazed, and 4 
goodly store of turf was laid 
in readiness underneath each. 
Every now and again during 
the service my father or grand- | 
father would go out of our 
large square pew, in which we 
could sit or loll at ease, unseen 
by the rest of the congregation, 
poke the fires vigorously, and 
pile on more turf. There was | 
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no organ or musical instrument 
of any kind. We ourselves 
composed the choir: on wet 
Sundays, or whenever from any 
cause we did not come to 
church, there was no singing. 
Hymns were unknown, at any 
rate in Iar-Connaught. We 
sang the Psalms in the metrical 
version of Tate and Brady, two 
verses and the doxology, never 
more, no matter what the 
length of the Psalm might be. 
Perhaps the patience of the 
congregation would not have 
held out for more. Whenever 
we came late to church, which, 
having several Irish miles to 
drive, I fear happened but too 
often, the clerk, who was lame, 
would limp down from his 
desk—the lowest tier in the tall 
three-decker, of which the upper 
stories were reading-desk and 
pulpit—and come across to our 
pew to fetch the slip of paper 
on which we had written down 
the two psalms to be sung that 
morning. It was the clerk who 
subsequently gave them out, 
the musical portion of the ser- 
vice not being held to concern 
the clergyman. One of us girls 
raised the note, the others 
joined in, and the clerk beat 
time on the front of his desk. 

The old rector had five ser- 
mons, which he preached in 
regular and unvarying rota- 
tion. The Sundays as they 
came round were known to us 
not as the Third after the 
Epiphany or the Fifteenth after 
Trinity, but as Give-and-it- 
shall-be-given-to-you or Fight- 
the-good-fight-of-faith Sunday, 
from the text of the discourse 
which we knew we should 
listen to that day. However 
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familiar these theses might be 
to his hearers, it was absolutely 
necessary that they should be 
delivered in a black gown: if 
Dr Wilson had preached in his 
surplice, even his very tolerant 
congregation would have been 
scandalised. The church had, 
however, no vestry. The black 
gown was therefore always laid 
in readiness over the wooden 
enclosure that fenced the three- 
decker. During the singing of 
the second psalm Dr Wilson 
used to duck down behind this 
screen, and there, hidden from 
the eyes of the congregation, 
divest himself of his surplice 
and don the black gown in its 
stead. If another clergyman 
chanced to be present, he could 
be seen assisting to draw the 
vestment on; at other times, in 
Dr Wilson’s struggles to array 
himself, his head used to bob 
up and down from behind his 
screen in a manner that was 
highly amusing to us children. 

On one occasion the judge 
who was holding the assizes 
in Galway had come out to 
spend Sunday with us. Dr 
Wilson had heard that we had 
an important visitor staying 
with us; but being very deaf, 
he had received the mistaken 
impression that the distin- 
guished stranger was an ecclesi- 
astic. When the time for the 
sermon arrived, he came across 
to our pew, holding out the 
black gown in both hands, and 
sought to place it on the dis- 
mayed judge’s shoulders, ejac- 
ulating in his jerky fashion, 
“Won't ye preach? Won't ye 
preach?” It was with much 
difficulty that my father made 
him understand that our guest 
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was a legal and not a clerical 
dignitary. 

Once as we were driving 
home from church we saw a 
crowd gathered upon the road, 
and stopped to ask what was 
the matter. A quantity of oats 
had recently been stolen, we 
were told, and the wise woman, 
as the white witch is called 
in Ireland, had undertaken to 
discover the thief by means of 
a charm. 

Her appliances were of the 
simplest. Two men kneeling 
on the road, each held up a 
sheep-shears, on the points of 
which a large corn-sieve was 
balanced, and the wise woman 
standing beside them repeated 
over the names of all likely 
and unlikely delinquents in a 
sort of chant, demanding of the 
sieve—“ As the thruth’s in ye, 
was it Thady Kearney stole the 
corn? was it Tom Rorke?” 
and so on. Always, however, 
when the name of a certain 
Neddy Faherty was reached, 
the sieve toppled over and fell 
to the ground. Neddy Faherty 
was himself amongst the crowd, 
and loudly and vehemently pro- 
tested his innocence. Again 
and again the incantation was 
repeated ; but no matter where 
Neddy Faherty’s name was 
placed in the long list which 
the wise woman went through, 
as soon as it was uttered down 
same the sieve. Reading the 
growing mistrust upon his 
neighbours’ faces, poor Neddy 
burst through the throng to 
the side of the carriage and 
wildly implored our help. My 
father and grandfather, con- 
vinced that there must be 
some trickery or collusion at 
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the bottom of the matter, 
got out of the carriage and 
took possession themselves of 
the sieve and shears. The 
crowd waited breathlessly while 
once more the roll of names 
was gone through; but the re- 
sult was the same—as soon as 
Neddy Faherty was named, the 
sieve clattered down upon the 
road. Rendered desperate by 
this culminating proof of his 
guilt, Neddy burst into tears. 

“The Divil has a hoult of 
me,” he sobbed, “be raisin of 
me puttin’ a stitch in me 
breeks o’ Sunday last. Sure 
Tl go behind the wall an’ 
tak’ them off of me, an wid 
the blessin’ of God I'll be quit 
of him.” 

The ladies of the family 
deemed it as well not to await 
the result of this novel form of 
exorcism, and drove on. When 
the gentlemen returned home 
on foot, however, they reported 
that even the removal of poor 
Neddy’s nether garments had 
been impotent to break the 
spell; the sieve continued as 
before to turn over at each 
mention of his name. They 
both remained certain that the 
divination had been effected 
by means of a trick, but how it 
could have been accomplished 
they had not the least idea. In 
all probability by nothing more 
occult than the wise woman 
keeping sharp-eyed watch upon 
the sieve, and adroitly intro- 
ducing Neddy Faherty’s name 
as she saw that it was about 
to overbalance. 

They were the more strength- 
ened in their conviction by its 
being proved to demonstration 
a short time afterwards that 
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the thief of the oats was none 
other than the wise woman 
herself. 

Another instance of the belief 
in witchcraft was far more 
tragical. Walking with an 
aunt one day, we met a little 
barelegged boy, who led a 
young woman by the hand. 
She wore the blue cloak and 
red homespun skirt universal 
amongst the peasantry, and 
would have been strikingly 
pretty, save that her eyes 
had the far-away wandering 
look which bespeaks a mind 
astray. My aunt stopped and 
questioned the little fellow as 
to where he was going. 

“Tm takin’ me sisther to the 
priest to say a prayer over 
her. The sinses is gone out of 


her since her little child died, 
an’ maybe if the priest prays 
over her they’ll come back to 


her.” 

My aunt’s interest having 
been aroused, she made in- 
quiries concerning the poor 
girl, for she was little more, 
and discovered that she had 
been but a short time married, 
the match having, according to 
custom, been made for her by her 
parents. The husband proved 
to be a heartless brute, who 
ill-treated his young wife after 
a fashion happily very rare in 
Ireland. Her baby’s death 
was the last stroke of ill fate, 
and with it poor Mary Tierney’s 
mind wholly gave way, and she 
fied back to her father’s cabin, 
where she wandered aimlessly 
about, talking disjointedly to 
herself, and refusing absolutely 
to return to her husband. Very 
shortly after the day on which 
we had met her on the road, 
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the good priest’s ministrations 
having proved unavailing to 
cure a mind diseased, she and 
her family were sitting at their 
fireside when they saw Mary’s 
husband coming up the boreen, 
or lane. Mary started up in 
wild affright. 

“Hoide the tongs! Hoide 
the tongs!” she cried; words 
which were afterwards held 
as proof that an attempt 
upon her life had been made 
before. 

The appeal was disregarded, 
it being thought to be only one 
of her crazy fancies, and the 
husband, entering, sat down 
amongst the others. He had 
no difficulty in persuading them 
that the cause of Mary’s in- 
sanity was her being possessed 
by a witch, and he urged that 
if he were but permitted to 
place the tongs round his wife’s 
neck and make it meet, the evil 
spirit would be driven out, and 
Mary would be herself again. 
Incredible as it may seem, the 
attempt was permitted, and he 
strangled the unfortunate girl 
before her parents’ eyes. Even 
when she fell lifeless to the 
ground, he persuaded them that 
it was but the last departing 
effort of the witch, and that in 
a few moments her own spirit 
would come back to her, and 
she would rise up in her own 
right mind; and in this belief 
the parents ate their supper 
with the murderer, the girl- 
wife’s dead body lying on the 
floor beside them. 

Strangest of all, perhaps, 
when the hue and cry was 
out against the murderer and 
the police were hunting him, 
it was his wife’s family who 
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assisted to hide him, with the 
love of resisting the law which 
seems inborn in every Irish- 
man; and, thanks to their aid, 
he succeeded in evading jus- 
tice, and making his escape to 
America. 

My father and grandfather, 
as magistrates, administered 
impartial and patriarchal law 
throughout the district, not 
only adjudicating upon such 
cases as ordinarily figure in a 
court of petty sessions, but 
being also appealed to to 
settle family squabbles and 
neighbours’ quarrels; and the 
decisions that they gave in all 
such matters were unquestion- 
ingly obeyed. 

On one occasion the cause 
of dispute was a goose, to 
which two old women laid 
claim. The bone of contention 
appeared in court in a basket, 
out of which she succeeded in 
thrusting her head every now 
and again, trumpeting noisily, 
to denote her disapprobation of 
the proceedings. 

“Where do you live?” de- 
manded my grandfather of the 
first old woman. 

“The first house, yer honour, 
afther ye pass the cross-roads 
goin’ into Oughterard.” 

“And where do you live?” 
of the second claimant. 

“°Tis this side of the cross- 
roads, sir, an’ sure——” 

But my grandfather cut 
short the flood of objurgations 
and recriminations that was 
about to be poured forth. 

“Let the goose,” he said 
sternly, “be conveyed in the 
basket to the cross-roads, and 
be set at liberty there. Let no 


one dare to meddle with her, 
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but allow her to take her own 
road. I'll warrant she'll go 
where she’s accustomed to be 
fed.” 

This judgment was con- 
sidered but little inferior to 
that of Solomon. 

The most notable event of 
our childhood, however, was 
the battle between the Martins 
and the Offlaherties. We were 
not very actively concerned, 
being only a younger branch 
of the first-named family, the 
head of which was Thomas 
Martin of Ballynahinch, mem- 
ber for the County Galway, 
and owner of nearly all Conne- 
mara, whose boast it was that 
his avenue was thirty-six miles 
long, since for that distance 
the highroad from Galway ran 
through his property. 

The point at issue was a 
strip of bog, of no particular 
value, which lay between his 
estate and that of George 
Offlahertie, descendant of the 
“ferocious Offlaherties,” for 
deliverance from whom the 
citizens of Galway in olden 
times used in their litany to 
pray, and which was laid 
claim to by both A few 
waste acres more or less, in 
those great tracts of mountain 
and bog and heather, would 
not have seemed of any great 
consequence; but family pride 
and family honour were held 
to be involved, and instead of 
seeking a settlement of the dis- 
pute in a court of law, after 
the modern and prosaic fashion, 
the belligerents mustered their 
tenants, and marched down 
upon the debatable land, 
where with spades, flails, and 
graips a most furious battle 
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was fought. Thomas Martin, 
who was a man of gigantic 
proportions and _herculean 
strength, led his forces into 
action himself. He did not, 
indeed, avail himself of any 
weapon save his fists, but with 
those he dealt sledge-hammer 
blows upon the enemy. 

News came to us of the battle 
in progress, and my grandfather 
drove off at top speed in his gig 
to endeavour to stop the affray. 
Just as he reached the scene of 
conflict the lacework unmor- 
tared wall that fenced the bog 
went down flat upon the road, 
with all the Offlaherties tum- 
bling behind it, in headlong 
rout before the Martins, who 
remained in triumphant posses- 
sion of the field of battle. 

Both leaders were brought 
to trial for riot and disturb- 
ance of the peace. Thomas 
Martin, who had taken the 
most prominent part in the 
encounter, was sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment in 
Galway jail; while George 
Offiahertie, who had done 
somewhat less doughty deeds, 
was let off with half that 
penalty. 

Thomas Martin’s confinement 
was not made unduly irksome 
to him. The governor of the 
jail hastened to place his resid- 
ence at the county member’s 
disposal, and his friends were 
allowed to visit him without 
let or hindrance. He gave 
dinner-parties nightly to all 
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the neighbouring gentry, and 
was wont to declare afterwards 
that he had never enjoyed him- 
self more than within jail walls. 
Nor did his incarceration lower 
him in the least in the eyes 
of the electors. He returned 
straightway from prison to the 
House of Commons, and con- 
tinued to represent the County 
Galway for an unbroken period 
of thirty-five years, till his death 
in the black year of ’47. 

He died of the famine fever, 
as did so many of his own order 
in those evil days, for the pesti- 
lence, which hunger had en- 
gendered, infected rich and 


‘poor with its deadly breath. 


Before his death he had piled 
yet more debt on his already 
burdened estate, to buy meal 
for his starving tenantry. His 
only child and heiress, who had 
been styled in jest the Princess 
of Connemara, instead of the 
vast heritage which she had 
looked upon as her own, in- 
herited only its encumbrances, 
and fied penniless with her 
young husband to elude the 
imprisonment for debt which 
threatened her. They escaped 
from Galway in a sailing- 
vessel, and beyond the At- 
lantic, far from home and 
kin, Mary Martin, heiress to a 
hundred square miles of terri- 


tory, and reared in every 
luxury, died of want and 
privation. 


Her death was but one drop 
in an ocean of tragedy. 
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SALEH, bareheaded and in his 
evening clothes, passed out of 
the garden on to the road, and 
was presently climbing the 
hill upon which the Star and 
Garter stands. Once more the 
instinct of the forest - dweller 
had borne him in the direction 
of the Park, but the gates were 
closed, so turning to the left 
he skirted the high wall, fol- 
lowing it mechanically, wholly 
unconscious of whither his steps 
were carrying him. His only 
desire was to get away—some- 
where very far away from the 
men and women who knew 
him—so that he might do 
battle with his pain alone and 
unobserved. His was the dull 
misery —the sense that the 
world has come to an end— 
which any English lad might 
endure who has heard the love 
of the girl he had dreamed of 
making his own plighted to 
another man; but it was also 
much more than this. The 
tremendous reaction following 
upon the confidence, the trium- 
phant hope almost amounting 
to certainty, which had been 
his during the early hours of 
the evening, caused the blank 
despair by which he was now 
overshadowed to assume a pro- 
portionately sombre tint; but 
here, too, he was suffering no 
more than any Englishman 
might have suffered in the like 
circumstances. What differ- 


entiated his agony from that 
of the common run of men 
was the fact that, incidentally, 
his entire outlook upon life had 
been knocked out of focus. His 
was not merely the grief— 
poignant enough for the mo- 
ment, but by no means -neces- 
sarily eternal—of the lover 
who has learned that one be- 
witching maid is not for him. 
In the glare of dreadful light 
that had been poured upon his 
circumstances he saw at last 
that it was not only Alice Fair- 
fax who was denied to him by 
Fate, but that he was doomed 
to lifelong separation from all 
desirable members of her sex 
and race. The morbid, the de- 
based, the degraded—he now 
understood that the little Prin- 
cess had been right when she 
had declared that these were 
the only Englishwomen who 
would stoop to mate with 
him ; with him who had been 
taught to love beauty and truth 
and womanliness and honour! 
Thus his trouble was irremedi- 
able: time could not alter or 
soften it. It had its root in 
the fixed scheme of things—the 
sorry scheme that nothing 
could amend, 

And as it was irremediable, 
so also it owed no atom of its 
force to any fault, any misdeed, 
any failing of his own. He 
had been born a Malay,—a 
“nigger,” as he now bitterly 
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called it,—and he had had no 
choice in the matter, yet the 
accident of his birth was 
enough to rob him of all the 
joy of life. He was not to 
blame, yet on him alone fell 
the heavy, heavy punishment. 
The immense injustice of it 
appalled, amazed him: his 
utter impotence in the face of 
this unalterable, this tremend- 
ous fact set him tearing at 
his heart, as men in dreams 
struggle desperately with in- 
visible powers. Even now he 
could not understand the why 
of it—why a man whose train- 
ing had been that of other 
English lads, whose views and 
opinions were the same as 
theirs, who cherished their 
ideals, tried his best to live up 
to their standards, should be 
banned for all his days because 
his skin was swarthy. The 
reason was hidden from him, 


though of the cruel, ugly truth 
he no longer entertained a 
doubt; and then, in a flash, he 
recalled how he had smitten 
the little Princess in the face. 


No Englishman, no matter 
what the provocation, would 
have done that, he thought; 
and with unwonted clearness 


of introspection it dawned upon: 


him that it was not only in 
the colour of his skir that he 
differed from the men around 
him. In that moment of mad 
pain, and misery, and anger, 
his real self had come to the 
surface, beneath which it had 
lain hidden for years, and Saleh 
stood astounded at what it had 
revealed. 

It seemed to him that he had 
been moving through a world 
of dreams, of smiling unreal- 
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ities, and had mistaken these 
mocking, delicious illusions for 
the truths of life. Now, in an 
incredibly brief space, enlight- 
enment had been forced upon 
him, and for the first time he 
perceived something of the pro- 
portions of the facts that made 
his circumstances. A_ thou- 
sand half-forgotten memories 
crowded his recollection, piecing 
themselves together into a con- 
nected coherent whole, and the 
discovery was driven into his 
intelligence that his transforma- 
tion into an Englishman had 
never been sufficiently complete 
to delude any one but himself. 
He had been “ taken in” by it, 
but he had been alone a victim 
of the deception. He knew this 
now, knew that he had always 
been an alien, an outcast, an 
inferior, even to those who had 
been kindest to him, even to 
the Le Mesuriers, who had 
adopted him, loved him after a 
fashion. His affection for the 
Le Mesurier girls was that of a 
brother for his sisters; but he 
felt it in his bones now, that 
had that sentiment ripened into 
something more passionate, it 
would have awakened the same 
incredulous, almost horrified, 
dismay which the idea, when 
barely suggested to her, had 
aroused in Alice Fairfax. 
Therefore, as Saleh plodded 
blindly through the growing 
twilight of the early morning, 
he was bowed down by a bur- 
den of humiliation and self- 
abasement till little of fight 
was left in him. He had not 
the heart, the spirit, now to 
dispute the facts, to arraign 
their justice. Only he was 
utterly wretched, filled with a 
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loathing for his body because it 
was not like the bodies of the 
white folk to whom he would 
fain have belonged; with a 
hatred of the soul within him, 
because it too had shown itself 
that night to be unlike that 
which he had learned to think 
that the soul of a man should 
be. As he still expressed it, 
shackled by the limits of his 
vocabulary, he felt himself to 
be “made all wrong” within 
and without, and the percep- 
tion that this was not his fault, 
that he could do nought to 
prevent it, only added to the 
bitterness of his rage and 
misery. Fiercely he longed for 
death, longed to be blotted 
out, to cease to be. His very 
existence had become to him 
a thing repulsive since this 
thorough comprehension of his 
inferiority had penetrated his 


understanding, and the feeling 
brought with it a mad fury 


against humanity at large. 
Suicide never presented itself 
to his imagination as a possi- 
bility : his Malayan instinct did 
him so much service. But he 
was possessed by a craving to 
hurt others, to make them feel 
pain, to force them to share in 
some kind the agony that 
preyed upon his heart. The 
impulse of the dmok-runner was 
gripping him, and though he 
barely realised what it was 
with which he was contending, 
he strove with it, summoning 
to his aid all the mastery of 
self which his five years spent 
in an English household had 
instilled into him. And all the 
while, underlying, interwoven 
with his other tempestuous 
thoughts, the memory of Alice 
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Fairfax haunted him, — the 
memory of his love for her, 
of her sweetness and kindness 
to him, of the soft happy sigh 
which he had overheard, of her 
joy in the love of another man; 
and then he would fall to 
smiting himself cruelly upon 
the breast, as though he sought 
to stun by blows the passionate 
demons of envy and grief that 
were gnawing at his vitals. 
The summer sun was shining 
brightly as he came at last 
along Roehampton Lane, and 
so out upon the Portsmouth 
Road, which leads across Put- 
ney Heath. The road was 
empty save for half-a-dozen 
bicyclists, in flannels and 
sweaters, with bath - towels 
round their necks, pedalling 
gaily riverwards for an early 
morning dip. These wayfarers 
looked at Saleh with amused 
surprise, and he glared back at 
them in hatred, through heavy 
bloodshot eyes. Why should 
they sneer at his misery? 
Many of them plainly were not 
even gentlemen, he thought, 
and he—he was the son of a 
king! Yes, but they were 
white, and in so much they 
towered above him in unap- 
proachable superiority. There 
were white women of their own 
class, women who doubtless 
represented to them the height 
of their desires, who would love 
them, cherish them, and see 
nothing degrading, no covert 
insult, in the devotion which 
these men could offer. ‘ Wo- 
men of their own class!” Yes, 
that was it. There did not 
exist in all the world any 
women of his class, Saleh felt. 
He had learned that night 
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that he was not, could never be, 
a white man; but he knew no 
less surely that only an edu- 
cated Englishwoman could 
satisfy his ideals, could give 
him the companionship, the 
kind of love, for which he hun- 
gered. With a wonderful dis- 
tinctness the life lived in his 
father’s Court was suddenly 
pictured for him by memory. 
He recalled the crowds of 
empty, vapid, giggling women 
among whom his early years 
had been spent—women whose 
very conception of love was 
only as a debased and debasing 
passion; women who had no 
minds, no ideas, no ambitions 
even, save the gratification of 
their cupidity and their vanity ; 
women whose only conversation 
was a sort of reckless banter, 
whose only joys were the satis- 
faction of coarse appetites ; 
women who sank uncomplain- 
ingly into mere _ slovenly 
drudges when their short- 
lived youth and beauty were 
ended. The thought of them 
set him shuddering, as in mer- 
ciless contrast there floated 
before his mind’s eye those 
other women of whom Alice 
Fairfax was for him the 
type. 

Presently he found himself 
at the bottom of Putney Hill, 
with the wood pavements of 
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London beneath his feet. The 
passers-by were staring at his 
bare head, his disordered even- 
ing-dress, his dark face. A 
knot of gutter children jeered 
him, and he turned upon them 
a face so savage that they fled 
in terror. Then suddenly re- 
alising the strangeness of his 
position, of the appearance 
which he must be presenting, 
he hailed a four-wheeler from 
the stand near the bridge, and 
bade the driver take him to 
Jack Norris’s address in York 
Street, St James’s. He knew 
few people in London: he could 
not bring himself to go back 
to the Le Mesuriers in his 
present circumstances and in 
a condition of such woful dis- 
array. Jack, he knew, would 
give him shelter, and also, it 
seemed to him, this white 
man, who knew and loved the 
Malayan land, would under- 
stand better than his fellows. 
Therefore he drove to York 
Street through the slowly 
waking town, hiding himself 
from curious eyes as best he 
might in the depths of the 
four-wheeler, and feeling jarred 
by the incongruity of this pro- 
saic vehicle and by the self- 
absorbed indifference of London 
to the tremendous tragedy of 
which he knew himself to be 
the victim. 


XIII. 


Jack Norris, colonial civil 
servant, carried with him when 
on leave many of the barbar- 
ous habits bred by long exile, 
wherewith to outrage the 
eternal fitness of the civilisa- 
tion encompassing him. Thus 


he was an incurably early 
riser, a persistent devourer of 
“early morning breakfast,” a 
thrall of the insidious, poison- 
ous, depraved, and wholly de- 
lightful early - morning cigar- 
ette. It was his custom to 
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enjoy these luxuries lounging 
in a huge chair, with his legs 
thrown over one of the arms, 
with all that he required set 
within easy reach of his hand, 
and a book resting on his knee, 
its page partly obscured by the 
clouds of tobacco-smoke. Also, 
during this hour of peace and 
quiet, ere the strenuous whirl- 
pool of the day had sucked 
him into its vortex, he was 
accustomed to let the oriental 
half of him—the half that had 
been absorbed little by little 
from his Malayan environment 
—assert itself. He thrust his 
bare feet into sandals, ham- 
pered his body by no garments 
save a loose silk jacket open 
at the neck, and a wide native 
waist-skirt, knotted about his 
middle and falling to his 
ankles, like a plaid petticoat 
of innumerable colours. It 
was a relief to be free for a 
little space from the grip of 
the high collar and starched 
shirt,—the rigid strait-waist- 
coat of civilisation,—and with 
his body thus released from 
conventional restraints it was 
easy for his mind to take on 
something of the peaceful in- 
dolence of the Oriental. By 
nature alive with energy, quick 
with force and with vitality, 
he was able, while the day was 
yet young and quiet, to look 
out upon life with the lazy 
philosophy of the brown man; 
to regard for the moment toil 
and effort of any kind as a 
blameworthy and inexplicable 
madness; to dream dreams ; 
to dwell upon the past, upon 
things done, without troubling 
himself about plans for the 
future, difficulties that still 
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waited to be overcome, and 
all “the demned horrid grind” 
of active life. 

He was sitting thus, smok- 
ing, sipping his tea, dreaming, 
and making pretence to read, 
when Saleh suddenly threw 
open the door and entered the 
room. The boy was draggled 
and woe-begone. His dress- 
shirt was soiled and crumpled ; 
his tie was out of place; his 
clothes were powdered with the 
dust of the roads; his pumps 
were trodden down at heel. 
His face, too, was drawn and 
gaunt, robbed for the time of 
its air of excessive youthful- 
ness; his cheeks were hollow; 
and the colour of his skin had 
that grey tinge that belongs 
to the faces of brown men 
who are the prey of violent 
emotion. His eyes, deeply 
sunken by fatigue and want 
of sleep, were bloodshot. They 
glared with a sort of savage 
pain, and the dark bruise-like 
smudges below them gave to 
them an unnatural brightness. 
His hair was disordered; his 
forehead knit into hard lines; 
his gums, drawn back a little, 
disclosed the even rows of his 
set teeth. Jack noticed, too, 
that the hands hanging by his 
sides were tightly clenched. 

Saleh stood within the closed 
door, swaying a little from side 
to side, looking at Jack in 
silence; and for an instant the 
white man gazed at him in 
astonishment. Then he leaped 
to his feet. 

“What hath befallen thee?” 
he asked, speaking in the ver- 
nacular. 

The question was asked 
mechanically; but no answer 
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came to it beyond a sort of 
choking cry, such as_ might 
have escaped from an animal 
in pain, and Norris, taking 
Saleh by the hand, half led 
him, half pushed him into a 
chair. He poured out a cup 
of tea and made the lad drink 
it. Then he seated himself on 
the arm of the chair and pat- 
ted his visitor on the shoulder, 
soothingly, without saying a 
word, as a man might caress 
a frightened child. 

Saleh remained silent, as 
though sunken deep in a 
dreary torpor, shivering a lit- 
tle now and again as with 
an ague, his quivering body 
held with a certain rigidity, 
his heavy eyes fixed upon va- 
cancy. The silence of the 
room was broken only by 
Saleh’s laboured breathing and 
by the ticking of a clock upon 
the mantelpiece. Had his vis- 
itor been a European, curiosity 
might have impelled Jack to 
cross-question him, to try to 
discover the lie of the land, 
that he might the better be 
able to comfort him; but Saleh 
was a Malay, wherefore his 
white friend said no word, 
and waited with the exhaust- 
less patience born of long 
habit. He felt the youngster’s 
shoulder thrilling under his 
touch; with the corner of his 
eye he noted the twitching 
features, the clenched hands, 
the taut muscles; and the 
memory came back to him of 
a night long ago in the capital 
of Pélésu, when he had spent 
some anxious hours at the 
elbow of a Malay friend, with 
difficulty combating the devil 
which impelled him to run 
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dmok since grief for a father’s 
death was overpowering him. 
He remembered the hushed, 
breathless whisper with which 
the Malay had said to him— 

“Don’t speak to me! ... 
Don’t let any one speak to 
MO sas Bees Banat Baw 
If any one speaks to me, I 
shall . . . I shall... I 
shall ... I shall do them an 
injury! ... Keepclose, Tian, 
keep close!... Let me feel thy 
hand gripping me!... Letme 
know that thou wilt not let 

o!... Keep very close!” 

It had been an anxious time, 
a nightmare whose reality was 
horrible, for the credit of the 
British Agency had depended 
upon Jack’s ability to subdue 
the possessing demon; and 
when the dawn had come, 
and the Malay had sunk at 
last into a restless moaning 
sleep, Norris had risen up 
feeling aged and shattered, and 
knowing that he, if ever a 
man had done so, had wrestled 
that night with devils. 

It seemed to him that Saleh 
was now the victim of a similar 
nervous obsession ; that he too 
was on the brink, tottering on 
the brink, of that gulf into 
which from time to time a 
Malay, driven beyond the 
bounds of human endurance, 
plunges, seeking death amid 
the slaughter of his fellows. 
The incongruity of the idea 
struck him as wonderful—the 
incongruity of this savage in- 
stinct and the little English- 
nurtured boy whom he had 
known, the incongruity of such 
elemental passions and the 
staid ponderous life, the order- 
liness of London! Yet for all 
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that he saw no reason to 
question the accuracy of his 
diagnosis: the shoulder that 
quivered under his hand, that 
nervous working face, spoke 
to him more forcibly than 
words; only there was a cer- 
tain bathos in the situation, 
here in this weaponless land, 
amid the organised systems 
that impose so crushing a re- 
straint upon individual action. 
In the capital of Pélésu the 
thing had been very real, 
thoroughly in its place in the 
picture, inevitable, a natural 
circumstance. In the little 
sitting-room in York Street 
he felt it to be grotesque, farci- 
cal, a piece of pure burlesque. 
Yet to Saleh, of course, let the 
cause of his emotions be what 
they might, the thing was real, 
Jack was sure, and the lad 
differed from that other Malay 
only because he was making a 
more gallant effort to restrain 
himself. But for him, too, the 
presence of the white man who 
understood, who needed no word 
of explanation, was a very 
tower of strength. Jack’s 
proximity, the sense of calm 
force and determination ex- 
haled from him, were tonics 
that helped the sufferer to 
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fight the rending struggle that 
was going on within him; 
wherefore, gradually, Saleh re- 
laxed the rigidity of his limbs, 
and his stare lost something 
of its fixed intensity. 

Jack was quick to note the 
change; and as soon as he had 
satisfied himself that it was 
safe to quit Saleh’s side for 
an instant, he went into his 
bedroom, and presently re- 
turned with a dose of bromide 
in a tumbler. This, not with- 
out difficulty, he forced Saleh 
to swallow, and in a little 
while the soothing properties 
of the drug began to take 
effect upon his exhausted 
frame. He sank back into the 
cushions of the chair, his limbs 
hanging limp and loosened, the 
fire dying out of his hollow 
eyes. 

“T have spent the night 
among the fires of the Terrible 
Place!” he said drowsily, drop- 
ping into the vernacular, which 
had so long been unfamiliar to 
his tongue; and with that ex- 
planation Jack Norris had to 
content himself, for nothing 
more fell from his guest before 
sleep came upon him, and he 
lay, moaning a little, tucked 
into Jack’s bed. 


xIV, 


“<The evil that men do lives 
after them,” quoted Jack 
Norris; “‘The good is oft 
interred with their bones.’ 
We white folk have done a 
wonderful lot of good in 
Pélésu beyond a doubt, but it 
will take a world of it to wipe 
out the memory of the harm 
we have done to poor Saleh. 


From first to last we have made 
a pretty bad break with him.” 

“TI really cannot agree with 
you,” said Mr Le Mesurier 
earnestly. “He is suffering 
now, poor boy, suffering cruelly ; 
but against that you must 
place the benefits he has de- 
rived from his education in 
England.” 
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“T don’t fancy that his very 
slender book-knowledge is going 
to help him much,” said Jack 


y: 

“T was not referring to his 
books,” said Mr Le Mesurier. 
“He has never distinguished 
himself as a scholar—he lacks 
the mental energy and stamina 
for that kind of thing. No; I 
was thinking of the improved 
moral standard which associa- 
tion with English people has 
given him.” 

“T don’t think you or any 
one who has not watched him 
daily, as we have done, can 
know how really good the boy 
is,” said Mrs Le Mesurier softly, 
bending the gaze of her kind 
eyes upon Jack’s honest, ugly 
face. “He has learned to be 
quite punctiliously upright and 
honourable, and he has lived a 
life as pure and manly as I 
could wish that of my own son 
to be.” 

They were seated in Jack’s 
small sitting-room after dinner, 
the men smoking, Mrs Le 
Mesurier reclining with tired 
grace in the one big arm-chair. 
Jack had wired for his guests 
earlier in the day, and they had 
come hurriedly in answer to 
his telegram. Saleh was lying 
in the next room, tossing in a 
high fever, and all his three 
friends had had an anxious and 
a busy day arranging for his 
nursing. Now they were rest- 
ing from their labours, and were 
talking of the topic which for 
the moment filled their minds 
to the exclusion of aught else. 

“T daresay he is all that,” 
said Jack; “but don’t you see? 
It is because he is so malleable, 
so plastic, that you have been 
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able to influence him as you 
have done. You have given 
him the training of an English 
boy, and he has taken to it 
like a duck to water. The 
only difference is that he has 
learned consciously what we all 
learned without knowing it. 
You have utterly changed him. 
You have given him improved 
standards of morality, 1 dare- 
say, improved standards of 
everything, including taste; 
you have set an ideal before 
him of which he had never 
dreamed before, and you have 
led him for years to fight his 
way up to it. An English boy 
does not need to be taught to 
be an Englishman. It comes 
natural to him. But you had 
to make Saleh see, to begin 
with, that it is a fine thing to 
be an Englishman, and that 
once accomplished, you have 
done your best to help him to 
attain to the unattainable.” 

“But, as you must see for 
yourself, it has not been the un- 
attainable in his case. The 
boy is English now in all his 
instincts,” interposed Mr Le 
Mesurier. 

“Not all of them, I think,’ 
said Jack; “but that doesn’t 
matter. The point is, that you 
have taught him between you 
that the one thing for him to 
do is to become an Englishman, 
—not a Christian, mind you, 
but just an Englishman. He 
has believed you, and now he is 
as near an approximation to a 
decent white man as a Malay 
can be.” 

“Ah, you admit that,” said 
Mrs Le Mesurier. “Is not that 
something to have accom- 
plished ?” 
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She spoke with a sort of 
passionate enthusiasm which 
Jack thought very tender and 
beautiful—tender and beautiful 
as only the dreams of good 
women can be. 

“You have such faith in 
sheer goodness that I despair 
of ever making you under- 
stand,” hesaid. “ Virtue ought 
to be everything, oughtn’t it?” 

“I think it is everything— 
everything that matters,” said 
Mrs Le Mesurier softly. 

“‘T wish it were!” cried Jack. 
‘Of course it ought to be, only 
—well, it isn’t, you know. You 
have given Saleh an ideal—a 
purely secular, not a religious 
ideal; you have helped him to 
work up to it; you have helped 
him so well that it seemed to 
him that he had attained it; 
and then the events of last 
night happened, and he found 
that he had mistaken the lowest 
valley for the crest of the un- 
achievable mountain. You see 
there was a flaw in the theory 
from the beginning. A Malay 
hasn’t got the rudiments of the 
Englishman in him; there aren’t 
the materials there with which 
to effect the transformation ; all 
you can do is to make of him 
an imitation, a sorry imita- 
tion, a sham, a fraud! Don’t 
imagine that I question his 
good faith for an instant,” Jack 
added hurriedly. ‘The pliabil- 
ity of the poor little beggar, 
the very love of the approval 
of his fellows which is bred in 
the bones of a Malay, helped 
him to deceive himself—and 
you! He has been so busy 
aping Englishmen for so long, 
consciously at first, less con- 
sciously later, but aping always, 
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that the thing had become a 
habit. You believed you had 
made an Englishman of him: 
he hoped that you were right 
—believed that you were right, 
very likely ; and now suddenly, 
without a word of warning, he 
has brought up sheer against 
the Truth—the eternal, ad- 
amantine Truth that swerves 
for no man. If you could have 
changed the colour of his skin, 
the deception might have lasted 
a trifle longer than it has done; 
but that was a miracle that 
even your love and kindness 
and constant influence could 
not accomplish, that even his 
imitative genius could not fake; 
and the change inside him is no 
more complete, only you haven't 
eyes to penetrate into those 
depths.” 

Jack stopped breathless, and 
Mr Le Mesurier looked at his 
wife. They both shook their 
heads. 

“T can’t think you know him 
as we do,” Mr Le Mesurier said 
gravely. ‘“‘I refuse to believe 
that the change in him is only 
skin-deep, as you seem to think 
ag 

“T don’t think, I know,” said 
Jack. “He told me things 
himself this morning after he 
woke up, before you came,— 
things I can’t repeat because 
you wouldn’t understand. 
Don’t mistake me, Mrs Le 
Mesurier,” he said hastily, as 
Saleh’s adopted mother turned 
anxious eyes upon him; “I 
am not referring to any sins 
against his acquired code of 
morality. I don’t mean that 
he has been knowingly deceiv- 
ing you. Nothing of the kind. 
Only, well, he told me enough 
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to convince me that the Malay 
soul is alive and kicking, and 
very much its old unregenerate 
self. You see it woke up sud- 
denly last night, and shook 
itself in a way that surprised 
even its owner.” 

“ And you think that it is all 
wasted—all this love and care, 
all the hopes we have had for 
him?” said Mrs Le Mesurier, 
leaning forward in her chair, 
her hands clasped on her knee, 
her eyes looking almost be- 
seechingly into Jack’s grim 
face. “You don’t know how 
I have yearned over him, how 
I have prayed... .” 

“Tt can’t be wasted—no kind 
action can ever be wasted. 
That much at least must be 
sure. But... oh, I feel a 
brute for saying it!... the 
whole thing is just a gigantic 
mistake, the sort of mistake 
that white men make, with the 
most glorious intentions, and 
without an atom of foresight, 
in the name of Progress.” 

“TI still think that you are 
wrong,” persisted Mr Le Mes- 
urier. “The happiness of the 
individual, much as we may 
desire it, is not everything. 
Saleh will not spend all his 
days among English people. I 
only this morning received a 
letter telling me to arrange 
for his return. His training 
here will fit him for the govern- 
ment of his people. It will 
enable him to exert over them 
a beneficial, an elevating in- 
fluence. His principles are ac- 
quired, I admit, but they are 
solid.” 

Jack groaned aloud. 

“You don’t understand, you 
can’t understand,” he said hope- 
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lessly. “If you knew the Ma- 
lays as I know them; if you 
had lived into their life as I 
have done ; if you had gone for 
a year at a time without seeing 
a white face or speaking a word 
of your own language, so that 
the strangeness of you had time 
to wear off, and the natives 
grew to look upon you as one 
of themselves, and let you get 
a real sight of their characters, 
not decked out for your in- 
spection, but living, so to speak, 
in their shirt-sleeves, you would 
see matters as I see them. You 
can form no conception of the 
inert bulk of that people, the 
sheer dead-weight of their in- 
ertia. They are incapable of 
feeling even the ‘divine dis- 
content,’ which is the begin- 
ning of new things, the very 
groundwork upon which reform 
can be built up. To you it is 
self-evident that they need ele- 
vating, that they occupy an 
inferior position; but they 
wouldn’t agree with you. They 
are quite satisfied with them- 
selves as they stand; they are 
altogether unambitious of im- 
provement ; unconscious that, 
in so far as they are concerned, 
improvement is either possible 
or necessary. You have taught 
Saleh to accept your point of 
view, have put him utterly out 
of conceit with himself, with 
his lot, wholly out of touch 
and sympathy with his own 
people.” 

“But now that he has 
learned to look at all things 
from a higher standpoint, he 
will make a wiser ruler than 
his father before him,” said 
Mr Le Mesurier. 

“T am afraid that even that 
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does not follow,” replied Jack. 
“ You see, the British Govern- 
ment looks after the adminis- 
tration of the country, and 
takes precious good care now- 
adays that the Sultan doesn’t 
oppress his subjects, so the 
personality of the ruler—the 
nominal ruler—does not signify 
much. On the other hand, the 
Sultan is the recognised mouth- 
piece of the native population. 
His position is secure; he 
stands to lose nothing by any 
concessions that the Govern- 
ment may be led to make to 
his subjects; and since he is 
by birth, by training, and by 
instinct a Malay of the Malays, 
he is in close sympathy with 
the natives, knows what they 
want, why they want it, what 
will happen if they get it, and 
has no motive to conceal his 
knowledge. But put Saleh in 
the same position. We have 
made a sort of Englishman of 
him, taught him io see things 
exclusively from our point of 
view, have estranged his sym- 
pathies from his own people, 
have blunted his understanding 
of their character and needs. 
They will spot the change in 
him quick enough,—trust them 
for that,— and the springs of 
their confidence will be dried 
up at the source. Far from 
making him a more useful in- 
strument for the government 
of his people, the training we 
have given him will spoil him 
for the very work he could 
have done most efficiently.” 
“If you are right,” said Mr 
Le Mesurier sadly, “this is a 
very miserable business. I con- 
fess that the matter has not 
appealed to me in this way 
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before. I am beginning to wish 
that I had never had a hand 
in it.” 

“T would give worlds to be- 
lieve that I was mistaken,” 
said Jack, no less sadly; “but 
I know, I know. To sacrifice 
the happiness of the individual 
for the happiness of the majority 
is sound, no doubt. A heroic 
policy, perhaps, but utilitarian 
and just. I haven’t a word to 
say against it. But in this 
case, it seems to me, the cause 
of the greater number has not 
been served, and the hapless 
individual has been delivered 
up a whole burnt-offering,—has 
been plunged into the fires of 
the Terrible Place, as he said 
himself, poor little fellow!” 

“ And what do you think is 
to be the end of it all?” asked 
Mrs Le Mesurier drearily. 
Neither she nor her husband 
seemed able longer to contend 
against Jack’s merciless logic, 
backed as it was by such deep, 
sure knowledge. 

“Heaven knows he an- 
swered. ‘You see he has found 
out that he isn’t and can never 
be the Englishman he had 
thought himself—that, in a 
word, everything for which he 
has been striving is unattain- 
able. A reaction of some sort 
is inevitable in the face of this 
paralysing discovery. For the 
moment, as far as I can make 
out, he is in desperate pain; 
but his strongest feeling is 
humiliation, disgust of himself 
because of his limitations physi- 
caland moral. Thatis bad, but 
in a way it is healthy too. If 
he sticks to that he will suffer, 
but it won’t do him much 
harm.” 


” 
! 
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“Then what do you fear?” 
asked Mrs Le Mesurieranxiously. 

“ All sorts of things. I fear 
that he may get to see, as I do, 
the shocking injustice of the 
folly of which he has been the 
victim. If that happens, it will 
embitter him terribly. If he 
ever asks himself why he was 
given false hopes, taught to 
cherish ideals that of their very 
nature were far beyond his 
reach, why he was led on and 
on with fair promises to the 
brink of the discovery that he 
could be an Englishman only 
minus an Englishman’s happi- 
ness and privileges, that he has 
been robbed, too, of the power 
to appreciate the lower, grosser 
life to which he was born, then, 
I am afraid, it may play the 
very devil with him—I beg 
your pardon, Mrs Le Mesurier 
—I mean it may be very bad 
for him indeed.” 

“ His is a very sweet nature,” 
said Mrs Le Mesurier hopefully. 
“T can hardly imagine him be- 
coming soured. Besides, I don’t 
think you allow enough for the 
amount of principle he has.” 

“Don’t you think that the 
principles might go by the 
board when he saw what misery 
the whole system, of which they 
form a part, had entailed upon 
him? I do. Remember they 
have no root in religious con- 
viction.” 

“Oh, I hope not, I hope not,” 
cried Mrs Le Mesurier earnestly. 

“Yet if he escapes the bitter- 
ness, if his love is not turned to 
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hate, his only chance of happi- 
ness is to forget,” said Jack 
musingly, his eyes fixed with a 
far-away gaze upon the empty 
grate, his chin propped upon 
his hand. “The East is a 
wonderful place. It weaves 
its own spells—spells whose 
magic even a white man can 
feel. Perhaps it will take back 
its own. Perhaps when he re- 
turns to Pélésu the East will 
open its arms and draw him 
close to its tattered, gorgeous 
breast. Maybe the sun-glare 
on the wildernesses of hot damp 
forest, the heavy air moving 
lazily through the sleepy land, 
the great rivers lumbering sea- 
ward, the utter quiet and calm 
and melancholy of it all, will 
lull him to a sort of peace. 
‘ After a storm there cometh a 
great calm;’ you know what 
old Thomas a Kempis says? 
Perhaps the East will be for 
him the Land of Cockagne, and 
in the voluptuous folds of it, 
drugged by the beauty of it, 
loving even the sickly sweet 
smells of it, he will sink down, 
down, down from the height to 
which you have raised him, till 
a certain animal joy be his in 
oblivion of the unattainable.” 

“T cannot hope that,” said 
Mrs Le Mesurier. ‘That would 
be the worst of all!” 

“JT don’t know,” said Jack 
gloomily. “In some ways, 
perhaps, it would be the best 
that could befall him,—perhaps 
it is all there is left to hope 
for!” 


(To be continued.) 
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The Siege of Arrah: 


THE SIEGE OF ARRAH. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 


No episode in their history 
has a stronger fascination for 
the British than the Indian 
Mutiny. Few crises disclose 
so clearly their faults and qual- 
ities of national character, in 
that process of counteraction 
by which the British, in re- 
trieving their blunders, have 
achieved the domination of the 
world. For the wonderful race 
expansion from Island to Em- 
pire is largely the result of the 
prevailing action of a certain 
British characteristic. The in- 
domitable individuality of the 
people has been constantly exer- 
cised, not only in overcoming 
difficulties naturally incidental 
to universal dominion and ad- 


venture, but in preserving suc- 
cess through perils precipitated 
in vast catastrophes by the 
timidity, negligence, and folly 


of their Governments, and 
through the official ineptitude 
that so constantly mars the 
British genius of administra- 
tion. In 1857 the Government 
of India, by their want of politi- 
cal foresight and disinclination 
to obvious precautionary action, 
undoubtedly aggravated the 
dangers that resulted in the 
Sepoy mutiny. Great Britain 
was then confronted by the pos- 
sible peril of concentrated hos- 
tility against her among the 
entire peoples of a distant con- 
tinent. It was this—the su- 
preme peril of the situation— 
that was first met and mini- 
mised, not by state-craft nor 


military measures, but by qual- 
ities displayed by the individual 
Briton. The British in India 
were a scattered community, 
largely civilian, isolated with 
women and children in defence- 
less groups across immense areas 
restless with countless enemies. 
Had they flinched from the 
dangers rising round them, with 
the spread of insurrection, to 
relinquish and retreat from 
mutinous districts, the rebels 
could have concentrated in mass 
movements on objectives of 
their retreat. The danger of 
the insurrection attaining na- 
tional and racial proportions 
would then have arisen, to- 
gether with the risk that the 
fortune or personal ascendancy 
of some leader would enable 
him to rally his co-religionists 
in fanatical accord beneath his 
standard, and launch the force 
ofaholy war. But opportunity 
for supreme leadership or com- 
bined action was not given, for 
the widely scattered and un- 
daunted British remained at 
their posts. With a fine devo- 
tion to duty and splendid nerve 
in its performance they con- 
tinued, in apparent contempt or 
ignorance of their peril, in the 
quiet performance of routine. 
The value of their action can- 
not be exaggerated both in its 
strategic results and in its moral 
effect on the oriental mind. 
The rebel forces committed 
themselves to a campaign of 
attacks upon isolated bodies of 
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the British, dissipating their 
overwhelming strength in a 
series of local operations strat- 
egically unrelated to one an- 
other, and devoid of political 
purpose as a whole. Mean- 
while, populations of wavering 
and disaffected people remained 
quiescent, awaiting the issues 
of those desperate conflicts 
which render the Indian Mutiny 
unique in warfare. For by their 
policy of action, little bands of 
men were exposed to perils and 
placed in situations at once so 
desperate and responsible that 
history contains few instances 
to equal them. Yet so dra- 
matic and intense is the action 
of the main events that they 
wholly absorb the interest and 
emotion that centre in this 
struggle. Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
and Delhi tell the common tale 
of the Mutiny: mistakes that 
might have swept the British 
name from India escape the 
thoughts of men a generation 
later, while minor episodes of 
the war as thrilling and glori- 
ous as anything in the main 
action are not recalled. 

Of these, perhaps the most 
important is the episode known 
as the siege of the Arrah House. 
It owes nothing of its fascina- 
tion to the horrors that dis- 
tinguish other attacks on small 
bodies of Europeans. It wholly 
lacks the element of risk to 
women. Jhansi, with its 
butchery of English men, 
women, and children ranged in 
three lines and hacked to pieces 
in the Jokinbagh, is deeper 
tragedy. The suffering of 
ladies and children among the 
fugitives of Shahjehanpur is 
sadder. But Arrah, though 
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heavy in sacrifice, derives fame 
in the pride of exploit. The 
loss of a province, the main- 
tenance of the British lines of 
communication, the safety of 
Havelock’s army, were issues 
involved in a struggle of seven 
days between 6000 rebels with 
cannon and 15 British civilians, 
with 55 Sikh soldiers, besieged 
in a tiny bungalow designed as 
a billiard-room. To permit the 
fascination of this episode as a 
feat of arms to detract atten- 
tion from its value and full 
significance, would be to inflict 
injustice on the little band of 
men whose influence remains 
deeply marked in history. The 
stirring action of the siege 
itself must be set in sequence 
to events that led directly to 
the attack on Arrah, and in 
relation to the critical general 
situation preserved so wonder- 
fully by the defence. 

A fortnight after the Mutiny 
broke out at Meerut the Gov- 
ernment declared it ‘a pass- 
ing and groundless panic”: 
six hundred miles of the 
country in a line north-west 
of Calcutta they affirmed 
secure; Delhi was expected to 
fall at the attack of artillery 
locally available; and confidence 
in the native army as a whole 
remained unshaken. A month 
later, the country north of 
Allahabad was in revolt; Oude, 
Gwalior, and Rohilkand were 
involved ; communication with 
the Delhi force was hopelessly 
cut, and the British at Lucknow 
and Cawnpore were desperately 
pressed. The safety of com- 
munication with thesetwoforces, 
if not with Delhi in the chaos 
beyond, was absolutely vital. 
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It was at this time the single 
hope of the whole situation. 
Nothing that the Government 
could do to secure and safe- 
guard that line should have 
been left undone. Yet this 
was the very responsibility the 
Government shirked and im- 
perilled, and which ultimately 
fell on the little garrison of 
Arrah. 

Strategically, the province 
of Behar, in which Arrah is 
situated, was the key to the 
situation. Its safety was of 
critical importance. The lines 
of communication by road and 
river ran through it, and rein- 
forcements were constantly 
passing up in support of the 
British, the uninterrupted 
movement of which was essen- 
tial. The safety of this line, 
and of the entire situation, was 
threatened by the single danger 
of the sepoy regiments at Dina- 


pore and the native cavalry at 
Segowli. If these troops were 
disarmed, the province was safe 


beyond question. To allow 
them to remain under arms 
was to risk the possibility that 
they might mutiny. If they 
mutinied, a situation already 
perilous would be further com- 
plicated by the rising of the 
province, the rupture of com- 
munications, and the interposi- 
tion of a hostile army between 
the British forces and their 
base. This enemy, moreover, 
would stand unopposed. The 
British had nct a_ single 
mounted soldier to check his 
mobility in cavalry. In the six- 
hundred-mile line between Cal- 
cutta and Cawnpore, irrespec- 
tive of detachments en route, 
their whole force consisted of a 
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single infantry regiment—the 
10th Foot—and one company 
of British artillery. These, 
stationed with the 7th, 8th, 
and 40th Native Infantry, and 
Native Artillery at Dinapore, 
and the 12th Irregular Native 
Cavalry at Segowli, constituted 
the Behar command under 
Major-General Lloyd. 

That the Government should 
have persisted in a policy of 
confidence in the Dinapore 
sepoys, and elected to risk the 
entire situation rather than 
disarm them, seems incredible. 
The Sepoy Army was clearly 
disaffected. The mutiny of a 
regiment was a question of 
opportunity. The sepoys were 
disarmed in the north, and in 
Calcutta after the shame of 
“panic Sunday.” General 
Lloyd, though strongly opposed 
to disarmament, reported that 
the sepoys of his command 
would only remain quiet while 
unassailed “by some great 
temptation or excitement.” 
But India already was one 
wave of increasing excitement. 
The Cawnpore force had been 
annihilated, and Havelock’s 
position grew in danger, with 
the Oude and Gwalior rebels 
on his flanks. The province of 
Behar itself contained every 
temptation and incitement to 
mutiny. Mr Tayler, the Com- 
missioner of Patna, proved the 
Wahabis, a sect already con- 
victed of treason, to be actively 
mischievous among a Moham- 
medan population of 300,000. 
He proved, by intercepted cor- 
respondence, that the Dinapore 
sepoys were about to rise, and 
that Koer Singh, the Shahabad 
rebel, was preparing to join 
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them with the tenantry of his 
vast estates near Arrah. The 
Government treasure, the valu- 
able remount stud at Buxar, 
and the lives of officials and 
planters throughout the pro- 
vince, were at the mercy of the 
population. But proofs of 
danger and the warning of 
events were alike lost on the 
Government.! Mr Halliday of 
the Bengal Administration de- 
clared himself unable to believe 
in the existence of danger. The 
murder of Mr Lyall and the 
Patna rising, quelled by Rat- 
trays Sikhs on July 3, 
failed to convince Lord Canning 
of the instant necessity for 
measures of safety. He left 
the matter in the discretion of 
General Lloyd, who continued 
to declare himself opposed to 
disarming the sepoys. On the 


20th of July the Calcutta mer- 


chants interested in British 
capital invested in Behar vainly 
protested at this delegation of 
authority. Five days later the 
Dinapore sepoys mutinied, under 
circumstances so extraordinary 
that they claim attention. 
When he might have dis- 
armed them outright and se- 
cured the situation altogether, 
General Lloyd paraded his 
British troops, slightly rein- 
forced, and called in the per- 
cussion-caps from the magazine 
and the sepoys’ pouches. When 
this order was half executed 
and the sepoys shown that they 
were suspected, the British 
withdrew to lunch, and their 
general betook himself to eat 
upon the river. Both excited 
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and tempted by the oppor- 
tunity, the sepoys mutinied. 
The general and his European 
garrison remained paralysed in 
shameful inactivity. A British 
force, sufficient to disperse the 
rebels and crush the rising 
forthwith, permitted them to 
depart with their arms and 
ammunition to raise the pro- 
vince and imperil the campaign : 
not a shot was fired to prevent 
them, nor were they then pur- 
sued. On the 26th they 
crossed the Sone River, and, 
joined by Koer Singh with a 
following of his _ tenantry, 
marched on Arrah to loot the 
treasury and massacre the 
Europeans. Simultaneously the 
native cavalry at Segowli had 
risen, killing their commandant 
Major Holmes, his wife, and the 
residents of the station. The 
disaster so long invited by 
the Government had at last 
occurred. Behar was in pos- 
session of the rebels, and a 
situation appalling in its possi- 
bilities was added to the dangers 
of the Mutiny. 

Meanwhile the strain of these 
events had borne heavily on the 
residents of Arrah. They lived 
in scattered open bungalows in- 
capable of defence. On either 
side of them flowed rivers rising 
in flood, which cut them off 
from the British troops, forty 
miles away, in Dinapore. In 
their proximity was a native 
town of 40,000 inhabitants. 
The Government treasure, with 
its incitements to loot, and 
hundreds of convicts in the 
jail, were in the sole charge 





_ The subsequent injustice, resulting in the dismissal of Mr Tayler and his in- 
ability to obtain redress, constitutes a melancholy and disgraceful incident. 
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of disaffected native guards. 
Yet the life of the little station 
went on as usual. Men ac- 
complished their routines of 
duty, and when the blazing 
days died into evening they 
drove or met together in the 
doctor’s garden, and, heedful 
of both native servants and 
the ladies, discussed the peril 
that crept surely closer. On 
the 8th of June Mr Tayler 
warned them that the sepoys 
were expected to rise, and the 
residents gathered and spent 
an anxious night in the judge’s 
house. Next morning the 
officials decided to stand to 
their posts in any event, and 
to send the women and children 
from the station to the British 
troops at Dinapore. Boats 
were procured, and a sad pro- 
cession passed at evening 
through the sullen and defiant 
population to the river-bank, 
whence they were escorted into 
safety by residents who had 
decided to abandon the sta- 
tion.! 

Eight solitary men now held 
the town of Arrah. They 
signalised the safety of the 
ladies by a dinner-party. Then 
they settled down to keep order 
in the town and the jail, and 
to conduct every detail of the 
public business of the district, 
for the space of six weeks, 
in spite of the danger which 
momentarily threatened their 
existence. To guard against dis- 
turbance in the town they con- 
stantly patrolled it in pairs. 
The night patro] kept watches 
of two hours each, and a man 
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remained awake all night in 
the judge’s house, where the 
eight forgathered in _ their 
governance and control of dis- 
affected millions. They re- 
mained, except on duty, in 
the compound, into which 
crowds of natives gazed in 
silent curiosity while members 
of the band employed their 
leisure by fishing in a tank. 
Meanwhile one of them, Mr 
Vicars Boyle, the district en- 
gineer of the railway extension 
through Behar, improvised a 
fortress as refuge in case of 
attack. Forty yards from the 
porch of his house stood a 
small square bungalow con- 
taining a single room rajsed 
above a basement chamber. 
Strategically its position was 
unsound. Trees and _ other 
cover surrounded it; the house 
in front commanded it; out- 
houses and a wall affording 
cover for attack ran round 
the flanks and rear. But it 
served its purpose. The fore- 
thought and skill of Vicars 
Boyle brought the defence of 
Arrah, with all that depended 
upon it, into possibility. He 
built up the verandah arches 
with a barricade of loose bricks, 
loopholed and strengthened the 
basement walls, and _ sur- 
mounted the parapet of the 
flat cement roof with a breast- 
work of sand-bags. He laid 
in a store of provisions, water, 
andammunition. The residents, 
now numbering fifteen, did not 
enter the refuge for fear of ex- 
citing disorder. On the 25th 
of July, however, the following 


1 The writer acknowledges his indebtedness for information throughout this 
article to Dr Hall’s ‘ Arrah in 1857.’ 
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official notice shortly preceded 
news of the outbreak forwarded 
by Mrs Boyle :— 


‘To the JUDGE or SENIOR CIVIL OFFICER, 
Arrah. 


“Srr,—A revolt among the native 
troops at Dinapore is expected to 
occur this day. Stand prepared ac- 
cordingly.— Your obedient servant, 

W. Livpiarp, Major A.A.G. 


** DINAPORE, July 25th, 1857.” 


It was unanimously decided not 
to abandon the station; and 
with fifty of Rattray’s Sikhs 
(providentially sent in by Mr 
Tayler), who resolved to stand 
by them, the residents! entered 
their billiard-room fort and 
awaited the assault of an army. 

Early on the 27th the rebels 
marched into the town. They 
looted the treasury, liberated 
the convicts from the jail, and, 
with the Arrah police and a 
large following from the dis- 
trict, advanced in force of 
about 6000 men to attack the 
Europeans. In sight of the 
bungalow they halted; their 
bugles called the assembly, and 
in military formation they ap- 
proached to within 200 yards; 
when the charge sounded, and 
the vast mass of men rushed, 
shouting and firing, upon the 
tiny house. The sight was an 
appalling one to the defenders, 
but they maintained a terrific 
fire, at close range, upon the 
crowded ranks outside the 
walls, They literally shattered 
the front of the attack, which 
broke and rolled back, leaving 
them choked and blinded with 
smoke, and covered from head 
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to foot with showers of dust 
from the shivered bricks of the 
barricade. They were amazed. 
to find themselves without 
casualties: the enemy, on the 
other hand, had lost heavily— 
numbers of dead and wounded 
men lay round the bungalow. 
The residents’ horses, foolishly 
tied to the nearer trees, had 
been shot, and lay where they 
fell, to decompose; the stench 
rendering the stifling air of the 
bricked-up bungalow horrible 
and dangerous, while swarms of 
flies from the carcasses subse- 
quently settled upon the in- 
mates and caused them un- 
utterable torture. 

After the first rush the 
rebels abandoned direct tactics ; 
though, had they delivered a 
determined assault, they must 
by weight of numbers have 
carried the fort. Conscious 
that they were masters of the 
situation, that no British force 
existed to threaten them, and 
satisfied of their ability to 
invest Arrah and engage any 
detachment sent in relief from 
Dinapore, they proceeded sys- 
tematically and by economical 
methods to enforce surrender. 
Situated, as it was, but forty 
yards from their objective, the 
rebels constituted Mr Boyle’s 
house their base of operations. 
Hundreds of riflemen from this 
house and the plentiful cover 
about the compound kept up 
a ceaseless fire on the bungalow. 
Under cover of the garden wall 
at the back they commenced 
mining operations. Conversa- 





‘Messrs Littledale (Judge), Coombe 


(Collector), Wake (Magistrate), Colvin, 


Halls (Surgeon), Field, Anderson, Boyle, Syed Hossein (Deputy Collector), 
Dacosta, Godfrey, Cock, Taite, Delperroux, Hoyle, Sousa. The names are taken 
from Mr Wake’s diary, written upon the wall during the siege and since obliterated. 
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tion across the narrow space 
dividing the combatants was 
easily possible, and no effort 
was spared to seduce the Sikhs 
of the garrison from their 
allegiance. Their scruples of 
caste and religion, their kinship 
and self-interest, were assailed 
by every argument, appeal, and 
bribe. They were offered com- 
mands in the rebel force, and 
500 rupees per man from the 
treasury loot, if they would 
overpower and surrender the 
Europeans. They were threat- 
ened with unspeakable venge- 
ance if they continued to resist. 
But neither threat nor appeal 
moved these magnificent men 
from their faith with the broken 
Power whose salt they ate. It 
is to them that the truest 
glory and the chief honour of 
this episode belong. “ Without 


the Sikhs,” declared Mr Boyle, 


“we Europeans alone could 
never have defended even so 
small a house.” While the 
British were upheld by patriot- 
ism, and nerved in their resist- 
ance by extreme necessity, the 
Sikhs voluntarily shared and 
loyally maintained a position 
as hopeless as it is possible to 
conceive. The bungalow was 
closely invested by an army, 
and the surrounding country 
swarmed with a hostile popula- 
tion. Escape was impossible, 
resistance but a question of 
time in limited food and am- 
munition, while help was a 
hope most cruelly and soon 
destroyed. Distant Calcutta, 
they knew, must send her 
available aid to the desperate 
north,—the garrison of Arrah 
could only look to Dinapore 
for succour. Aid was indeed 
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attempted, but it failed; and 
the story of that ill-fated ex- 
pedition is one of the saddest 
of the Mutiny. 

It was not till the 29th, after 
they had been besieged two 
days, that General Lloyd de- 
spatched a force to relieve the 
Arrah garrison and bring them 
in. It consisted of 193 men 
of the 37th Foot, 150 men of 
the 10th Foot, 70 Sikhs, and 
some European volunteers—in 
all, 450 officers and men— 
under the command of Captain 
Dunbar. They proceeded up the 
Ganges by steamer to a point 
sixteen miles from Arrah, where 
they disembarked towards even- 
ing. The men landed tired and 
hungry. They had been with- 
out food all day, and had 
hardly slept the night before; 
but, without waiting either to 
feed or to rest them, Captain 
Dunbar proceeded to march on 
Arrah. At the ford of a rivulet 
eleven miles from the town the 
enemy’s vedettes fired on the 
column, and galloped off to 
warn the insurgents of its 
approach. Captain Dunbar, 
however, decided to continue 
his advance. His little force 
of starving and exhausted men 
was struggling over country in 
a state of morass, to attack at 
night through the streets of a 
populous native town a rebel 
army with cannon, which was 
aware of its approach. In vain 
the officers remonstrated with 
their leader ; he utterly declined 
their counsels of prudence, and 
the men marched on. The 
hot night became impenetrably 
dark as drifts of heavy rain- 
cloud obscured the moon, but, 
as the danger of its position 
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increased, even the safeguard 
of a skirmishing line was with- 
drawn, and the column in close 
ranks approached Arrah at 
midnight. They had entered 
a dense grove of mango-trees, 
in the blackness of which the 
mass of white uniform loomed 
dimly, when the grove was lit 
with the blinding flash of a 
volley poured point-blank into 
the ambushed column. The 
wildest confusion followed. The 
force was decimated at the first 
discharge. Men fired blindly 
into groups of their comrades. 
Those lately armed with Enfield 
rifles exploded their weapons by 
overcharging them in their ex- 
citement. Ultimately a rem- 
nant of the column took refuge 
in the hollow of a half-empty 
tank, where the men lay under 
fire until dawn. They then 
attempted to retreat, but the 
rebels had anticipated them ; 
and along the sixteen miles to 
the river-bank every piece of 
cover concealed a rifleman. 
They marched in a rain of 
bullets, carrying their wounded 
with them. They lost all count 
of time. They seemed to have 
been under fire for years. At 
the river, the boats were found 
without oars and fast in the 
sloping mud. The sepoys from 
cover shot men down as they 
struggled helplessly to launch 
the boats. Some of the craft 
caught fire, and the horror of 
the situation deepened as the 
occupants, among whom were 
wounded men, took to the 
river and were shot or drowned. 
But few survived to reach the 
steamer, some of whom, though 
unable to swim, had struggled 
across a deep flood-channel 200 
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yards in width. The force was 
literally annihilated. Only fifty 
men remained unwounded. The 
return of the steamer to the 
expectant folk at Dinapore is 
thus described by Mrs Boyle: 
“T went down to the Ganges 
sidetomeet my husband. Noone 
dreamt of disaster; but when 
the steamer came in sight, she 
looked like a ship of the dead— 
there seemed no one on board, 
and we knew that something 
was wrong. The soldiers’ wives 
were down to meet the men: 
I never shall forget the scenes 
among them at the news.” 
The attempt to relieve Arrah 
had failed. The reverse was 
a serious blow to the British 
prestige, already impaired. 
The fear of its effects in the 
province and elsewhere intensi- 
fied the anxieties of the mo- 
ment. More than ever now 
depended on the little garrison 
of Arrah. While they held the 
rebel force in check, neither 
hope, nor prestige, nor safety 
was absolutely forfeited. But 
no one conceived their ability 
to withstand the assault of an 
army. They were given up for 
lost. Friends in India and in 
England mourned for them as 
dead. Native reports, univers- 
ally credited, described the 
taking of the house, and 
detailed the trees on which 
the magistrate and Mr Boyle 
were hanged. But the desper- 
ate little garrison had deter- 
mined to resist to the utmost. 
When the situation had closed 
on them hopelessly, at the last 
of food and ammunition they 
had resolved to meet their end 
in open fight, cutting their way 
out. Meanwhile they faced 
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the odds against them with 
an energy and resource of 
which men rich in hope and 
strong in circumstance might 
well be proud. The distress 
and hardship of their lives 
can scarcely be imagined. In 
the close damp heat of an 
Indian July seventy men were 
crowded into a bricked-up 
chamber of a twenty-by-thirty- 
foot flooring ; round three sides 
was an added ten-foot strip of 
verandah, and on the fourth 
a walled-off twelve-foot space. 
The barricade shut out both 
air and light. When the sun 
shone, and the period of the 
siege was rainless, the bricks 
grew hot and the fort became 
an oven of torture. The 
anxious nights were scarcely 
cooler. In this room the de- 
fenders fought, slept where 


they stood to fight, and cooked, 


reckless of smoke or fume, all 
close beneath the barricade, for 
over the top the enemy sent 
bullets aslant into the room 
from the vantage of the op- 
posite roof. A winding stair 
gave access to the roof and 
below to the dark earth-floored 
basement, formed by the raised 
foundations, where the Sikhs 
cooked apart and sometimes 
slept. 

From the first the garrison 
instituted a siege routine. The 
night-watch was relieved at 5 
A.M., when half a cup of tea, 
biscuits, and parched grain 
were served round. At 3 P.M. 
rice, dates, and half a bottle of 
beer followed. They fed in re- 
lays of five in a space at the 
bottom of the stair, considered 
safe till a piano-castor fired from 
a cannon burst into it, when a 
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man due for his ration owed 
his preservation to unpunctual- 
ity. There was no actual 
leader among them: the siege 
was pressed so variously and 
desperately throughout that 
men met their dangers in- 
stinctively, and shared alike 
in the stress of fight and 
hardship. As a message to 
the world, in case they were 
overwhelmed, Mr Wake daily 
wrote the events of the siege 
in pencil on the wall above 
the mantelpiece. 

For the first two days the 
attack was confined to a cease- 
less fusilade; but the enemy’s 
force, and the fear of the rush 
of a combined assault at any 
moment, kept the defenders 
constantly alert, and subjected 
them to a heavy nervous strain. 
Their power to inflict injury 
upon their foe was limited: 
the sepoys kept to cover, and 
were seldom hit. Their dead 
and wounded men were always 
removed during the night, with 
one unexplained and fearful 
exception. A sepoy was hit 
in the open 150 yards from 
the bungalow. He lay helpless 
where he fell, and lived two 
nights and two long burning 
days. From time to time he 
was seen moving his hands to 
scare away the crows and 
carrion birds. While he 
lingered, the rebels took no 
notice of him—they did nothing 
to end or mitigate his tortures 
of suffering and thirst. But 
when he died they removed 
his body. 

At dawn on the 28th a 
sudden and heavy concussion 
shook the fort, and scattered 
the interior with splintered 
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brick. During the night the 
rebels had placed two 4-pounder 
cannon in close position, and 
now commenced a brisk bom- 
bardment. It seemed to the 
garrison impossible that the 
barricade or walls could resist 
the battering, or that the 
bungalow would remain long 
tenable. They prepared, how- 
ever, to defend it to the last. 
Dispositions were made in case 
the enemy effected a breach 
with scaling -ladders. Their 
riflemen ascended at imminent 
risk to the roof, to discover that 
the enemy’s gunners were 
screened from their fire by piles 
of furniture from the residents’ 
homes, banked with earth. Mr 
Boyle’s piano, the castors of 
which were used as cannon- 
shot, was prominent in this use. 
They were now subjected to a 
heavy cannonade, which they 
could neither silence nor reply 


to, and for a while their position 
seemed as grave as it was help- 


less. Happily the shooting of 
the rebels was execrable, other- 
wise the demolished barricade 
would have left the garrison 
open to their fire, and swiftly 
ended their resistance. The 
bricks of the barricade were 
seldom hit, and the walls with- 
stood the shot, many of which 
were afterwards found em- 
bedded in them. The relief of 
the defenders at this discovery 
largely discounted the eifect of 
the balls that flew constantly 
about and over the bungalow. 
To the leader of the Sikhs, a 
giant named Huken Singh, the 
rebel marksmanship was a 
matter for great disgust. He 
ascended to the roof and 
shouted his contempt for their 
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performance to the enemy; 
after which he hurled some 
brickbats at them, exposing 
himself to their fire, and mir- 
aculously escaping uninjured. 
The garrison remained sub- 
jected to this continuous can- 
nonade and rifle-fire till the 
evening of the 29th. Then at 
dusk the rebels sounded cease 
fire. A native officer from 
behind a pillar of the porch 
called on them to surrender. 
The Sikhs alone were offered 
terms on this occasion. Later 
in the siege, when Vincent 
Eyre advanced to their relief, 
both amnesty and a safe pass 
for Europeans were included in 
the terms offered to the garri- 
son for their surrender. But 
these demands were never re- 
plied to. The Sikhs stood 
nobly by the British, who, 
warned by the treachery at 
Cawnpore, were nerved to ab- 
solute resistance. 

During this day news had 
evidently reached the rebels of 
Dunbar’s advance. By induc- 
ing the garrison to surrender, 
they hoped to concentrate their 
whole strength in attack upon 
the relief force; but in this 
they were disappointed. So 
when darkness fell, they quietly 
detached a force to intercept 
it; and meanwhile the garri- 
son enjoyed the first respite 
of the siege. The enemy’s 
fire ceased, and silence fell on 
the heat and darkness of the 
little fort. Those on watch re- 
mained alert, the others sat 
crowded in the gloom in 
supposititious rest, when to- 
wards midnight the stillness 
was suddenly broken by three 
long rolls of distant musketry. 
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In an instant the garrison were 
up, fired with the wildest hope. 
They stood at the barricade 
staring into the blackness 
round them, and listened with 
an intensity of expectation in- 
conceivable by those never 
similarly situated. The firing 
meant relief. In expectation 
of safety, they were filled anew 
with love of life. A little while 
since it had seemed so nearly 
forfeited. They had forgotten 
to regard it save in aspects of 
peril and of pain. 

But the firing, instead of 
breaking louder and nearer as 
success would bring it, grew 
gradually fainter and more 
distant, till it died altogether 
in the heavy silence of the 
night. The friends who had 
challenged combat for their 
sakes had retired, —so much 
was certain. The disappoint- 
ment fell on them with the 
merciful force that numbs the 
mind and dulls sensation in 
the body. Sleepless and won- 
dering they waited—listening 
in spite of themselves — till 
dawn. When the rebels re- 
turned exultant, firing their 
rifles in the air and shouting 
details of the massacre of their 
countrymen to the besieged, 
they had already heard of the 
disaster. A Sikh of Dunbar’s 
force, escaping from the ambush, 
had risked his life to reach the 
garrison with news. Guided 
only by the sound of the fusil- 
ade resumed against them, he 
passed the enemy’s lines in the 
darkness, and, after hailing his 
fellows in low tones, was ad- 
mitted to the fort in safety. 
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The days that followed this 
calamitous night were crowded 
with every peril possible in war. 
Physical torture, anxiety, and 
attack had failed to subdue 
these devoted men or to weaken 
their indomitable will. Fresh 
dangers but proved their invinc- 
ible spirit and unfailing re- 
source. On the 30th of July, 
the fourth day of the siege, 
they ran short both of ammu- 
nition and of water. Those 
acquainted with the climatic 
conditions of India can alone 
realise the cruel terrors of this 
last misfortune. Already a 
Sikh lay dying of thirst from 
scruples, of caste, the water set 
apart for them being exhausted 
and largely wasted by their 
doctrinal method of filling their 
lotahs." Rain held off in a 
steady east wind, and their 
situation grew  intolerably 
anxious. Then it was decided 
at Boyle’s suggestion to dig for 
water. The barricade was 
manned that day, and the 
enemy’s fire returned as usual. 
Some of the garrison slaved at 
the manufacture of hundreds of 
cartridges from material laid in 
by Boyle, while under his direc- 
tion the Sikhs below in the 
stifling basement commenced 
to dig a well. For twelve 
continuous hours they worked 
unceasingly, and dug to a depth 
of 18 feet below the surface. 
Then at last they stood in a 
pool of muddy water. The 
news went up in echoes to 
their anxious comrades, and 
work continued till the well 
was filled with a plentiful 
supply. The joy and relief of 
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the garrison were unbounded. 
Their spirits revived, and their 
energy, despite incessant labour, 
ran unabated in new activities. 
They carried up the excavated 
earth and used it to strengthen 
their defences. They bathed 
in the room above, whence the 
water ran in streams down the 
sides of the bungalow, to the 
amazement of the rebels. That 
evening, while the enemy 
cooked, two stray sheep ob- 
served in the compound were 
raided in a daring sortie by 
six of the garrison. One of 
these, a European, in all the 
peril and excitement of the raid, 
remembered his pet cage-birds 
in an adjacent bungalow, and 
dashed off to rescue them while 
his comrades secured the sheep. 
He brought them in for safety, 
not for food, and the incident 
reflects the strange mind of a 
man capable at such a moment 
of adding to his risks by so 
disproportionate a quest. 

On the 31st of July the gar- 
rison woke to a fresh accumula- 
tion of dangers. The rebels 
during the night had planned 
a fierce and skilful attack. A 
bonfire of capsicums was heaped 
close to the bungalow to east- 
ward. One of the cannon, 
hoisted to the roof of the 
porch opposite, commanded it 
at forty yards’ range from the 
north. A breastwork upon the 
parapet protected the gun- 
ners and riflemen. To the 
south, even closer, the muzzle 
of the other cannon projected 
through a wall, which screened 
the gunners and had hitherto 
concealed the mining opera- 
tions. At daylight a sepoy 
was shot in the act of setting a 
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light to the bonfire. A dense 
and suffocating smoke soon 
rose from the smouldering heap 
and filled the bungalow. The 
sharp odour of burning capsi- 
cum made it impossible to 
breathe, and the fort was fast 
becoming untenable. The re- 
bels had hoped to smoke the 
garrison out, or on to the roof, 
which they swept with fire and 
cannonade; while the gun on 
the south, at a few yards’ 
range, battered the defences 
from which they were being 
driven. Valour was now of 
little avail, and for the first 
time in the siege the defenders 
owed their preservation to for- 
tune alone. The wind dropped, 
and veered suddenly from east 
to west, clearing the smoke 
and drifting it away across the 
compound. But the defenders 
had little time for wonder or 
the enjoyment of relief, for no 
sooner had a seeming miracle 
dispelled this danger than one 
more fearful still assailed them. 
The Sikhs discovered the ex- 
istence and proximity of the 
enemy’s mine. Shaken above 
by the fierce cannonade which 
their riflemen on the roof tried 
vainly, by raising their defences, 
to command with their fire and 
to silence, the garrison turned 
to meet the peril of the mine. 
Under Boyle’s direction a 
counter-mine was at once com- 
menced and run from the base- 
ment, by shaft and gallery, to 
protect the southern wall. At 
dusk of this terrific day the 
enemy’s demand for surrender 
was strenuously pressed with 
open terms-—in vain. 

The rebels were now aware 
of Vincent Eyre’s advance, and 
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they repeated the tactics that 
preceded Dunbar’s attempted 
relief. A night of cannonade 
and alarms kept the garrison 
sleepless at their posts. Before 
dawn the enemy’s fire ceased, 
and they silently withdrew in 
full force to intercept relief. 
Day broke on the defenders 
in a curious stillness. It re- 
vealed the compound empty 
and deserted. Three times be- 
fore noon the cannon on the 
porch was fired; then the at- 
tack ceased altogether. The 
garrison, fearing some trap, 
remained suspicious and alert 
till evening, when they saw a 
solitary native, walking alone 
across the compound, signing 
to them. He was Mr Boyle’s 
bearer, who announced that a 
European force was approach- 
ing, and that the rebels were 
gone in full strength to oppose 
it. The garrison at once came 
out and demolished the enemy’s 
cover as far as possible. They 
toppled the cannon off the porch 
and captured it, with its pair, 
and the remaining powder. 
They broke into the enemy’s 
mine and captured the tools. 
They found the gallery of the 
mine ran under their own and 
up to the bungalow wall. A 
charge with a train and fuse 
lay ready init. Another hour’s 
work would have sufficed to 
blow their refuge into ruins. 
They then retired into the fort 
and waited hopeful and un- 
molested through the night. 
At dawn of August 3 they 
heard the sound of distant fir- 
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ing once again, and then, after 
an anxious interval, horsemen 
waving their caps galloped into 
the compound. The defenders 
looked again upon white faces. 
They were saved." 

General Lloyd, after the 
disaster to Dunbar’s force, 
had decided to abandon the 
Arrah garrison. Their distress 
in resistance and their fate in 
defeat failed to stir him to come 
to their aid. Unmoved by their 
gallantry, he was content to 
render it fruitless and barren 
of result through his inaction. 
He deserted them to be ulti- 
mately ove:whelmed by a 
merciless enemy. Major Vin- 
cent Eyre preserved the British 
arms from this dishonour. It 
was clear to him that an in- 
valuable opportunity of re- 
trieving the situation was 
afforded by the check and 
concentration of the rebels at 
Arrah. He determined to take 
instant advantage of it, and 
attack them before they were 
free to overrun the province 
or accomplish further mischief. 
He had, accordingly, at the 
risk of his commission and in 
discretionary disobedience of 
orders, deviated at Buxar 
from his route to march on 
Arrah. General Lloyd recalled 
him too late. Eyre broke 
through the rebel force in 
two fierce fights, and, avoid- 
ing a cunning ambush near 
Arrah, relieved the garrison. 
He turned at once to follow 
and disperse the sepoys, and 
to storm and level Koer 





1 Vincent Eyre characterised the defence as miraculous. 


The only casualty 


was a Sikh: a bullet penetrated his brain, but he survived the siege, and sub- 


sequently died in Dinapore. 
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Singh’s stronghold at Jug- 
dispore. While General Lloyd 
remained inactive, Vincent 
Eyre had put an end to a 
situation of the gravest peril 
and purged the province of re- 
maining risk. The effect of his 
victories in the province and 
district was profound. Order 
was at once restored near Arrah. 
The population commenced to 
bring in and surrender wounded 
and stray rebels to the authori- 
ties they had so recently and 
desperately defied. The sepoys 
were drum-head court-mar- 
tialled and hanged forthwith. 

A remarkable phase of this 
episode is the conduct of the 
garrison immediately on their 
relief from incredible hardship 
and danger. The Government 
offices at Arrah and their con- 
tents were destroyed. The 
residents’ homes were wrecked 
and their property looted. 
Their anxious families and 
friends awaited them in Dina- 
pore. Yet those who did not 
march with Eyre to attack the 
rebels remained at Arrah, and 
at once resumed the routine of 
duty. The moral and pacific 
effect of their action was in- 
calculable. It strongly in- 
fluenced the whole machinery 
of administration throughout 
the province, and was im- 
mediately reflected by their 
native subordinates. Lawless- 
ness during the period of the 
Slege was dealt with in due 
form of procedure. Thieves 
and housebreakers of native 
homes were sentenced to whip- 
ping, leg-irons, and imprison- 
ment. Several townsmen were 
tried for treason. The official 
diary of Mr Littledale, the 
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judge, records the trial on the 
27th of August, three weeks 
after the relief, of four natives 
on a charge of burglary com- 
mitted in the district sixty 
miles from Arrah. The pro- 
secutor was a native, and the 
evidence embodies the formal 
report of a native police-officer 
who arrested the criminals. So 
swiftly had the hand of Britain 
closed upon the land again. 
The diary also contains rec- 
ords of a trial, the evidence 
in which throws a mournful 
light on the fate of the 
stragglers of Dunbar’s force. 
The following is the statement 
of a witness: “I was in the 
compound of Chaudri’s house 
at two oclock in the day.” 
(The day after the Europeans 
came from Dinapore.) “Two 
white soldiers were brought in 
by eight cultivators of Jumeera. 
Kurmu Rai killed them both 
with his tulwar. The men 
made the soldiers sit down 
and then killed them. They 
were without arms.” 

With the closing scenes of 
the siege of Arrah the perilous 
situation provoked by the Gov- 
ernment was at an end. The 
military genius of Vincent Eyre 
had dissipated the dangers, first 
fended by the courage and fore- 
sight of Mr Tayler, and then 
held in check by the valour 
of the Sikhs and British of 
the Arrah garrison. Calamity, 
needlessly and recklessly in- 
vited by their rulers, was 
averted from their country by 
the efforts of these few and 
scattered men. They sustained 
an immense responsibility in 
the face of stupendous risk ; 
and the measure of their service 
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lies best in imagination of the 
consequences—had they failed. 
Their names deserve the respect- 
ful remembrance of the British 
people. Nomen achieved more 
faithfully in that merciless 
struggle from which Britain 
emerged, mistress of the des- 
tinies of a fifth of humanity, 
and warden of peace upon the 
plains of immemorial war. 

The crudity and exaggeration 
with which the episode of Arrah 
exposes the characteristics and 
habit of the British, compares 
with the fierceness of its facts. 
The antagonistic elements that 
combine in the process of their 
national success are as com- 
pletely contained in it as they 
are in the whole history of the 
people. But nowhere are they 
set in sharper contrast. Never 
has Britain drifted with clearer 
certainty into glaring disaster 
than she did in Behar in 1857. 


Seldom have her responsible 
officials, in all their lofty se- 
verity of demeanour, exhibited 
stupidity so nameless and pro- 


found. Never have soldiers 
marched with more melancholy 
certitude to the death of her 
military madness. The outrage 
and the pathos of it are not 
compensated by the ideal quali- 
ties of race displayed by the 
individual to his country’s sal- 
vation. For Britain does not 
learn. It is her habit continu- 
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ally to succeed, with huge and 
unnecessary sacrifice, when the 
inefficacy of her Governments 
have made her burdens almost 
more than she can bear. The 
ebb and flow of sanity, so 
marked in the episode of Arrah, 
is the pulse of her national ex- 
pansion. The foundations of 
the world-wide dominion of 
these tiny islands, and the 
secret of the wholesome and 
imperishable influence of their 
peoples upon the future of the 
human race, lie in the staunch 
unaltering qualities evinced by 
the British, under pressure of 
circumstances, before which a 
people intellectually quicker 
would instinctively retreat. His 
strong unreasoning sense of 
duty enables the Briton to con- 
front and achieve the appar- 
ently impossible. In this faculty 
of his race lies its salvation 
through blunders that others 
might commit to their undoing. 
It is the individuality of the 
British that is the genius of 
their magnificent history. And, 
in the supreme value of the 
qualities of race, it is not wise 
that episodes such as Arrah 
should remain forgotten, or 
that classic heroes should in- 
culcate our youth, instead of 
the men who have ringed the 
world with the romance of their 
national inheritance. 
E. JOHN SOLANO. 
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UNTIL a few years ago those 
who were more familiar with 
the group called by English- 
men the Sandwich Islands were 
wont to speak of them as the 
Kingdom of Hawaii. Now 
that the eight islands which 
once formed a united kingdom 
have been annexed by the 
United States of America, the 
correct mode of referring to 
them is as the Territory of 
Hawaii. Although Honolulu, 
the capital, is on Oahu, the 
island of Hawaii, which gave 
its name to the group, is the 
largest in extent. It was its 
chief, the first Kamehameha, 
who conquered the other rulers, 
and became the first king of 
the eight united islands. 

Very little has hitherto been 
known, even to our foremost 
ornithologists, of the birds of 
these islands. Their volcanic 
formation, the steep mountain 
ridges, the dense woods and 
forests that cover their sides, 
and an excessive rainfall, render 
the interior inaccessible to any 
but the hardiest of explorers. 
Trails must be cut at each step 
made by the naturalist through 
the tangled growth, which not 
only arrests his progress but 
also hinders his sight. Having 
myself spent nearly four years 
in these islands, I can appre- 
ciate these hindrances. 

But that was as long as 
twenty years ago, and I was 
never able to penetrate far up 
within the misty region where 
the climbing ferns wreathed 
the trees, and on their trunks 
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and in the forked branches grew 
the “bird’s-nest” fern with 
its long bright glossy fronds. 
On foot from our home in the 
Nuuanu valley I could at best 
only go a mile or two—on 
horseback, of course, I went 
farther—up past the grassy 
slopes where the goats belong- 
ing to a thrifty Portuguese 
settler wandered along the 
steep winding ways beside 
which they found pasture, and 
into the thickets of flowering 
shruts where were ciumps of 
wild yellow flowering ginger, 
filmy translucent hymeno- 
phyllum, guava trees, and the 
plantain. 

From some of the open 
pastures rises the song of the 
skylark, which was imported 
from New Zealand: skylarks 
increase in number, but not 
very quickly. The voice of 
the Chinese turtle - dove — the 
mourning dove, it is called 
—is heard in the land quite 
near to the valley homes; 
also the upward whirr of the 
Mongolian and the Japanese 
pheasant. Grouse and quail 
—the Californian valley quail 
—were there until lately; 
but the latter have now be- 
taken themselves to heights of 
6000 to 7000 feet, whither the 
marauding mongoose cannot 
follow them. I asked a young 
niece of my own who lately 
left Honolulu what birds visited 
their grounds three miles up 
the valley road, and she tells 
me, “Java sparrows, rice-birds, 
and those squawking mynahs. 
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The last eat up all our young 
figs and grapes, unless we throw 
the tennis-nets over them. The 
natives call the mynah manu 
ai pilau—that is, ‘bird who 
eats filth.” He does some 
good, then, as well as ill. 

That watching of birds which 
is essential to a knowledge of 
their life-history has indeed 
been impossible to most visitors 
to Hawaii. And now that 
annexation is giving an im- 
petus to the development of 
the country’s resources, the 
inevitable destruction of its 
forests, even if the birds them- 
selves do not perish with the 
trees that sheltered and fed 
them, is driving them up to 
still more inaccessible heights 
and wooded depths between 
the sharp volcanic peaks, 
which will baffle the hardiest 
climber. 

Mr H. W. Henshaw, an 
American naturalist, who has 
spent over six years on the 
island of Hawaii, which is 
more wooded and richer in its 
fertilisation than the rest of the 
group, has lately published an 
interesting book there. His 
collection of specimens has al- 
ready been bought by the 
authorities for the British 
Museum, and it will be the 
first complete one that has 
been open to public inspection. 
Nor had there been any com- 
prehensive work hitherto on 
Hawaiian ornithology that was 
within the reach of any but 
the rich. In the year 1900 a 
beautiful work in two large 
volumes was published by the 
Hon. Walter Rothschild, en- 
titled ‘The Avifauna of Laysan 
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and the neighbouring Isles, with 
a complete History to date of 
the Birds of Hawaii,’ which 
was a summary of the re- 
searches and observation of Mr 
Palmer, who went out as Mr 
Rothschild’s collector. The 
work is illustrated with superb 
coloured plates by Keulemans, 
who painted so many birds for 
that valuable and comprehen- 
sive work by the late Lord 
Lilford, which with character- 
istic modesty he called 
‘Coloured Figures of British 
Birds’; but it is necessarily 
too costly for most bird-lovers. 
The Laysan group consists of a 
number of small islands, rocks, 
and reefs scattered about to the 
north-west of Hawaii. Henry 
Palmer was the first naturalist 
who explored these: he went 
to Laysan or Moller Island 
with permission from the Lay- 
san Guano Company in Hono- 
lulu to collect on this island, 
which is the only one of the 
number inhabitable by land- 
birds. It is three miles long 
and two and a half broad, and 
is covered with a luxuriant 
growth of shrubs. In the 
centre is a lagoon about a 
mile long and half a. mile in 
breadth, having five fathoms 
of water at its deepest part 
and a coral bottom. 

Mr Rothschild’s volumes had 
been preceded by a fine work 
by Mr Scott B. Wilson, a 
young Englishman who, as- 
sisted by Mr A. H. Evans, 
published his ‘Aves Hawaii- 
enses.” Mr Wilson’s collection 
of birds contained fourteen new 
species of Passeres. He went 
to Hawaii in 1887, publishing 
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the result of his labours in 
parts, the whole appearing in 
complete form in 1899 as a 
beautiful quarto. In 1892 Mr 
R. C. L. Perkins was sent 
out by the British Association 
and the Royal Society con- 
jointly. His collections were 
deposited in the British Museum 
and in that of the Cambridge 
University. He was able to 
add one new species. Mr Hen- 
shaw’s little book adds con- 
siderably to our knowledge of 
the habits of a most interest- 
ing avifauna. He tells us that, 
with the exception of a few 
species which are evidently 
comparatively recent comers 
from America, — such as the 
night-heron, moorhen, marsh- 
hawk, and the short-eared owl, 
—Hawaiian birds are quite un- 
like any others: that they fall 
naturally into a few groups of 
related species, and are so 
different from the birds of 
other lands that they are 
classified only with great diffi- 
culty. Dr Gadow, who studied 
their anatomy with valuable 
results, came to the conclusion 
that “the bulk of birds that 
are distinctively Hawaiian be- 
long to a family called the 
Drepanidide, which, with little 
doubt, are of American origin.” 
These were the first bird in- 
habitants of the islands, and 
must, he says, have been there 
from a very early period. A 
second infusion of avian stocks 
occurred from the continent of 
Australia, of which several 
species of O-o are living ex- 
amples. The O-o belongs to 
the family of Honey-suckers. 
There are four different species 
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of O-o. The finest is called 
Moho nobilis, and at one time, 
being spread through the lower 
as well as the middle belt of 
forest, it yielded the bright 
yellow feathers so much in 
demand for making the cloaks 
which were the insignia of 
rank of the Hawaiian chiefs. 
Each bird yielded about fifty 
yellow feathers from beneath 
the wings and tail. The great 
Kamehameha made it penal for 
the bird-catchers to destroy 
it when stripping it of its 
feathers. Each great chief 
would have about forty of 
these professional bird-catchers. 
But, as Mr Henshaw remarks, 
this law died out, together 
with the old race of chiefs 
and their methods of bird- 
snaring. The gun is now 
used; and whereas of old 
royalty only might use the O-o 
feathers, now wreaths—feather 
less—are worn by any and all, 
and the /ei-hunter has almost 
exterminated the beautiful 
Moho nobilis, which was a 
most active insect-destroyer— 
devouring beetles, flies, and 
coleopterous larve. And here 
it is not only women but men 
also who decorate themselves 
at feasts with the feather collar. 
This moho feeds much also on 
the nectar of flowers and the lus- 
cious banana. The calls of O-o 
sound loudly and continuously 
from the tops of the fvrest- 
trees, and especially when with 
their young; and the flirting 
of the bird’s long tail and the 
opening of the wings in the 
love - making season display 
the yellow. So the beautiful 
creature falls an easy prey to 
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the gun. It breeds in the 
late spring and early summer, 
placing its nest in the tops of 
the highest ohias—a sweet and 
juicy native apple. 

The dwarf O-o (Moho brac- 
catus) is confined to the island 
of Kauai, that which was set- 
tled on years ago by an interest- 
ing Scottish family, having 
Mrs Sinclair at its head. Mrs 
Francis Sinclair, her daughter- 
in-law, has published a fine 
work on the flora of Hawaii. 
The dwarf moho feeds on the 
honey of the tree lobelia and 
the ohia, also on bananas—a 
diet supplemented, no doubt, by 
insects. It has a sweet song, 
having bell-like notes. Mr 
Rothschild noticed that these 
mohos have “a remarkable 
and somewhat musk-like scent, 
which is even perceptible in a 
box of skins”; but Mr Hen- 
shaw affirms that this is due 
only to their having been in the 
shipping-box or cabinet with 
skins of the Drepanine birds, 
whose well-known musky scent 
is exceedingly penetrating and 
lasting, as freshly killed speci- 
mens of the moho, or O-o0, 
have no perceptible odour. The 
musky odour, it might be sup- 
posed, came from the diet of 
the birds; but as to this, our 
author states that whereas this 
odour is common to all the 
Drepanine family, yet the food 
of the several species differs 
much; and again, the scent is 
not present in birds not related 
to that family, yet who live on 
the same fare as the former. 
This odour, then, which is 
absent in all other island birds, 
indicates, he considers, a com- 
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mon ancestry for the Drepanids, 
and may yet furnish a clue to 
the original home from which 
they migrated to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

In writing above of the mohos, 
I do not allude to the member 
of the Rallidze family which is 
commonly known as the “mo- 
ho,” of whose range and habits 
little is now known, but which 
lived on the edge of the woods 
above Hilo forty years ago. 
“Pennula millsi,’ Mr Henshaw 
calls this bird. The mon- 
goose, which was introduced in 
order to exterminate rats in 
the cane-fields, has been con- 
sidered to be the enemy of this 
species, as it is of the plump 
quail, also a recent importa- 
tion. This bird was supposed 
to be wingless, but this was a 
mistake, although the wings 
became almost useless after the 
bird’s arrival in the islands, 
where it obtained its food solely 
from among the weeds and 
grasses. It had enemies before 
the mongoose arrived, in the 
form of domestic animals: the 
dog and cat have run wild 
from an early period here, the 
cat especially. This moho was 
practically extinct before the 
mongoose arrived. If it exists 
now at all, it is in a locality 
which it is almost impossible to 
explore. 

The chief of the Drepanine 
birds was the famous mamo 
(Drepanis pacifica). It was 
called the sickle-billed creeper 
by Latham. The name Dre- 
panis comes from the Greek for 
“sickle” or “reaping - hook,” 
that being the exact shape of 
the mamo’s beak. Whilst the 
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prized little yellow feathers of 
the O-o (Moho nobilis) were 
taken from under that bird’s 
wings, the mamo has larger 
golden feathers on its back. 
The scarlet feathers, which 
were also used in the royal and 
high chiefs’ mantles and hel- 
mets, were obtained from the 
liwi (Vestiaria coccinea), — a 
song-bird with a bright scarlet 
mantle and black wings,—and 
also from the Fringilla coccinea. 
The Iiwi is a lively little singer, 
and he loves to frequent beds 
of nasturtium in flower, also 
beds of canna. The nasturtium 
is cleverly punctured just above 
where the honey lies, otherwise 
even the bird’s long bill would 
not reach it. The feather 
mantle of a king or high chief 
was buried with him, yet the 
cloak of Kamehameha J. is said 
to have taken nine generations 
to make. Mr Ellis, the early 
missionary of the South Seas, 
gave a pathetic account of the 
end of a brave young chief 
who died in his noble efforts to 
prevent the licentious abolition 
of all native tabus, and the 
rejection of their old religion, 
which took place some time 
before the first missionaries 
landed in Oahu. Some of the 
best of the old priests had 
gathered round him, and a 
number of chiefs, taking as their 
motto an ancient Hawaiian pro- 
verb, “A religious chief shall 
possess the kingdom, but irre- 
ligious chiefs shall always be 
poor.” The Bible, which these 
people had of course never then 
seen, has a text curiously like 
it. The then queen - regent, 
Kaahumanu, who was at the 
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time breaking tabu in debauched 
revelry with her favourites, 
tried to subdue the little army 
of the better minded, and, by 
means of muskets and ammuni- 
tion bought by the late king, 
she defeated them. So, as Ellis 
tells, the noble young leader 
being unable to stand from loss 
of blood, “sat on a fragment of 
lava, and twice loaded and 
fired his musket at the advanc- 
ing foe. He now received a 
ball in the left breast, and, 
covering his face with his 
feather cloak, expired in the 
midst of his men.” 

The Hawaiian natives of the 
present day know very little 
about the birds; although 
their native names, which were 
mostly made from their peculiar 
notes, show that they must at 
one time have watched them 
more closely than they now do. 
Besides this, there is the fact 
that the birds are being always 
driven farther and farther away 
from the haunts of men, in the 
necessary quest of their food. 
In old days it was a part of 
the duty of priests to observe 
their motions and to listen to 
their notes, as they believed that 
through these were made known 
the will of the gods to man. 
Part of the people’s taxes was 
paid, too, in bird feathers. 
Townsend, an American nat- 
uralist who visited the islands 
in 1835, describes Kauai, which 
is distinguished for the luxuri- 
ance of its flowers. Here is 
the lovely Hanalei valley with 
its beautiful river, where lemon, 
orange, and mango trees blos- 
som and bear rich fruit, and 
passion-flowers, cacti, and mag- 
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nolias rise in the neighbour- 
hood of such an abundance of 
maidenhair ferns that the girls 
weave their hats of the fine 
black wiry stems of these 
fronds. Townsend, writing 
from this island of flowers, 
says the birds “are principally 
creepers and honey-suckers, .. . 
feed chiefly upon flowers and 
the sweet juice of the banana, 
and some species are very 
abundant. The native boys 
here have adopted a singular 
mode of catching the honey- 
sucking birds. They lay them- 
selves flat upon their backs on 
the ground, and cover their 
whole bodies with bushes, and 
the campanulate flowers of 
which the birds are in search. 
One of these flowers is then 
held by the lower portion of 
the tube between the fingers 
and the thumb; the little bird 
inserts his long curved bill to 
the base of the flower, when it 
is immediately seized by the 
fingers of the boy, and the little 
flutterer disappears beneath the 
mass of bushes. In this way 
dozens of beautiful birds are 
taken, and they are brought to 
us living and uninjured.” 

Poor birds! For the com- 
parative few that are of value 
in the public museums and col- 
lections for the instruction of 
the people who can never see 
them in their native habitat, 
what thousands upon thousands 
must have perished from hunger 
and ill-treatment, and also be- 
cause only the most perfect 
would be saved to be “set 
up”! It is not only the 
daughters of fashion who cry 
“Give! give!” 
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For the sake of the well- 
being of the beautiful forest 
trees, such as the koa and the 
ohia, it is important that the 
birds should be protected, 
especially those whose long 
bills can explore depths in the 
bark and trunks for hidden 
larve. The olive-green creeper 
is a little bird that is common 
in koa-woods above the great 
voleano, also in the koa and 
ohia forests along the Wailuku 
river. It creeps along the 
trunks and larger branches, 
gathering insect food from the 
mosses and lichen, and in the 
crevices in the bark. Thelarve 
of the destructive beetle form 
a large part of its food; the 
sharp straight bill makes its 
work easy. The Iiwi is also an 
insect-hunter when its favourite 
nectar is scarce; and it gorges 
itself on a small green worm 
which infests the koa- tree. 
The Palmeria, or crested honey- 
eater, also feeds on small green 
and brown caterpillars which 
abound on the koa and the ohia 
about midsummer. Its nectar 
is procured largely from the 
ohia - flowers. The koa is an 
acacia, but resembles mahogany 
and is used for furniture. 

The Moho nobilis, already 
mentioned, which is threatened 
with destruction through the 
greed of feather-hunters, is also 
a great destroyer of beetles, 
flies, and the same larve. It 
places its nest, as I said, in the 
tops of tall ohias, a refreshing 
native apple-tree. A traveller 
writes of a forest of ohias 
stretching up the mountain- 
sides on the island of Maui, 
right up from the seaboard, the 
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trees from forty to fifty feet in 
height, covered with white and 
red fruit. He calls this “the 
largest apple-orchard in the 
world,” and describes one vast 
grove of ohias literally red with 
fruit, the branches bowed down 
to the ground with it, and 
extending for miles. Birds of 
red, blue, green, yellow, and 
black plumage were feasting 
there and making the forest 
ring with their song. It is a 
very refreshing fruit, but can- 
not be kept more than four 
days when ripe, and has no 
staying properties, as food, like 
those of our own apple. The 
koa and ohia are perhaps the 
most important trees to the 
bird-life of the islands, affording 
the most food and shelter to 
the Passerine birds, of which 
there are sixty woodland species 
that are endemic and peculiar 
to the islands, being distinct- 
ively Hawaiian birds. In 
what is termed the Middle 
Forest Zone those two trees 
attain their greatest develop- 
ment. There are also many 
berry-bearing trees and shrubs, 
and the remarkable tree lobelias 
which provide nectar for the 
honey-sucking species. 

The finest of the finches of 
Hawaii is the orange koa finch, 
which has its principal habitat 
in the koa forests, living on the 
beans of that tree and also on 
its lepidopterous larve. An- 
other is a curious-looking bird 
called the parrot-billed koa 
finch, having a hooked and 
parrot-like bill well fitted for 
its work of tearing open the 
terminal dead twigs of the koa- 
tree, in which it finds its diet 
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of the larve of the longicorn 
beetles. The bird’s stout legs 
and claws enable it to get a 
firm hold of the branches: less 
powerful mandibles would not 
be able to get at the hidden pest 
of the tree. Its young are fed 
on small caterpillars of the koa 
and the ohia. Mr Henshaw 
found this bird tame and even 
a bit inquisitive as to visitors, 
and he says that it was more 
easily watched than any other 
Hawiian bird he knew. The 
koa and this particular finch 
are interdependent, and it is 
to be hoped that neither the 
ravages of wandering cattle 
will destroy the trees nor the 
greed of man exterminate the 
fine bird. The musk-like odour 
strongly marks the plumage of 
this member of the Drepanine 
family. 

The short-eared owl must 
have been a native of these 
islands from time immemorial. 
One of the myths relating to 
this bird tells how there lived 
in Honolulu a man named 
Kapoi, who one day went to 
Kewalo to get thatching for 
his house. On the way back 
he found some owl’s eggs, which 
he brought home, and, wrapping 
them in tt leaves, was about to 
roast them in hot ashes, when 
an owl perched on his fence 
and called, “Oh, Kapoi, give 
me my eggs.” “How many 
eggs had you?” asked Kapoi. 
“Seven eggs.” “Well,” said 
the man, “I wish to roast them 
for my supper.” “Oh, heart- 
less Kapoi, why don’t you take 
pity on me? Give me my 
eggs.” Having got the eggs, 
the owl bade Kapoi build a 
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temple, to be called Manua, 


with an altar on which sac- 
rifice should be set on certain 
days. As it had been for- 
bidden that any one should 
build and dedicate a temple 
before the King of Oahu 
should have completed one that 
he was then erecting, Kapoi 
was seized and led to a certain 
temple to be put to death. 
The same day his guardian 
owl gathered all the owls from 
the neighbouring islands to- 
gether beyond Diamond Head, 
the well-known point near 
Honolulu, and at daybreak on 
the day fixed for Kapoi’s ex- 
ecution the owls came in a 
body, making the whole sky 
dark over Honolulu; and as 
the king’s servants seized 
Kapoi the owls flew at them, 
pecking and scratching. <A 
battle between the king’s folk 
and the owls resulted in the 


conquest of the former by the 


birds. Kapoi was set at lib- 
erty, the king declaring that 
his deity must be a powerful 
one. And so the owl came 
to be one of the many gods 
of the Hawaiian people. The 
fact is that this bird harms 
no one; and is, indeed, a bene- 
factor in many ways. 

The Io (Buteo solitarius) is 
the only Hawaiian representa- 
tive of the hawk family—the 
marsh hawk only occurring 
now and again—and the Io is 
confined to the one island of 
Hawaii, where it is becoming 
rarer each year, being shot 
owing to the mistaken idea 
that it takes chickens. Yet 
Mr Henshaw says that in 
dissecting more than thirty 
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adult hawks he found no 
traces of chicken, but as 
many as four mice in one 
bird’s stomach, and remains of 
ratsin many. Sometimes crops 
and stomachs were, he found, 
crammed with large spiders 
that had been introduced to 
the islands and had spread 
rapidly. No bird, this natural- 
ist considers, more merits pro- 
tection on account of the 
services he renders to the 
agriculturist. One of these 
hawks lately accompanied a 
vessel all the way to Cali- 
fornia, being most of the time 
perched on the yard - arms, 
whence it could survey the 
ocean for a circuit of miles, 
sallying out in search of food 
from time to time. 

There is only one member of 
what Mr Henshaw terms the 
surf-bird family, and that is 
the turnstone (Strepsilas inter- 
pres). This bird has a wide 
range during the cold season, 
extending over Asia, Austral- 
asia, Polynesia, South America, 
and the African region. The 
turnstones, occurring in great 
numbers in the Hawaiian 
Islands, breed in Alaska, put- 
ting in an appearance in the 
archipelago about the middle 
of August. They are shot and 
eaten here as plovers. Roost- 
ing at night on rocky points 
and small islands near the 
shore, they feed all day in the 
freshly ploughed cane- fields 
and pasture lands, destroying, 
like the plovers,—a few of the 
black-bellied species and the 
Pacific golden plover,—a small 
worm which eats the tender 
grass, as well as other hurtful 
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insects. Mr Howard Saunders 
mentions the turnstone that 
breeds in Alaska as being a 
different species from our own 
Strepsilas interpres — namely, 
S. melanocephalus—but Mr 
Henshaw says it is S. interpres. 
The Pacific golden plovers (Ch. 
dominicus) have visited the 
Hawaiian Islands from very 
remote times, coming as soon 
as their young have been 
reared; leaving these islands 
in April and May, to return 
again about the middle of 
August. The birds, both old 
and young, are in very poor 
condition when they arrive; 
and small wonder, after their 
long flight of about 4000 miles! 
Many of the migrants are lost 
on the way; vessels often en- 
counter small flocks which seem 
confused, and fly about the 
vessel uttering bewildered cries 
—many of them probably too 


young and weak for the journey. 
This plover—kolea as the na- 
tives call it—destroys the beetle 


of the cane-borer. Yet it is 
becoming scarcer each year, the 
excellent eating it provides 
being too great a temptation 
to the sportsmen, whose own 
numbers increase only too fast. 
The daily flights, necessary to 
quench thirst, from barren up- 
lands to watering-places on the 
coast just above high - water 
mark, expose them to the gun, 
and great numbers are killed. 
They are deserving of better 
protection, being useful on the 
plantations. In self-preserva- 
tion they assemble at nightfall 
and fly to some bare and in- 
accessible lava-flow where they 
are safe from their foes. The 
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floor of the crater of Kilauea 
used to be a refuge for thou- 
sands every night. Large 
migrating flocks have been 
sighted at various points be- 
tween the islands and San 
Francisco, in spring always 
steering north, presumably 
making for the Alaskan tun- 
dras. <A few bristle-thighed 
curlew (Numenius tahitiensis) 
come with the turnstones and 
plovers annually from Alaska, 
and some, it is thought, remain 
to nest—so at least the natives 
assert. 

On the island of Oahu 
Knudsen’s stilt was numerous 
until the last few years. The 
gunners have almost extermin- 
ated it, for wanton sport, 
since its flesh is of no value. 
A small fresh-water coot is 
common on all the islands, 
and the Hawaiian gallinule 
frequents the same reed- and 
sedge-surrounded pools. This — 
gallinule has a prominent place 
in Hawaiian mythology. It is 
the bird that first stole fire 
from the gods and gave it to 
the natives, and its crimson 
frontal knob is said to be the 
spot where the sacred fire 
burned away the feathers. 
Unfortunately it has not 
learned to place its nest 
beyond reach of the mon- 
goose, whereas the coot is 
wiser in that respect. 

The black -crowned night- 
heron is numerous on Oahu, 
even near the city of Honolulu: 
the Portuguese kill and eat 
many of them, calling them fish- 
hawks, but the flesh is rank. 

Of the terns that are said 
to visit these islands we need 
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only mention the hawazensis, 
which is found in colonies all 
along the coast of the island 
of Hawaii, nesting along the 
face of the cliffs wherever 
there are suitable sites. The 
noto, as the natives call it, acts 
as pilot to the fishermen, for its 
presence in numbers shows 
where the noi, a long minnow, 
is, and also the skipjack, which 
is so useful to them. This 
tern, like another tropical 
species—the noddy—only lays 
one egg, which is large in pro- 
portion to the size of the bird. 
The Hawaiian goose (Ber- 
nicla sandvicensis) is now found 
almost exclusively on the one 
island of Hawaii, though it is 
said to have nested formerly in 
the crater of Haleakala (House 
of the Sun), on the island of 
Maui. Its haunts for the best 
part of the year are uplands of 
5000 feet, and higher lava-fiows, 
having only a slight growth of 
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ferns, mountain berries, ohelos, 
and other low shrubs, regions 
having no water excepting what 
the rain leaves behind. So long 
has this goose had its habitat 
in these weird surroundings 
that it now never enters water. 
The birds get very fat in 
summer when berries are plen- 
tiful. Tender grasses, especially 
a milky-juiced weed peculiar to 
the region, both the young and 
old birds like much. The 
Hawaiian goose is easily tamed 
—in fact, many of these geese 
have been brought to England, 
where they are said even to 
have reared young. 

To those who would know 
more about the birds of Hawaii, 
about whom so little has, as 
yet, been written, we would 
heartily commend Mr H. W. 
Henshaw’s little volume, lately 
published by T. G. Thrum of 
Honolulu. 

J. A. OWEN. 
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A STATESMAN-ADVENTURER OF THE PACIFIC. 


WITH the death of Shirley 
Waldemar Baker, which oc- 
curred in December last, there 
passed away the last and the 
most remarkable of the states- 
men-adventurers of the Pacific 
Islands. We shall never see 
his like again, because, since 
throughout the length and 
breadth of the Pacific Ocean 
there is no independent govern- 
ment left, there can never more 
be an opening for such a career. 
Tonga, the last native state to 
preserve its independence, was 
the tiny stage on which he 
played his part, and but for 
his sinister influence upon her 
destiny, she would not now be 
a British Protectorate. 

Of Baker’s early life nothing 
certainis known. The accepted 
story is that he was born in 
England in the early ’Thirties ; 
that he emigrated to Sydney 
as a boy, and there as assistant 
in a chemist’s shop acquired 
a smattering of medicine which 
he was afterwards able to turn 
to account among the Tongans; 
and that he adopted the 
Wesleyan ministry, not, as his 
enemies assert, merely to pro- 
vide himself with a livelihood, 
but, as will presently be shown, 
because he was passing through 
a phase of strong religious feel- 
ing. In 1862 he was sent to 
Tonga under the Wesleyan 
Mission, which had then been 
established in the group for 37 
years. 

It is difficult for those who 
only know the present genera- 
tion of Tongans to realise the 


enormous power and influence 
wielded by the missionaries of 
forty years ago. The fervour 
of the first converts to Christian- 
ity, which was at white heat in 
1845, had not had time to cool 
in the early Sixties, and for the 
first time for seventy years all 
the scattered islanders had been 
welded by King George Tubou 
into one people under a strong 
and popular central govern- 
ment. A man of great force 
of character and common-sense, 
of strong patriotism and innate 
nobility, King George was the 
most remarkable Polynesian 
chief of whom we have any 
record. Had he been cast for 
a part in one of the world’s 
dramas he could not have failed 
to take a place in history; as 
it was, his absolute authority 
rested upon the affections of his 
people, and he was the only 
Polynesian chief of his day who 
had no vices and left no debts 
behind him. He embraced 
Christianity with the whole- 
hearted simplicity of a child, 
and there can be no doubt that 
his piety was genuine to the 
last day of his life. The mis- 
sionaries had opened a new 
world for him—a world of arts 
and inventions, that attracted 
him the more that he could not 
at his advanced age hope to 
master the simplest of them. 
Alone among his people he 
knew the futile littleness of his 
country, but with his humility 
went the resolve to concentrate 
all his powers upon preserving 
her independence. The mission- 
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aries had taught him to read 
and write when past fifty, and 
for this humble accomplish- 
ment, as well as for their trans- 
lation of the Bible, he gave 
them all the gratitude and 
confidence that was in him. 

Commodore Erskine has left 
us a picture of the Wesleyan 
missionary as he was three 
years before Baker’s arrival in 
Tonga :— 

“The gentlemen of this mission do 
not compare favourably with those of 
the London Society in Samoa. A 
more dictatorial spirit towards the 
chiefs and people seemed to show 
itself, and one of the missionaries in 
my presence sharply reproved Vuke, 
a man of high rank in his own 
country, for presuming to speak to 
him in a standing posture. ‘ 
They seemed also to live much more 
apart from the natives than in 
Samoa.” 


This was the school in which 
young Baker graduated: to 
find himself temporal as well as 
spiritual adviser to his flock 
was a sore temptation to any 
young man, and to a person of 
his slender education and appe- 
tite for intrigue it was bound 
to prove irresistible. The in- 
flation of the annual collections, 
which was a sure way of win- 
ning the approbation of his 
superiors, sufficed him during 
the first few years of his min- 
istry. His predecessors had 
worked most skilfully upon the 
Tongan passion for emulation 
and display. On the appointed 
day four or five large wash- 
hand basins were set on tables 
in the church facing the con- 
gregation : the village notables 
who presided over each basin 
were in keen rivalry, having 
been engaged for weeks in 
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beating up contributors to swell 
their receipts, and so prove 
their superior popularity. The 
contributors, advancing in pro- 
cession, flung their contributions 
noisily into the basins, and, in- 
toxicated by the applauding 
shouts of the congregation, 
would indulge in extravagant 
antics, such as tearing off their 
garments and flinging them in 
with the coins. An island was 
thus swept clean of all its 
currency ; but, as profusion was 
limited by the amount of coin- 
age in local circulation, and the 
mission returned the money to 
the traders in exchange for 
bankers’ drafts, th people were 
little the worse. Baker was 
quick to see that this system 
might be profitably extended if 
the currency in the island could 
be made to do double duty. 
The natives being eager to give 
all they possessed in exchange 
for this ephemeral triumph, 
would not hesitate to stake 
their future crop of copra, if a 
way could be found of convert- 
ing thisintocash. He arranged 
with the local agent of the 
great German firm of Godefroy 
& Co. that as fast as the money 
was received in the church it 
should be passed out to the 
traders, who reissued it to 
natives at the church-door in 
exchange for notes of hand, to 
be redeemed by the cocoanut 
crop growing on the trees. By 
this means the German firm, 
and not the mission, was made 
the creditor, and the scandal of 
a mission haling its congrega- 
tion to court for debt was 
avoided ; and while the mission 
nearly doubled its receipts, and 
was able to transmit large sums 
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to the Conference in Sydney to 
be spent out of Tonga, the 
German firm got most of the 
copra that would otherwise 
have been sold to English 
traders. 

In 1878 there was a bad 
season, and many natives, un- 
able to meet their notes of 
hand, were sold up under dis- 
tress warrants obtained by the 
German firm. The English 
traders complained to Mr 
Maudslay, who had just been 
appointed British Vice-consul, 
and Sir Arthur Gordon (now 
Lord Stanmore) invited the 
Wesleyan Conference in Syd- 
ney to hold an inquiry. In 
the face of the evidence col- 
lected by Mr Maudslay the 
Conference could scarcely re- 
fuse, and in 1879 two ministers 
were sent from Sydney to hold 
an inquiry upon the spot. Be- 
sides the abuses already de- 
scribed, the charges included 
interference in politics, and the 
secret negotiations of a treaty 
with Germany which placed 
England at a disadvantage. 
Baker defended his case in 
person with considerable finesse 
and ingenuity, but the charges 
were proved, and the mission 
ordered him to leave Tonga for 
Tonga’s good. 

To explain the grounds for 
the two last charges it is 
necessary to go back a little. 
The keynote of King George’s 
policy was to preserve his in- 
dependence. The cession of his 
nearest neighbour, Fiji, to Eng- 
land had been a great shock to 
him. Wise enough to see that 
most of the island states would 
still be independent if they had 
not sold land to Europeans, he 
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made the sale of land by Ton- 
gans a felony, and refused to 
recognise any tenure but that 
of leasehold. Unfortunately, 
he was persuaded that a form 
of government on the English 
plan, as understood by the 
missionaries, would be an addi- 
tional security, and in 1875, 
after much hesitation, he put 
his name to as foolish and bom- 
bastic a document as is to be 
found in any statute - book. 
Beginning with the American 
Declaration of Rights, and 
maundering on for 121 lengthy 
clauses, the Constitution shore 
clear through the foundations 
of the Tongan social order. It 
freed the peasants from respect 
for their chiefs, robbed the 
chiefs of their livelihood and 
authority, and, taking even 
from the king the reins of 
government, gave them into 
the hands of whatever advent- 
urer happened to be pulling 
the strings at the moment. It 
provided ministers who never 
went to their offices; courts of 
appeal that did not sit; judges 
who knew no law; an army 
that did not exist; and a 
sham elected House of Com- 
mons, which was to meet trien- 
nially only to indorse all 
the laws that had been passed 
during the recess by the 
Privy Council, which con- 
sisted of Mr Baker and 
the king. But the Konisitu- 
tone, colossal fraud though it 
was, became thenceforth the 
fetish of the Tongan people. 
Few of them knew what it 
was; but it had been intro- 
duced by the missionaries, and 
was intimately connected, they 
believed, with its outlandish 
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name-fellow Konisienist (Con- 
science). It was something to 
take one’s stand upon and to 
be invoked on solemn occasions, 
and in some mysterious way 
it elevated the country to the 
level of one of the Great 
Powers. Baker was aware 
that a High Commissioner 
armed with power to deport 
turbulent British subjects —a 
power that he had lately ex- 
ercised in the case of Hunt 
of Samoa—was an awkward 
neighbour for him, especially 
at a time when British sub- 
jects in Tonga were forward- 
ing complaints against him 
by every mail; and with the 
courage which was a redeem- 
ing trait in his character, he 
determined to fight this poten- 
tial enemy instead of attempt- 
ing to conciliate him. The 
Tongans wanted recognition 
by one of the Great Powers. 
There was one Power which 
did not covet the islands, and 
which would be an admirable 
set-off to British interference. 
Having skilfully manured the 
ground by articles in his native 
newspaper the ‘ Boobooi,’ hint- 
ing at an imminent seizure 
of the group by England, he 
entered into secret correspon- 
dence with the German Consul- 
General in Samoa, urging him 
to propose to the king a treaty 
of commerce with the German 
Emperor. Herr Weber was 
cautious; his Government had 
not at that time conceived the 
dream of a colonial empire; 
perhaps he feared to make his 
country ridiculous. He stipu- 
lated for some inducement— 
nothing less than a coaling- 
station in Vavau, one of the 
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finest harbours in the Pacific, 
How Baker persuaded the king 
to agree to a concession so 
suicidal and so opposed to his 
policy will never be known. 
The king himself told the 
writer that it was explained 
to him as a terminable lease, 
and not as an alienation of 
territory; and as Baker was 
translator as well as_ inter- 
preter on the German warship 
Hertha when the treaty was 
signed, this was probably the 
case. It was the concession 
of this coaling-station which 
caused Tonga to be thrown as 
a make-weight into the Samoa 
Convention of 1899, and ulti- 
mately converted it into a 
British protectorate. 

Baker’s reply to the charge 
of interfering in politics was 
that he had never exceeded 
the mission instruction, only to 
give advice when asked for; 
but as he edited a political 
newspaper, had drafted the 
Constitution and the Penal 
Code, and had negotiated a 
treaty with Germany, the 
Wesleyan Commissioners could 
scarcely do less than recom- 
mend his recall. One of his 
sermons preached in Tongan 
during the sitting of the Com- 
mission gives the key to his 
influence over the natives. 


“Tam not the least pained about 
these charges, for I am sure that I 
am innocent. Therefore I tell you, 
the chiefs and elders of the church, 
if there are some among you who 
will take my part and help me at 
the inquiry, it will be well. If you 
leave me to die for Tonga I will do 
so, for I love Tonga. If you leave 
me as a sacrifice for Tubou and 
Tonga I will not shirk it, for my 
love for Tonga is earnest. If I go 
away, and there is any discussion 
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about Tonga in Sydney, I shall rush 
to it and take part in it, that Tubou 
and Tonga may escape. I tell you, 
chiefs, be on your guard, for we 
foreigners are a land-loving people. 
Oh that I could live always at the 
door of Tubou’s house to defend him 
in his need, for perhaps Tonga may 
be lost like Fiji! Here is a news- 
paper printed in Fiji; these are its 
words: ‘A short time is left, and 
Britain will possess Tonga.’ ” 


It is not quite certain whether 
he would have defied the order 
for his removal to a circuit in 
Australia but for a strong 
popular movement which he 
had himself vainly endeavoured 
to suppress. Instigated thereto 
by the traders, the natives 
were complaining bitterly of 
the large portion of their con- 
tributions which were annually 
sent out of the country. Here 
was a weapon ready to his 
hand. If the king could be 
persuaded to secede from the 


Sydney Conference and set up 
a Church of his own, he could 
become its President and defy 


the Conference. While this 
scheme was in train there oc- 
curred an event which opened 
up a still more fascinating 
prospect. Tevita Unga, the 
king’s eldest son and nominal 
Prime Minister, died suddenly 
in Auckland while Baker was 
acting as his cicerone. Baker 
persuaded the captain of a 
German man-of-war, which 
happened to be in harbour at 
the time, to carry the body 
back to Tonga. Deeply touched 
by the mark of honour, the 
king offered Baker the vacant 
office in perpetuity at a salary 
of £600 a-year, with leave to 
reside out of the kingdom when- 
ever he wished. This remark- 
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able document, in Baker’s hand- 
writing, is still extant. His 
mind was at once made up. 
Launching at the Conference 
an ultimatum which he knew 
could not be accepted, and 
without waiting for a reply, 
he set up the Free Church of 
Tonga. The king threw him- 
self into the movement. With 
a few important exceptions the 
chiefs and the native ministers, 
who were tempted by higher 
salaries, went over in a body; 
one of the English mission- 
aries, the Rev. J. B. Watkin, 
consented to become President, 
and the thing was done. The 
Wesleyan constitution and rit- 
ual were unaltered ; and if the 
Free Church had not stained 
its record by persecution, it 
would, like all truly national 
movements, have been entitled 
to sympathy and respect. Un- 
fortunately a considerable min- 
ority refused to change, and 
the Sydney Conference was 
placed in a difficulty. It 
would have been happier for 
Tonga had it decided to with- 
draw; but it felt that it 
owed a duty to those who 
had remained staunch to it. 
It did not believe the new 
Church would last, and it deter- 
mined to resist. It had some 
initial success. A claim laid to 
the church sites as being vested 
in British subjects was upheld 
by the Consular Court. In his 
eagerness to stamp out the 
opposition before it had time 
to grow, Baker resorted to acts 
of petty tyranny. Laws were 
passed making it a penal offence 
to preach to a congregation of 
less than six; to leave church 
lands unweeded; to refuse to 
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take an oath of allegiance so 
worded that no Wesleyan could 
take it. In a few months most 
of the Wesleyan ministers were 
in jail, either for “ high treason” 
or because they could not pay 
the enormous accumulation of 
fines they had incurred. In 
some districts men and women 
were thrashed and imprisoned 
without any form of law. There 
were ludicrous incidents in these 
persecutions. Jione Fifita, a 
native Boanerges, described to 
the High Commissioner how he 
was torn from the pulpit in the 
middle of his sermon. “I was 
preaching; they dragged me 
down the pulpit steps by my 
beard: I went on preaching. 
Then they flung me headlong 
out of the door: I went on 
preaching. Then they stamped 
upon me with both feet: I went 
on preaching.” The Wesleyan 
missionaries were not quite 
happy in their methods of de- 
fence. Instead of allowing 
their adherents to show their 
loyalty to the king, they tackled 
Baker in the native law--ourts, 
and tried to fight him with his 
own pettifogging weapons, for- 
getting that an enemy who 
could throw off half a dozen 
Acts of Parliament before 
breakfast would care little for 
an illegality which he could 
make legal by a stroke of the 
pen. Besides losing dignity 
themselves by these ignoble 
tactics, they caused their fol- 
lowers to be regarded as 
litigious, disloyal, and anti- 
national. 

Baker now made the mistake 
of his life. Secure in the con- 
fidence of the king, he thought 
himself free to dispense with 
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the friendship of the chiefs, 
Little by little he had edged 
them out of a share in the 
government, either taking the 
vacant offices himself or filling 
them by inferior chiefs whom 
he could trust to obey him 
blindly for the sake of their 
salaries. He seems always to 
have preferred to bind men to 
himself by self-interest, or to 
treat them as open enemies 
rather than to conciliate them. 
His instinctive distrust for 
friends was such that through- 
out the whole of his career he 
never had a confidant. As 
long as the king lived he could 
afford to disregard the secret 
resentment of the chiefs, who 
dared do nothing in opposition 
to their dreaded sovereign ; and 
the king, as his powers began 
to fail, became more inacces- 
sible to his subjects and more 
obstinately dependent upon his 
minister. In 1886 Baker was 
in the zenith of his power, and 
Tonga was not a pleasant place 
to live in. He had organised a 
network of spies; a tenth of 
the law-abiding population was 
in jail, either for religious 
offences or for slandering the 
Premier, a crime which was 
punished with penal servitude. 
Such revenue as could be col- 
lected was spent in show—in 
public buildings on the sea- 
front ; in apparatus for a sham 
government college, where little 
was taught except algebra and 
shorthand; in flags and uni- 
forms and artillery for the 
standing army of thirty men. 
Since Baker had never learned 
book-keeping, and could not be 
in two places at once if he had, 
the accounts were in an ap- 
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palling state of confusion. To 
save the funds from peculation 
by the Treasury clerks, Baker 
sent as much as he could lay 
his hands upon to a bank in 
Auckland, and drew cheques 
upon it to meet the most press- 
ing foreign creditors, but the 
salaries were many months in 
The police magistrates 
used to come to him for their 
decisions, for no one could 
follow the constant changes in 
laws which were never properly 
promulgated. He was fre- 
quently absent in Auckland, 
travelling at the public ex- 
pense, and as nothing could be 
done in his absence, he found 
these journeys convenient for 
avoiding awkward situations, 
which had time to settle them- 
selves before his return. When 
at home he lived in considerable 
comfort with his family, but 
was not very accessible. Ex- 
ceedingly plausible and affable 
to influential visitors, he had 
an antechamber for persons of 
less importance, who had to 
wait until “His Excellency” 
could see them. His visiting- 
cards were inscribed, ‘The 
Honourable and Reverend Shir- 
ley Waldemar Baker,” and he 
always affected clerical dress. 
In person he was florid and 
prosperous, but his features 
were marred by a look of self- 
indulgence. He had never been 
able to correct faults of educa- 
tion in his speech and cor- 
respondence, and, strangely 
enough, with his intimate 
knowledge of the native char- 
acter and his fluency in speak- 
ing Tongan, he could never 
write the language with ele- 
gance or correctness. 
VOL. CLXXV.—NO. MLX. 
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In 1886 the storm burst. 
Four convicts escaped to the 
bush, and the whole of the 
militia was turned out to cap- 
ture them. The search was 
half-hearted, for they had in- 
fluential friends, and one even- 
ing they returned secretly to 
Nukualofa, and lay in wait for 
Baker as he was driving home 
from his office with his son and 
daughter. A shot was fired: 
the son was wounded, and the 
daughter, falling from the 
buggy, sustained injuries, but 
the father was unhurt. Baker 
seemed entirely to have lost his 
head. Not only the four mis- 
creants, but a number of inno- 
cent persons, were indicted for 
high treason and sentenced to 
death, Baker himself prosecut- 
ing in person. Four were exe- 
cuted, and but for the timely 
intervention of the Europeans, 
more would have been sacri- 
ficed. But his mercantile in- 
stinct did not desert him. 
Suddenly discovering that he 
was a British subject, he claimed 
consular protection, and s0 
frightened the king with threats 
of British intervention that he 
was given a large sum as a 
solatium, and perpetual pen- 
sions for his son and daughter. 
With his large family he now 
removed to the king’s palace 
for security, and lived there 
until his expulsion, leaving his 
royal host two humbly fur- 
nished rooms at the back of 
the house. The High Com- 
missioner, Sir Charles Mitchell, 
now held an inquiry, and in- 
vestigated the wild charges of 
complicity which Baker -had 
made against the Vice-consul 
and other British subjects. 
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He found ample grounds for 
deporting Baker under the 
Western Pacific Order in 
Council, but fearing that 
anarchy might result from the 
removal of all the principal 
officers of state in a single 
person, he chose the lesser of 
two evils and allowed him to 
remain. He had scarcely left 
the group when two vessels 
arrived in Fiji loaded with 
destitute Wesleyans. To 
Baker’s nervous imagination 
every Wesleyan was a poten- 
tial assassin, and, in the king’s 
name, he had clapped them 
allon board ship. For nearly 
three years these people were 
living at the charge of the 
Fijian Government, and, in 
1890, the position being in- 
tolerable, Sir John Thurston 
visited Tonga to insist upon 
their return. Baker, while 


making profuse promises, soon 
showed that he did not intend 
to allow any open discussion 
with the king. But in Thur- 


ston, who knew the Pacific 
better than any man living, 
he had met his match. To 
do Baker justice, his opposition 
to the return of the exiles, 
whose welcome would be turned 
into a demonstration against 
himself, was justified by an 
instinct of self- preservation. 
In his final interview with 
Sir John he was goaded into 
open defiance. That night a 
deputation of the highest chiefs 
came off to the ship and urged 
the removal of Baker, if only 
for the safety of the king, 
whose life they affirmed to be 
in danger. Sir John hesitated 
no more. Marines were landed 
to guard the palace, and an 
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order prohibiting Baker from 
residing in Tonga for two 
years was served upon him. 
He spent the night in destroy- 
ing papers, and sailed for 
Auckland in the morning. In 
his person there left the shores 
of Tonga the Prime Minister, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
President of the 
Appeal, Auditor-General, Min- 
ister of Lands, Judge of the 
Land Court, Minister of Edu- 
cation, Agent-General, and 
Medical Attendant to the 
King. To this list might be 
added the Cabinet, Privy Coun- 
cil, and both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, because for several years 
all legislation had been enacted 
by “Order in Council,” the 
quorum being the king, who 
was very deaf and knew no 
English, and his Premier, who 
kept the minutes. 

After the period of public 
rejoicing was over, and the 
exiles had returned, the Ton- 
gans set to work to govern 
themselves. With a little help 
they paid their debts, swept 
away Baker’s code, and simpli- 
fied their administration; and 
before the prohibition order had 
expired, a native ministry was 
so firmly in the saddle that 
Baker’s last hope of re-establish- 
ing himself was at an end. His 
old patron, moreover, had been 
succeeded by a great-grandson, 
between whom and the ex- 
premier there was no love lost. 
Nevertheless he came back, 
for he had not prospered in 
exile. At one time master of 
sufficient capital to qualify for 
a directorship in the Bank of 
New Zealand, he seems to have 
made a number of unfortunate 
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investments, and for some 
months he had been living 
in Auckland in straitened cir- 
cumstances. His first act was 
to offer himself for election to 
the Presidency of the Free 
Church, but this was too 
much even for the native 
ministers, who owed so much 
to him, and they returned a 
courteous intimation that the 
office happened to be filled. His 
next letter showed a return to 
his earlier manner. Since they 
had so far forgotten what they 
owed him, he wrote, let them 
beware! the consequences would 
be on their own heads. For 
the time he settled down in a 
native hut in Haapai ostensibly 
to practise medicine, but really 
to prepare for his last great 
stroke. He had long known 
the existence among the Ton- 
gans of a secret feeling that 
they had not even now got the 
best thing in Churches, since 
Queen Victoria was not a 
Wesleyan; and having while 
in exile made the acquaintance 
of the Bishop of Dunedin, he 
succeeded in obtaining a licence 
as a lay-reader. Tonga, how- 
ever, happened to be nominally 
in the diocese of the Bishop of 
Honolulu, and before opening 
this new campaign he made a 
strenuous appeal for ordination. 
To this the Bishop not un- 
naturally demurred, and as 
Baker would take no part in 
any Church of which he was not 
the undisputed head, he deter- 
mined to work without the 
Bishop. Late in 1899 he pro- 
claimed the Jiaji a Vika 
(Church of Victoria), subse- 
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quently amended, on the repre- 
sentations of the Vice-consul, to 
the Jiajt a Bilitania (Church 
of England). The first services 
were held in an outhouse, Baker 
reading the liturgy in full can- 
onicals. Though bitterly op- 
posed by the Government, the 
Free Church, and the Wes- 
leyans, the new Church at 
once began to make headway, 
and at the first collection, con- 
ducted, of course, in the only 
way that Baker understood, 
£200 were realised. It is need- 
less to add that there were no 
churchwardens, and that the 
minister was the only treasurer. 
All went well until it came to 
church-building. One of the 
congregation provided the site, 
but as fast as the material was 
brought to it, policemen, acting 
under the orders of the Cabinet, 
threw it out into the roadway. 
Thus was Baker made to know 
what persecution meant. Fol- 
lowing close upon this incident 
came a legal difficulty. Baker 
had been solemnising marriages, 
which none but recognised min- 
isters are legally qualified to do. 
One of these couples, anxious 
to be reassured as to the legality 
of its union, sought the opinion 
of the Vice-consul, and Baker, 
called upon for his proof of 
ordination, could produce noth- 
ing but his lay-reader’s licence. 
Upon this Bishop Willis him- 
self swooped down to take 
charge of the infant Church, 
and the game, as far as Baker 
was concerned, was up. Much 
aged and broken, he spent the 
last months that remained to 
him in poverty and obscurity. 











IT cannot be denied that the 
career of Mr Stead has a 
pathological interest. The 
future historian and man of 
affairs, no doubt, will pass him 
by with a shrug of contempt, 
but the student of character 
will find in his performances 
the material of a curious in- 
quiry. Time was when he 
took a lofty view of his call- 
ing, and believed that from the 
security of an editor’s chair he 
might move the world. “Gov- 
ernment by journalism” had 
a fine ambitious ring, and 
with the hopeful pride which 
has never deserted him, Mr 
Stead saw himself the equal of 
monarchs, the trusted colleague 
of the Pope himself. In these 
brave days he was not merely 
ready to impose his policy upon 
the Cabinets of Europe; he 
took under his frosty care the 
private morals of all those who 
dared to serve the Empire. An 
ingenious mixture of Paul Pry 
and a Sunday-school teacher, 
he held his ear at every keyhole ; 
wherever a blind was carelessly 
drawn he fixed his eye; and 
if sight and hearing failed 
him, he was content with mur- 
mured gossip. His policy was 
not wholly successful, and at 
last he has been forced to 
moderate his ambition. No 


longer aspiring to shake thrones, 
he will now be content if he 
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THE LOST INFLUENCE AND DIGNITY OF THE DAILY PRESS—THE SPEECHES 
OF AN EMPEROR—THE PSALMS OF DAVID IN DAILY LIFE. 


may rival a famous soap, and 
“make home happy.” His 
newspaper, in fact, is a simple 
medley of snippets, which shall 
amuse the young ; and the good 
man has indeed revised his 
ideal, when he thinks it enough 
to fill the centre of his paper 
with John Gilpin. But let it 
not be supposed that Mr Stead 
in changing his plan has moder- 
ated his arrogance. He is of 
those who can never plainly 
achieve a plain object, and 
although there is nothing in 
what he is pleased to call 
‘The Daily Paper’ which 
you may not match in other 
trivial prints, he commends it 
to your notice with an absurd 
flourish of trumpets. Now, he 
who subscribes to a common 
journal expects to discover 
therein the news which will 
appease his curiosity, together 
with such opinions as he may 
fearlessly adopt for his own. 
But Mr Stead’s vaulting am- 
bition is not satisfied with a 
simple bargain. If you sub- 
scribe to his “organ” you will 
receive, besides your news- 
sheet, a brace of magazines, 
a picture - gallery for your 
“home,” and the use of a 
club. It sounds alluring; but 
if you want a pair of boots 
it is a poor compensation for 
a broken sole if you get, free 
of charge, two hats and 4 
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ticket for Exeter Hall. In 
other words, Mr Stead’s make- 
weights are of small effect ; 
and if his paper puts senti- 
ment in the place of news, 
and gossip in the place of 
sound comment, the use of a 
local centre as a subscribers’ 
club will not afford much 
solace. ~ 

However, ‘The Daily Paper’ 
was properly inaugurated with 
a display of fireworks on Hamp- 
stead Heath. The ceremony 
was spoilt, like the Eglin- 
ton Tournament, by a fall 
of rain; yet we need not 
regret the “slight drizzle,” for 
nothing could symbolise Mr 
Stead’s undertaking more ac- 
curately than a damp firework. 
Nevertheless, as we read Mr 
Stead’s prospectus we cannot 
but admire his sanguine tem- 
per. Though he has exchanged 
the throne of government for 
the jester’s tub, though the 
paper’s motto, flashed upon the 
town in what its editor calls a 
“pyrotechnic device,” is “Our 
true intent is all for your 
delight,” Mr Stead has not 
wholly abandoned his ancient 
ambitions, and he will express 
his soul in what he mod- 
estly calls a “romance of the 
world’s life.” In other words, 
he has devised a mighty serial, 
half romance half realism, in- 
spired now by Spenser, now 
by Zola, in which the ‘Faery 
Queen’ will be combined with 
the Rougon-Macquarts to pro- 
duce the great novel of the 
twentieth century. A work, 
thus grandiose, is obviously be- 
yond the scope of one man or 
one profession; but the stout 
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heart of Mr Stead is not dis- 
mayed. He is determined to 
create not only a new romance 
but a new craft, and as he 
shakes his wand the Journalist- 
Novelist or the Novelist-Jour- 
nalist will spring into being. 
Nor is this all. As Lord 
Acton believed that history 
should be written not by a 
man but a school, so Mr 
Stead will not be satisfied 
until he has gathered about 
him a trusty band of Journal- 
ist-Novelists or Novelist-Jour- 
nalists. The result will be as 
exciting as the shilling shocker, 
and at the same time indispens- 
able to statesmen, “ because of 
the tips of private information 
which it will contain.” There 
speaks the true Mr Stead, the 
ingenious Paul Pry that we 
knew of old, who discovered 
more secrets, which did not 
concern him, than any man 
of his generation. As to the 
“privacy” of his tips we have 
no doubt; but the gentleman’s 
previous record does not in- 
spire confidence as to their 
accuracy. But there is no 
immediate cause for alarm. 
“ The Journalist-Novelist,” says 
Mr Stead in a monumental 
phrase, “is not yet created,” 
and with good luck the crea- 
tion of this ingenious hybrid 
may baffle even the friend of 
Julia, the true begetter of 
the “British Officer.” In the 
meantime Mr Stead, always a 
supreme master of bathos, will 
delight his readers with Dumas’ 
‘Black Tulip,’ which has been 
chosen as a substitute for 
Spenser and Zola, chiefly be- 
cause its scene opens at The 
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Hague, where now sits the 
tribunal of which Dumas never 
dreamed. No more pompous 
or grotesque pronouncement 
has ever been made. But we 
need not regret Mr Stead’s 
complete lack of humour ; for, 
if he himself lacks all sense of 
the ridiculous, his very gravity 
is a source of amusement to 
others, and therefore it has not 
been cultivated in vain through 
many assiduous years. 

The more serious a man’s 
profession the less seriously 
need we take him, and Mr 
Stead’s new venture is but an 
episode in the history of jour- 
nalism. After all, his aim, like 
the aim of all his colleagues, is 
to make money, no more and 
no less. But as an episode it 
is not without interest, since it 
is another clear proof of the 
triviality which has overtaken 
our newspapers. There was a 
time when journals were con- 
ducted with the set purpose 
of inculeating certain definite 
views—when they were gov- 
erned by responsible editors, 
who thought it a point of 
honour to advocate none but 
their own opinions. If the 
editor should chance to differ 
with his proprietor, he instantly 
resigned, and he held a place in 
the economy of state which 
was honourable and _ honour- 
ably understood. To-day an- 
other, and a worse, practice 
prevails. A paper may change 


all but its editor in aday. It 
may be put to bed one night 
full of a virtuous rage against 
Mr Joseph Chamberlain and all 
his works, and wake up the 
next morning quick with zeal 
for Tariff Reform. The conse- 
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quence is that the Press is fast 
losing its influence, while by a 
strange perversity it hourly 
increases its pride and profit. 
The modern leader, though it 
no longer possesses the author- 
ity of former days, retains the 
ancient style, and attempts in 
vain to persuade its readers 
that it is inspired from on high. 
It is not strange, therefore, that 
the editor is dead, or may 
be found only in rare corners 
of Fleet Street. Indeed, we 
can call to mind no more than 
two newspapers, one of which 
lies on our breakfast tables 
while the other shines upon us 
in the afternoon, that may be 
said to be edited at all. But 
the fact that the Press has 
changed its purpose and its 
habits is no bar to its pros- 
perity. We are continually 
told that we live in the golden 
age of journalism. The jour- 
nalist has usurped something 
of the romance which once 
hung furtively about the curate: 
enthusiastic ladies work slippers 
for him ; schools are established 
for his education ; and it seems 
as though he would become the 
spoilt darling of modern times. 
But while he is thus rich and 
fortunate, he has pitiably de- 
scended, as we have said, from 
the high estate which once was 
his. To give his craft the same 
name as is appropriate to the 
profession of John Delane is to 
misuse the English tongue. 
He is more deeply interested in 
the mere accidents of life than 
in public affairs, and a sensa- 
tional murder is more to his 
mind than a change of Govern- 
ment, for the excellent reason 
that it attracts a larger number 
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of readers. The change is not 
wholly bad: an unauthorised 
attempt to interfere with the 
government of the country was 
a constant danger when John 
Delane was king; but the 
modern craving for excitement 
at all costs is not without its 
inconvenience, and the enter- 
prising prints, which sedulously 
deplore the present decay of 
nerves, would best prove their 
sincerity by the suppression of 
themselves. 

The ancient journalist, then, 
believed that he failed if he 
did not influence the opinion 
of his countrymen ; the modern 
journalist is abundantly sat- 
isfied if he makes a fortune, 
to which end he will gladly 
subordinate the policy of his 
country. Success for him 
means to jump with the cat. 
He must follow, not lead, his 
public; and as his public desires 
before all things to be amused, 
he must fill his print with 
strange snippets and vain ex- 
citements. For the modern 
reader is possessed by what 
Robert Burton called “an itch- 
ing humour, or a _ kind of 
longing to see that which is 
not to be seen, to know that 
secret which should not be 
known, to eat of the forbidden 
fruit”; and the newspapers 
neglect nothing to gratify his 
desire. But the greed of the 
public must be gratified as well 
as its curiosity, and it is most 
easily attracted to those papers 
which offer it insurance policies, 
free quarters, or life annuities. 
Indeed, there is a sort of weekly 
journal which depends for its 
success wholly upon competi- 
tions. These strange collections 
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of gossip do not appeal to their 
readers on their merits. An 
ingenious puzzle, whose solu- 
tion is rewarded by a hand- 
some sum, is more potent to 
attract subscribers than the 
loftiest eloquence or the most 
exquisite poetry. The gam- 
bling spirit is peculiarly strong 
in a country in which lotteries 
are forbidden, and maybe these 
popular periodicals provide an 
outlet denied by the Govern- 
ment. But the competitions 
which to-day engross the leis- 
ure of thousands are little 
better than imbecile. We are 
constantly told that the na- 
tional energy is sapped by the 
idle contemplation of football 
matches, but there can be no 
doubt that the solution of 
foolish puzzles is a far greater 
evil than football. Our citi- 
zens, who are compelled by 
Act of Parliament to read and 
write, employ the education 
forced upon them by the State 
in the vain endeavour to pro- 
cure money which they have 
not reasonably earned. The 
effect of the practice upon the 
papers that encourage it can 
only be disastrous. What does 
it profit the editor to fill his 
columns with sound sense, when 
his readers prefer conundrums 
to literature, and the hope of 
a share in £1000 to the best 
of fiction? The situation is 
not flattering to our national 
vanity, since it is eternally 
true that every age is re- 
warded by the Press which 
it best deserves. 

Of the competitions it may 
be said that while all are bad, 
some are less odious than others. 
The device of the late ‘Ency- 
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clopedia Britannica,’ for in- 
stance, injured no others than 
those who were its willing 
victims. But when the greed 
of editors induces them to hide 
money in public places, it is 
time that the Law interfered. 
The circulation of this paper or 
of that is not of the slightest 
importance ; it is of the utmost 
importance that peacefulcitizens 
should be able to go about their 
business, and to enter their 
houses, without molestation, 
which is at present impossible. 
An army of police is forced, at 
the public expense, to keep order 
wherever a clue attracts the 
greedy hunter; and in every 
quarter of the town, by sun- 
shine or torchlight, eager men 
and women are scratching the 
soil, paddling in the mud, 
assaulting even the paving- 
stones, that they may uncover 
a tin disc. No garden is safe 
from the marauder, and as 
there is honour among thieves, 
so there is a kind of solidarity 
among the adventurers who 
seek for hidden treasure. One 
stalwart citizen there was who 
boldly arrested anintruder in the 
very act of tearing up a flower- 
bed; but the intruder’s rivals, 
bent on the same foolish quest 
as himself, instantly rescued 
him, and thus set at defiance 
both justice and decent be- 
haviour. The Mayor of Luton, 
whose wisdom and courage de- 
serve recognition, has sent a 
protest to the proprietors of an 
offending paper, and complained 
with bitterness that they had 
made it impossible to keep order 
in his town; but it is unlikely 
that he will get redress, and if 
there be not a change in the 
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law, we shall presently all be 
at the mercy of a mob of 
greedy looters. How these 
practices differ from a lottery, 
either in their purpose or 
result, it would baffle the most 
cunning casuist to decide. They 
require no skill—they demand 
only misguided patience; and 
in the end even patience itself 
surrenders to a lucky fluke. 
We would far rather the man 
waste his substance in putting 
money upon horses, which after 
all merely ruins himself, than 
fritter his time in scratching 
the highway for hidden gold 
which does not belong to him, 
and which only serves as an 
illegitimate advertisement for 
a penny paper. Indeed, we 
have travelled far from the 
old dignity of the Press, such 
as it was. Once upon a time 
a newspaper editor might shake 
a Government; Delane wrung 
an apology from Lord Palmer- 
ston himself. To-day the 
director of a journal may 
change his views as easily as 
he changes his hat, and all is 
well so long as the Puzzle 
editor—the real king of what 
Mr Stead might call the New 
Journalism—is able to contrive 
a new sensation. 


But journalism to-day is 
universal, — like pale Death, 
which the poet sang, equd pulsat 
pede pauperum tabernas reg- 
umque turres. The German 
Emperor, for instance, the most 
modern of monarchs, is free of 
the guild: for if he be a king 
among journalists, he is still a 
journalist among kings. His 
“Speeches,” which have been 
recently translated by Dr El- 
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kind,! are a fine example of the 
new spirit. They were made, 
these speeches, toserve a momen- 
tary purpose; and the editor has 
done his Emperor a disservice 
in rescuing them from the 
journals in which they should 
have been decently entombed. 
Nor is their editor more discreet 
in comment than in design. 
Nothing, for instance, could be 
more misleading than the chap- 
ter which he entitles “The Em- 
peror and England.” He admits 
that there has long existed a 
violent animosity between Ger- 
many and Great Britain. But 
he attributes it entirely to what 
he calls the “ tactless behaviour 
of the English Press in 1892.” 
Now, in the first place, the ill- 
feeling which has existed during 
the past few years in England 
and Germany has no more to 
do with the year 1892 than 
with the Press. On our side, 
at any rate, the anger is far 
too deep to be either inspired 
or checked by the editors 
of journals. The affront of 
the telegram gratuitously sent 
to Mr Kruger in 1896 
might readily have been over- 
looked. We had at that time 
enough sympathy with the 
German Emperor to recognise 
his spirit of independence; 
and we knew that his indiscre- 
tion had united our country at 
a difficult moment. Again, 
when the Emperor William 
was present at the funeral of 
our Queen, we welcomed him 
with a tempered enthusiasm. 
But what we have not for- 
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gotten, and shall never forget, 
is the ordered insult which the 
whole of Germany poured forth 
upon our conduct of the African 
war. The editor of the German 
Emperor’s speeches is prudent 
enough to say no word of this 
insolence. He is_ carefully 
silent concerning the famous 
Press Bureau, which covered 
Germany with false news and 
infamous comment. He wisely 
omits any reference to the 
invented charges of cruelty and 
barbarity which were brought 
against our soldiers throughout 
the length and breadth of 
Germany, and by this omission 
he-proves himself either unable 
or unwilling to understand the 
feeling of anger which has 
divided us. We are at least 
as jealous as Germany herself 
of our national justice, our 
national honour. And _ the 
ground of our quarrel with 
Germany is simplicity itself. 
We resented with perfect pro- 
priety the campaign of false- 
hood organised against us, and 
this too prudent editor would 
have been wiser to withhold 
all comment than to explain 
the German hostility and our 
justified anger by the “ tactless 
Press” of 1892. But he is a 
courtier, and from beginning 
to end of his book has avoided 
the unpleasant truth. 

An emperor, more than the 
highest of his subjects, should 
reveal himself in his speeches. 
Being supreme, he need con- 
ciliate no prejudice, he need 
flatter no vanity. His lofty 
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station, in fact, gives him the 
right to be himself,—to culti- 
vate that noblest of the virtues, 
perfect sincerity ; and we may 
take it that William II. has 
said in his speeches precisely 
what he means. If this be 
true, then the Emperor dis- 
played in Dr Elkind’s transla- 
tion lacks not a few of the 
genuinely imperial qualities. 
There are certain traits in his 
character which we cannot but 
admire: his restless curiosity, 
his untiring energy, his deter- 
mination to see all things for 
himself, and to make his own 
opinions,— these must fill the 
casual reader with wonder. But 
in his utterances you will vainly 
seek the simplicity of thought 
or the assured grandeur which 
takes success for granted. In 
other words, the Emperor pro- 
tests too loudly. He carries 


his arrogance beyond truth, 


even beyond dignity. The 
first man in a vast country 
need not stoop to egoism, and 
William II., in insisting too 
violently upon his own person- 
ality, proves but too plainly 
that he lacks the sense of 
humour. “We belong to one 
another, I and the Army ”— 
this was one of his earliest 
pronouncements, and it does 
not inspire a profound faith in 
his wisdom. Again, no one 
doubts the courage of the 
German Emperor or of his 
subjects, and when he declares 
that he “would rather sacrifice 
his eighteen army corps and 
his forty-two millions of inhab- 
itants on the field of battle 
than surrender a stone of what 
his father and Prince Frederick 
Charles gained,” you feel that 
he is stating the obvious 
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with an unnecessary violence, 
A serene temper best becomes 
a great ruler, a temper which 
is magnanimously conscious 
even of its own impregnability ; 
yet the Emperor William is so 
little serene, that when he 
appeals to the Deity, as is his 
constant habit, he claims the 
Deity as an exclusive patron of 
the Hohenzollerns. 

But in nothing does he re- 
semble the journalist so closely 
as in the versatility of his 
mind. As the journalist must 
be prepared at a moment's 
notice to express his opinion 
on politics or art, literature 
or philosophy, so William II. 
has a phrase ready for any 
emergency. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that he 
makes many blunders, and 
sometimes forgets the limits 
of his power. The courtiers 
of King Canute believed that 
their king could control the 
incoming tide ; and it is evident 
that there are many Germans 
who have a child-like faith in 
their Emperor’s infallibility. 
In an astounding speech made 
five years since in the Royal 
Opera House William II. ex- 
plained that “the Royal 
Theatre should be an instru- 
ment in the hands of the 
monarch, just as much as the 
school and the university.” 
In brief, said he, with charac- 
teristic egoism, “the theatre 
is one of the tools with which 
I work.” Such an interference, 
even on the part of the wisest 
monarch that ever lived, would 
be the death-blow of the drama, 
and the only comfort which 
Germany can take in her 
sovereign’s omniscience is to 
shrug the shoulder with an 
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amused forbearance. The art 
of sculpture fares no better 
than the drama at the Em- 
peror’s hands. He would in- 
culcate his views concerning a 
craft, of which he is a mere 
amateur, with all the authority 
of the throne. He sets his face 
resolutely against “ the so-called 
modern tendencies and move- 
ments.” He asserts magnilo- 
quently that “art which ex- 
ceeds the laws and limits which 
I have indicated is no longer an 
art, but mere mechanical skill, 
mere craftsmen’s work, and that 
art must never become.” And 
he goes further than this. He 
believes that the work which 
he commissions is his own. 
When he finished his famous 
Siegesallee, he congratulated 
himself on the fact that he had 
succeeded in gathering together 
a staff, “with the help of which 
I could undertake this task.” 
Now, be it noted that it was 
“T” who undertook the task, 
not the sculptors ; and it is not 
surprising that the Emperor 
proceeds to make the most am- 
bitious comparison. “In this 
respect,” says he, “we might 
draw a parallel with the great 
artistic performances of the 
Middle Ages and the Italians, 
inasmuch as the sovereign and 
art-loving prince who gave 
the commission to the artists 
also found the masters, to 
whom a number of young men 
attached themselves, so that 
a definite school thereby grew 
up, and enabled them to per- 
form excellent work.” But 
the greatest of Popes did not 
“undertake” the works of 
Michelangelo, and Velasquez 
would still have painted his 
masterpieces even had there 
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been no Philip IV. upon the 
throne of Spain. 

William II., however, is not 
content to be a patron; he 
must needs prove himself an 
artist too, and in accord with 
this ambition he has painted 
pictures, composed music, and 
preached sermons. He has 
also tried his hand at liter- 
ary criticism, and an unkind 
Frenchman has confessed that 
the imperial “admiration was 
for Ohnet.” As King Canute 
wet his feet, so William II. has 
injured his reputation for in- 
telligence, since it is as difficult 
for him to assume a knowledge 
which he does not possess as to 
stay the inevitable encroach- 
ment of the sea. In truth, 
we cannot but pity the spec- 
tacle of one who, born to be 
an artist in government, dis- 
sipates his energies in the 
thankless pursuit of dilettan- 
teism. At any rate, no mon- 
arch, not even the great 
Frederick, has suffered more 
from this discursive vice than 
William II., whose speeches for 
that very reason lack the ring 
of authenticity. They give 
you the impression that he 
who made them is speaking 
without sincere knowledge or 
observation. Contrast a cer- 
tain speech on education made 
by the Emperor out of the ful- 
ness of his own experience with 
his disquisitions upon the arts, 
and you will see how clever an 
orator has been lost in a mist 
of talk. When he describes his 
school -days and the faulty 
system from which he and his 
companions suffered, he speaks 
with an undeniable authority, 
which is always absent when he 
chooses the arts for his theme. 
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It need scarcely be said that 
William II. is never at a loss 
when a compliment should be 
turned or a condolence ex- 
pressed. Politeness is the tact 
of princes, and the German 
Emperor has his share of this 
princely quality. On one oc- 
casion, when the President of 
the French Republic was as- 
sassinated, he fashioned a 
phrase which would be remark- 
able, even if an Emperor had 
not madeit. “ M. Carnot,” said 
he, “died like a soldier upon 
the field of honour.” But such 
phrases are rare, and we cannot 
help asking ourselves, Is it pos- 
sible anywhere in this volume 
of speeches to surprise the real 
Emperor? We doubt it. The 
one sentence which seems to 
suggest a man as well as a 
monarch more vividly than any 
other in the book, is the advice 


which the Emperor gave to 
Prince Henry before he went to 


America. “Keep your eyes 
and ears open,” said William 
IL, ‘and your mouth shut.” 
These are far wiser words than 
the vague talk of the ideal, 
which is so near and dear to 
the German heart; and if only 
the Emperor’s speeches were 
composed in this vein, what 
a treasury of authoritative 
oratory would have been ours! 

The truth is, that William 
II.’s eloquence is deficient in 
style. If you try him by the 
highest standard of kings, he 
is found wanting. Napoleon 
the Great, to take the noblest 
example, wrote and spoke like 
the invincible warrior that he 
was. His tongue and his pen 
cleft whomever they attacked 
like a sword. He could endow 
the simplest words with ferocity, 
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and yet never cease to be a 
dignified emperor. Take, for 
instance, his famous letter to 
Jerdme, King of Westphalia. 
“Vous étes roi et frére de ?Em- 
pereur,” he wrote in 1809, “qualités 
ridicules & la guerre. 11 faut étre 
soldat, et puis soldat, et encore sol- 
dat ; il ne faut avoir ni ministre, ni 
corps diplomatique, ni pompe ; il faut 
bivouaquer 4 son avant-garde, étre 
nuit et jour 4 cheval, marcher avec 
Yavant-garde par avoir des nouvelles, 
on bien rester dans son sérail. Vous 
faites la guerre comme wun satrape. 
Est-ce de moi, bon Dieu! que vous 
avez appris cela?” 
Every syllable of this tirade 
breathes truth and rage. The 
writer has put into a few 
plain phrases both his dis- 
pleasure and his authority. 
The style, which he needed for 
the expression of himself, fol- 
lowed naturally from his 
princely character and indomit- 
able temper. He used no long- 
sought images, no chatter of 
the ideal. He found the right 
words at once, and let them 
scourge and whip with all the 
ferocity that was in his mind. 
Nor was it only at the highest 
moments of passion that he was 
supreme. He suppressed an 
opera or reprimanded Madame 
de Staél with the same economy 
of direct speech, and he holds a 
place as an orator unique and 
unrivalled. As we have said, 
to compare the German 
Emperor with Napoleon is 
to try him by the highest 
standard, and it is not sur- 
prising that he is found want- 
ing. But he comes out no 
better from a more modest 
ordeal. Set him beside our 
own Richard III., and see with 
whom is the superiority. 


“Trusty and right well-beloved,” 
wrote Richard to the Corporation of 
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York, “we greet you well. And let 
you to wit, that the Duke of Buck- 
ingham traitorously is turned upon 
us, contrary to the duty of his 
liegeance, and intendeth the utter 
destruction of us, you, and all other 
our true subjects that have taken 
our part: whose traitorous intent 
we, with God’s grace, intend briefly 
to resist and subdue. We desire 
and pray you in our hearty wise, 
that ye will send unto us as many 
men, defensibly arrayed, as ye may 
goodly make, to our town of 
Leicester, withouten fail; as ye will 
tender our honour and your own 
weal.” 


There again a king speaks, and 
even after we have made all 
possible allowance for a more 
ancient and happier method of 
speech, the inferiority of the 
Emperor William to his brother- 
monarchs is manifest. From 
which we may conclude that he 
who scatters his interest im- 
pairs his eloquence, and that 


the vice of versatility better be- 
fits a journalist than a king. 


But one king there was, 
whose winged words have kept 
the whole world under their 
spell. “Above the couch of 
David,” says Mr R. E. Pro- 
thero,! “according to Rabbin- 
ical tradition, there hung a 
harp. The midnight breeze, as 
it rippled over the strings, 
made such music that the poet- 
king was constrained to rise 
from his bed, and, till the dawn 
flushed the eastern skies, he 
wedded words to the strains.” 
And the Book of Psalms has 
ever since shaped and enforced 
our human life, for within it, 
as Heine said, are collected 
“sunrise and sunset, birth and 
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death, promise and fulfilment— 
the whole drama of humanity.” 
It is not strange, indeed, that 
the drama of the world has 
been played to the music of 
the Psalms, and Mr Prothero’s 
interesting book is a kind of 
universal history seen in one 
aspect. Its excellence needs 
no praise from us. Written in 
an admirably lucid style, which 
at times rises to eloquence, it 
presents in well-ordered pro- 
gress a vast tragedy of thought 
and action, the characters of 
which perform their deeds of 
heroism or sustain their mar- 
tyrdoms, comforted by the 
splendid poetry of the Psalms. 
The variety of time and place 
is infinite. Wherever men and 
women have suffered or striven, 
they have been aided by the 
literature which appeals most 
directly to their hearts. “In 
the Psalms is painted,” says 
Mr Prothero, “for all time, in 
fresh unfading colours, the pic- 
ture of the moral warfare of 
man, often baffled yet never 
wholly defeated, struggling up- 
wards to all that is best and 
highest in his nature, always 
aware how short of the aim falls 
the attempt, how great is the 
gulf that severs the wish from 
its fulfilment.” Such is the 
theme of Mr Prothero’s work, 
and there is no man of letters 
who will not applaud the learn- 
ing and accomplishment where- 
with that theme is treated. 

The history of the early 
Christians might be written 
from the Psalms. Basil and 
Athanasius confronted the 
powers arrayed against them 
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with passages from their fav- 
ourite book. When the church 
in which Athanasius held vigil 
was beset with soldiers, he 
bade the deacon read the 136th 
Psalm, and the people to make 
the response, “for His mercy 
endureth for ever.” It was 
from the Psalms that Augus- 
tine chose the motto for his 
great work, ‘De Civitate Dei’: 
“Very excellent things are 
spoken of Thee, thou City of 
God.” And so through the 
ages you may hear a similar 
echo. The last letter of Abe- 
lard to Heloise is illumined by 
a quotation from the Psalter: 
“Examine us, O Lord, and 
prove us.” But it is not 
merely divines who find their 
support in the Psalms. The 
poems of David have been 
veritable battle-cries in times 
of stress. At Moncontour 


Coligny’s dying courage was 
revived by one of his friends, 
who whispered him: “Truly 


God is loving unto Israel, 
even unto such as are of a 
clean heart.” The Huguenots 
chanted a Psalm before the 
battle of Courtrai, and when the 
Duc de Joyeuse in contempt 
complained that they were con- 
fessing themselves— “Sire,” said 
a scarred veteran, “when the 
Huguenots behave thus, they 
are ready to fight to the death.” 
So in all countries and in all 
ages, among the Scots Cove- 
nanters or English Catholics, 
-the Psalms have been an in- 
spiration, and Mr Prothero has 
neglected none of them. <A 
mere enumeration of a few 
names quoted will give a notion 
of Mr Prothero’s scope. Gre- 
gory and Charles V., Erasmus 
and Newman, Rabelais and 
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John Howard, Teresa and 
George Selwyn, Browning and 
Sir Philip Sidney, Cromwell 
and Tennyson,—at one point 
or another the Psalms touched 
the lives of them all. 

The literature of the He- 
brews and the literature of 
the Greeks have shaped our 
modern poetry and our modern 
life. And, while they have 
combined to achieve one pur- 
pose, nothing could be more 
different than their separate 
qualities. The aim of the He- 
brews was conduct, the aim of 
the Greeks was beauty, Yet 
it would be misleading to draw 
a hard line between the two. 
That the Greeks did not dis- 
dain conduct many a stately 
tragedy bears witness. That 
the Jews also loved beauty 
the Psalms of David are an 
eloquent testimony. The two 
claims do not conflict, and 
the distinction is merely made 
more clearly to define the aim 
of each. But as there will 
always be classics as well as 
romantics in the world, so we 
shall never lose from among 
us the partisans of Hebrew or 
Greek. Beauty or conduct, 
which is the better? None 
can decide except for himself. 
But it is true, now and al- 
ways, that, apart from all 
considerations of literature, the 
Psalms have been a solace to 
countless generations of men, 
and of this solace Mr Prothero 
has written a history, at once 
scholarly and dignified, which 
will be read, not merely for the 
courage and suffering which it 
records, but for the skill and 
tact of the literary artist, 
which are revealed on every 


page. 
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A FISCAL SOLUTION. 


FOR COMMONPLACE MINDS. 
‘Give place to the physician.”—Ecclesiasticus. 


You that lament th’ unprofitable squandering 
Of health and happiness, of nights and days, 
In random quest and undetermined wandering 
Through the dark purlieus of the Fiscal Maze, 
Hearken to one who, from the self-same plight, 
Has climbed through shadows to the purer light. 


Six moons have waxed and waned—six barren ages— 
Since I was patriotically moved 
To ask of statisticians, Press, and sages, 
Some means whereby our Trade might be improved: 
Reform, wrote Pressman, and Reform, cried Chief ; 
But when I questioned How? I came to grief. 


Two of great worth observed an indication 
Of Dumping as an agent of decline; 
The antidotes were (1) Retaliation, 
And (2) a Pan-Britannic Zollverein : 
Grand words are these, and have the mellow roll 
Of organ tones, most soothing to the soul. 


But ’gainst the first there rose two frightful stumpers ; 
I was besought to bear in (open) mind 
The outraged feelings of the baffled Dumpers, 
To whom such treatment might appear unkind ; 
While some deplored a certain carnal smack 
Of unregenerate Britons hitting back. 


As for the second, falsely termed Imperial, 
A great storm burst upon the owner’s head ; 
Free Traders pelted him with Raw Material, 
Free Fooders with enormous Loaves of Bread: 
My confidence was bent beneath the strain ; 
I said “Where are we? Here we are again!” 
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Thus foiled in mine original ideas, 

I turned for guidance to the Other Side, 
Seeking some more inspiring panaceas 
_ Than those whose healing virtues were denied. 
Then rose each pundit to his private rostrum, 
And shrilly advertised his patent nostrum. 


A higher scale of wages: lower prices: 

To terminate the Government’s career: 
More up-to-date mechanical devices : 

To teach the Briton German: cut his Beer: 
To hale all smoking urchins to the Beak 
For injuring the National Physique: 


And so forth. Then I waded on through numbers, 
Facts, fictions, fallacies, and fancy schemes ; 

Monthly Returns wrought havoc with my slumbers, 
Speeches and articles usurped my dreams; 

Till I could almost sympathise with those 

That urged a season of profound repose. 


Thus for six moons my little world was blasted. 
Then came reaction, and the bubble burst ; 
For I was horrified and flabbergasted 
To find myself no wiser than at first !— 
Having been robbed of every fresh conviction 
By its inevitable contradiction. 


Then for a time I almost felt defeated ; 
Till it occurred to me that, when you're ill, 
You do not think of how you're being treated, 
But choose your man, and let him work his will. 
In unfamiliar matters, common-sense 
Will leave the details to experience. 


Thus musing, I went back to the beginning,— 
To drop the measures, and to find a Man 
Who knows his mind, and doesn’t gain by winning; 
And I resolved to favour Pharaoh’s plan: 
“Go you to Joseph; what he says to you, 
Do!”—and, upon my word, I think he’s true. 


SELIM. 
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RUSSIA AND JAPAN: 


IT is an interesting and not 
altogether an unprofitable em- 
ployment, when war is possible 
or probable, to count heads, and 
thus ascertain which side has 
the advantage of numbers. The 
numerical greatness of the Rus- 
sian Empire is well known, 
and the readers of ‘Maga’ are 
perfectly well aware that the 
subjects of the Czar number 
some 140 millions. But we are 
so accustomed to speak and 
think of “Little Japan” that 
it may surprise many to learn 
that the island kingdom of the 
East has some 49 millions of 
inhabitants—10 millions more 
than France, and exceeding the 
population of every European 
State save Germany and Rus- 
sia. It is true that the 3 
millions in Formosa are of no 
fighting value; but the popula- 
tion of the Japanese islands is 
not only thoroughly homogen- 
eous but is endued with the 
most exalted patriotism, which 
seems wellnigh universal, and 
is practically a cherished reli- 
gion: it permeates all ranks of 
society, from the high-born 
Shizoku, or member of the 
peerage, to the lowliest coolie 
of the Heimin class. 

As is common in Eastern 
countries, the males outnum- 
ber the weaker sex. The 23} 
millions of males in Japan 
proper, exclusive of Formosa, 
are about a hundred times as 
numerous as the total male 
population of the Dutch Re- 
publics, which cost us so much 
blood and treasure to subdue. 
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The Naval Outlook. 


THE NAVAL OUTLOOK. 


So that, although Japan may 
be little when looked at with 
the ordinary small-scale map 
of Asia as the only guide, her 
fighting force looms up large 
when considered with reference 
to the numbers and fighting 
spirit of her people. It is 
true that the numbers enlisted 
and trained for war are rela- 
tively very small, and that the 
450,000 men in the Japanese 
army and navy (including re- 
serves) are only about one- 
tenth of those commanded by 
the Great White Czar. But, 
as Nicholas found in the Cri- 
mean campaign, it is one thing 
to have a gigantic army and 
quite another to mass a suffi- 
cient number of men on the 
actual theatre of war. 

It is of course possible that 
the influence of Sea Power on 
the result of the war may be 
such that the armies may not 
be called upon. But this seems 
most unlikely. It could only 
happen if Russia were able to 
sweep the seas, destroying the 
Japanese navy in the process, 
Under these circumstances, and 
these alone, could the war be 
brought to an end without 
severe fighting onshore. Russia 
might lose her whole fleet and 
yet go on confidently with the 
contest, trusting to her army 
to obtain all that she desires. 
Japan, on the other hand, with- 
out a fleet is at a great disad- 
vantage against Russia. More- 
over, with the command of the 
sea in the hands of a powerful 
enemy with an enormous army, 

T 
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Russia and Japan: 


an invasion of Nipon or Kiusiu 
would stand some chance of 
success, and it would be desir- 
able for the Japanese to seek 
the best terms of peace avail- 
able. Sea ascendancy is there- 
fore a matter of life or death 
to Japan ; but though of great 
importance to Russia, because 
much of her prestige with the 
Chinese and other Eastern 
nations depends on her reputed 
strength both afloat and ashore, 
it cannot be to her the same 
vital matter that it is to Japan. 
In fact, if the command of the 
sea be only doubtful, it is not 
clear how Japan can seriously 
retard Russia’s steady progress 
in the Far East. The advance 
of the Northern Colossus to- 
wards Korea is steady and 
unmistakable. A glance at 
the map will show that though 
in Port Arthur and Dalny she 
has a pair of ice-free harbours, 
these ports are not at all well 
placed as naval bases, should 
Korea be in the hands of an 
active and enterprising Sea 
Power. The west coast of 
Korea has a number of harbours 
which are ideal places for tor- 
pedo craft, whether surface or 
submarine. The intricate navi- 
gation amongst the islands that 
border this coast would make 
it extremely difficult for a 
cruiser to deal with torpedo 
craft seeking shelter here during 
the day. Thus the approaches 
to the Russian ports are liable 
to be flanked by swarms of 
hostile craft should Korea fall 
into the hands of an enemy. 
Therefore the natural thing for 
the Russian navy would be to 
call upon the army in Man- 
churia to advance into Korea 
and secure the flank of the 
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route leading to the open sea. 
With the principal Korean 
ports in the hands of Russia, 
her naval strength would be 
greatly enhanced. No longer 
limited to the somewhat un- 
satisfactory harbours incon- 
veniently close together, she 
could select any one of a dozen 
ports for military or commercial 
purposes, situated at convenient 
intervals along some 700 miles 
of coast. She would thus secure 
perfectly free access to the 
ocean in war, which she has 
never hitherto attained in any 
part of the world. In the 
Baltic, Germany and Denmark 
command the sea-routes from 
Russia to the ocean. In the 
Black Sea, Turkey holds the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, 
and even when past the Dar- 
danelles a Russian ship has 
still to pass through the Suez 
Canal or run the gauntlet of 
the Straits of Gibraltar. 

At present all the best 
Russian ships are in the Far 
Kast, and every effort is being 
made to reinforce the ships 
there by sending out everything 
that can possibly be spared 
from Europe. But do what she 
will, Russia must inevitably 
have three distinct navies, 
which can only assist each 
other with great difficulty. 
Her Baltic and Black Sea bases 
are separated by 4500 miles of 
sea, the route being flanked by 
naval bases of all the Powers 
of Europe, whilst Port Arthur 
is 15,000 miles from the Baltic 
and 13,000 from the Black Sea 
vid the Suez Canal, and some 
16,000 miles from each vid the 
Horn. Unlike the British Em- 
pire, there are no stopping- 
places in the way of fortified 
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and friendly coaling-bases, and 
belligerent ships taking either 
of these long voyages must 
rely on neutrals for their coal. 
How long the lax rules now 
prevalent as to the supply of 
coals by neutrals to belligerents 
will last we cannot tell, but the 
next great war will almost 
certainly see some changes in- 
troduced in this direction. If 
a neutral undertook the trans- 
port of troops for a belligerent, 
such an act would be styled a 
breach of neutrality; but the 
forwarding of a battleship to 
the scene of action by supply- 
ing her with coal would often 
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actual carrying of several ship- 
loads of troops,—and yet this 
is at present considered a fair 
proceeding if the belligerent 
ship when at some distance 
from home claims coal to carry 
her to the nearest home or 
allied port. The Black Sea 
navy is still imprisoned in that 
sea, and there are only the 
Baltic and Far East fleets 
available for the Eastern 
theatre of war. The Baltic 
has been wellnigh denuded of 
fighting ships, these remaining 
being three coast-defence ships 
and three 3rd-class battleships, 
two of them undergoing re- 


be more important than the pairs. These ships are the— 
Tons, Se.stee, 
wn Sisoi Veleki . 9,000 133 
battleships Imp. Alexander II. 9,900 
Navarin 10,000 ; a 
4,200 133 


General Admiral Apra axin 
Coast-defence | Admiral Ushakov ; 
| Admiral Senyavin . ‘ " " 


ships 


They carry twenty-five heavy 
guns of 10-inch and 12-inch 
calibre ; but the rate of fire is so 
slow and the mountings so bad 
that ten modern guns would 
make more hits in a given 
time. Of protected quick-firing 
guns the whole squadron only 
possesses halfadozen,and though 


CRUISERS IN 


there are some twenty guns of 
6-inch and 9-inch calibre they 
are all unprotected. The speed 
is also from three to four knots 
less than that of an up-to-date 
battleship, and the coal-supply 
poor. If they could get to 
China Admiral Alexieff would 
scarcely know what to do with 


THE BALTIC. 





Principal q.f. guns. 

















| Speed, 
| | sea-going. 
| Protected. | Unprotected. 
| knots. | 
Admiral Nakhimov 8 6-in. | 10 4-7-in. | 164 
Vladimir Monomakh . 4 ow | 6 on 155 | 
Pamiat Azova . | 14 6-in. 164 
Svyetlana . : os 18 | 
T 12 rm | (20 6-in | 
otal guns “= {29 & 4-7-in. | 
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them, and would find a single 
modern first-class battleship far 
more useful than the whole half 
dozen—whilst the two Chilian 
ships lately purchased by us, 
though not quite of the Ist class, 
would be of far greater value. 
The above cruisers from the 
Baltic might possibly find their 
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their despatch seems some- 
what improbable, as even in 
Russia, where public opinion 
scarcely exists, there is some ex- 
pressed desire to keep at any 
rate a small proportion of ships 
at home. The following ships 
started from the Baltic for the 
Far East as far back as 





























way out to the East. But November:— 
Principal guns. 
Speed, 
Tons. Protected. Unprotected. sea- 
going. 
Heavy. | Medium. | Medium. 
Ist-class battleship— ; knots. 
Osliabia 12,700 | 4 10-in. | 10 6-in. q.f. | 1 6-in. q.f 16$ 
2nd-class cruisers— | 
if 8 6-in. q.f 
Aurora 6,600 | ee os 12-pr. 18 
Dmitri Donskoi . | 5,800 | 6 6-in. q.f. | 10 4°7-in. q.f. | 15 
* Almaz 3,200 ose | 64°7-in. q.f. | 23 
| 








* Started in January. 


But the Osliabia sustained some 
mysterious injuries, and had to 
put into the great Italian dock- 
yard of Spezzia for repairs. 
After this she and the Aurora 
proceeded to Bizerta, where 
they awaited certain destroyers 
and torpedo-boats which had 
much difficulty in crossing the 
Bay of Biscay, and which 


rumour says are to accompany 
them. Up to January 18 there 
was no news of their having 
passed through the Suez Canal. 

The Japanese armoured 
cruisers just built in Italy, 
whose purchase from the Ar- 
gentine Government was an- 
nounced at the New Year, are 
as under :— 




















Principal guns (protected). Speed, 
Tons, a mil 
| Heavy. Mediu. | = 
ae 
| \ knots. 
| Nisshin (late Rivadavia) 7700 1 10-inch. { esl q: 2} 18} 
al |{ 4 8-in. 
| Kasuga (late Moreno) 7700 { 14 6-in. q.f. 18} 
They are apparently ahead of “merchant ships” navigating 






the Russians on their eastward 


under the flag of the Japanese 
voyage; but being at present 


mercantile marine, they will 
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not receive their naval crews 
or their commissions as com- 
batants till their arrival in 
Japan. As all their guns are 
well protected, these ships may 
be considered a fair equivalent 
to the Russian ships above- 
mentioned, so that the balance 
of naval power in the Far East 
will be but little affected by 
the arrival of the vessels from 
the Mediterranean. 

In the Black Sea the Russians 
have two 2nd-class battleships, 
five 3rd-class battleships, and a 
sixth 3rd-class battleship in the 
Mediterranean. It is most un- 
likely that any of these ships 
will move from their present 
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positions. The Black Sea ships 
could only do so by breaking 
through the Dardanelles, con- 
trary to their treaty obligations. 
Moreover, their speed is poor, 
and their fighting qualities 
generally unsatisfactory. As in 
the case of the ships left in the 
Baltic, they would scarcely be 
welcomed in the Far East, where 
two first-class battleships would 
prove of decidedly higher value. 

We now come to the ships in 
the Far East which, if war 
breaks out, will be available 
for opening the campaign. The 
ships mentioned above as being 
on their way out are also in- 
cluded in these tables. 


A, MODERN BATTLESHIPS WHICH WILL FORM THE MAIN 
FIGHTING LINE. 




































































Principal guns. Armour. sb £ 
p—r——d Bi 2 
Name. Tons. Protected. — ps 3 a 
‘amea Unpro- “/S2/34! 3 7 
tected. | _ tama s 3 
Heavy. |Mediam. Bs sep" & |s = & 
RUSSIAN SHIPS. 
12-in. 10-in.|6-in. q.f.!12-pr. 3-pr.| in. | in. | in. in. |knots.| tons. 
Tsarevitch 13,000} 4 12 | 20 8/2 |10 6 {17 | 1500| 
Retvizan . 12,700} 4 12 | 20 9' 24/;10 6 | 17 | 2000 | 
Pobieda 12,675 4 10 20 9, 25) 10 5 | 16} | 2000 | 
Peresviet . 12,675 4 10 | 20 9' 23/10 5 | 164 | 2000 
Osliabia 12,675 4 10 | 20 9/23} 10 5 | 164 | 2000 
Poltava . - | 10,960} 4 12 | 16/15/.../10 6 | 15§ | 1100 
Petropaulofsk . | 10,960| 4 12 | 16 | 15 110 6 | 154] 1100 | 
Sevastopol 10,960} 4 12 | 16 | 15 |10 6 | 155 | 1100 | 
8 ships. Total|guns .| 20 12 | 90 100 48 
| 
JAPANESE SHIPS. 
Mikasa . - | 15,200) 4 14 20 | 9; 4 | 14) 6 | 164 | 1500 
Asahi . - | 15,200, 4 14 20 | 9} 4 | 14) 6 | 16§ | 1500 | 
Hatsuse 15,000 4 14 20 | 914 | 14. 6 | 163 | 1500 | 
Shikishima 14,800 4 14 20 | 9\|4 | 14) 6 | 164 | 1500 
Fuji. 12,500 4 10 16 118)... | 14 6 | 164 | 1300 
Yashima . 12,500 4 10 16 18 14. 6 | 164 | 1300 
6 ships. Total 
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B. ARMOURED CRUISERS WITH BOTH WATERLINE AND 
PROTECTED BY ARMOUR, WHICH MAY REINFORCE 


FIGHTING LINE. 





Principal guns. 


Armour. 





Name. Tons. Protected. 





Heavy. Medium. 





Unprotected. |- 





On water- 
line. 


guns, 


| Ver- 


Slop- 
tical. 


ing. 


Speed, sea-going. 
Coal, maximum. 


On medium 


| 











6-in. q.f. 
2 

» | 7,800 | 8 

| 5,800; ... 6 


Gromoboi . | 12,300 


Bayan 20 
Dmitri 

Donskoi. 
*Bogatyr . 


RUSSIAN SHIPS. 


2 8-in. 
4 6-in. q.f. 
16 12-pr. 


10 4°7-in. q.f. 
1212-pr. q.f. 


in. in. | in, | in. iknots.| tons. 


be 


" 8to4 
74 


18} 
194 


15 
21} 


2500 
1100 


800 
1100 





| 6,250| + 
| | 
| 


4ships. Tot al guns | 34 





2 8-in. 

4 G-in. q.f. 
10 4°7-in. q.f. 

| | 4812-pr. | 




















Idzumo 
Iwate 
Asama 
Tokiwa 
Yakumo 
Azuma 
Nisshin 
(Rivadavia) 
Kasuga | 


(Moreno) f 7,700 


JAPANESE SHIPS. 


-— 


QO ANNAN E 





30 








8 ships. Tot'al guns | 1 


| 24 


| 
| 


| 
| | 











* This ship is sometimes classed with the inferior cruisers, but she has guns protected. 


In a set fight the battleships 
are naturally all important. 
Table A shows that the Russian 
ships are the more numerous in 
the proportion of 8 to 6, but 
if the total tonnage be added 
up the Japanese total only falls 
short of the Russian by 12,000 
tons, the tonnage proportions 
standing at about 7 to 6. In 
weight of guns the relative 
strength is much the same, 


namely, 7 to 6 in favour of the 
Russians. But it is not the 
weight of guns that tells, but 
the weight of fire that proceeds 
from them, or rather the weight 
of hits. From all that is known 
as to the rapidity of fire of the 
rival ships, there is very little 
doubt that this is decidedly in 
favour of the Japanese. Their 
guns and mountings are British, 
and we know well that when 
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C. MODERN CRUISERS WITH WATERLINE PROTECTED, BUT 
. GUNS PROTECTED BY SHIELDS ONLY. 

Principal guns (all unprotected). ee | _ th 2 | 

Name. Tons. 3% SE | 

P | . P Slop- m2 S ” z | 

Ileavy. Medium. | Light. | Vertical | 50 r £ | 

| | 

RUSSIAN SHIPS. | 

in. in. |knots.| tons. | 

Rossiya 12,500| 4 8-in. | 16 6-in. 12 12-pr. | 10 to 5 174 | 2500*) 

Rurik . 11,00 4 » 5 ott \ 63pr. 10to5| ... | 16 | 2000" 

Variag 6,500 12 6-in. 12 12-pr. 3 214 | 1100 | 

Askold 6,500 | }12 wu 12 4 2 | 214 | 1100 | 
Diana . 6,630 | S « — « 2, | 184 | 143 
Pallada 6,630 8 " 22 " 23 184 | 1430 
Aurora 6,630 8 22 25 | 184 | 1480 
Boyarin 3,200 6 4°7-in. 8 3-pr. 2 204 | 500 
Novik. . | 3,000 6 on 8 on 2 | 23 | 500 
Almaz . 3,200 6 " 8 " 2 23 500 

9 ships. Total guns—8 8-in.; 80 6-in. q.f.; 24 4°7-in. q.f.; 102 12-pr.; 22 3-pr | 

JAPANESE SHIPS. | 

Chitose .| 4,760; 28-in. | 10 4:7in. | 12 12-pr. 43 | 20% | 1000 | 
Kasagi ° 4,760 " 110 w | 12 4% | 20% | 1000 

Takasago . 4,300 2 ow 10 " | 12 " 4} 21 1000 } 
Itsukushima | 4,390) 1 12°5-in. | 12) un 16 3-pr 14 | 15 600 

Hashedate . | 4,300 1 " 12 w 16 | 14 | 15 600 | 

Matsushima 4,300 1 " Ye 6 " |16 w | 13 15 600 

7-13 | -in 7 
Yoshino 4,180 {§ tin. ¢| 22 | 48 | 20 | 1000 
Naniwa .| 3,727 = 8 6-in 2 wn | 3 173} 800 
Takachiho . 3,727 2 10-in. : " 2 " 3 173 800 

Akitsushima | 3,150 16 4-74, $10 » 3 |1s | 500 | 

2 6-in. i tan 

Suma . 2,700 16 47-0. \ 2 5 | 2 | 17 | 600 | 

P 2 6-in. , a 

Tdzumi 8,000 {1G a7in. $12 | 2 | 163} 600 | 

. 3 6-in. | ‘ | - | 

Akashi .| 2,657 16 rl } 2 5 | 2 | 173 | - 

13 ships. Total guns—3 12°5-in.; 2 10-in.; 6 8-in.; 28 6-in. q.f.; 98 4°7-in. q.f.; | 





36 12-pr.; 110 3 


-pr. 





* Sometimes classed as armoured cruisers, but all their guns are unprotected. 


properly worked a high rate of 
fire can be obtained from them, 
and the Japanese have always 
been to the front in using and 
pushing on the manufacture of 
quick -firers. On the other 
hand, the Russians have never 
cared much for rapidity of fire. 





At the present time they have 
a number of fairly good ships 
(mainly in the Black Sea) that 
still retain their slow-firing 
guns, when similar ships in 
other navies have in all cases 
been re-armed with quick-firers. 
Until recently the Russian heavy 
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guns were very slow and 
deliberate in their firing, and 
though the Tsarevitch and Ret- 
vizan may have greatly im- 
proved on their predecessors, 
the Sevastopol class are cer- 
tainly anything but rapid in 
their firing. As a result, a 
consideration of the relative 
rapidity of fire more than wipes 
out the Russian advantage of 
one-seventh. And other con- 
siderations remain. Guns can- 
not go on firing after the armour 
protecting them is pierced, and 
the Japanese armour is much 
thicker than the Russian, whilst 
in quality it is at least equal, 
if not superior. In fact, the 
Japanese heavy guns can pierce 
the thick armour of the Russian 
ships at a fair fighting range 
of say 3000 to 4000 yards, where 
the Japanese armour is im- 
penetrable by the Russian guns. 
The important 6-inch guns, 
however, on both sides, are 
equally well protected. As 
regards speed, the Japanese 
have an advantage of a knot 
over the three slowest Russian 
ships, and it is the speed of the 
slowest ship that sets the pace 
to the fleet. In coal-supply the 
fleets are about equal. It is 
probable that the Japanese 
ships have room for more coal 
than the official figures indicate. 
If this is so, their endurance 
could be increased at the ex- 
pense of a trifle, in the way of 
Say one-fifth knot in speed. 
Finally, the J apanese ships are 
more alike than are the Russians, 
and are thus easier to manceuvre 
together. Moreover, six ships 
are easier to work than eight, 
and the end of the line is less 
likely to get into the wrong 
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place— namely, out of range. 
Summing up, the Japanese may 
be said to have a small but 
distinct advantage in battleship 
force, and the higher speed (of 
the slowest ships) gives them 
the power of bringing on or 
refusing an action at will. 

Table B shows where the 
Japanese have the greatest 
advantage—namely, in ar- 
moured cruisers. Not only 
have they eight ships to the 
Russian four, but, with the 
exception of the Gromoboi, 
which is only just equal to 
the Japanese Jdzumo in 
weight of broadside and in- 
ferior in speed, the Russian 
ships are all distinctly out- 
classed by their rivals. The 
Donskot is so slow that she 
could not be counted on; her 
coal-supply is also inferior. 
Three of the Japanese ships 
are more than a match for 
the four Russian. This would 
set free five to reinforce the 
battleship line, where their 
8-inch guns would be espe- 
cially useful in piercing the 
armour protecting the second- 
ary guns, which is_ im- 
penetrable by the _ 6-inch. 
The Japanese have no cruiser 
as fast as the Bogatyr, which 
could keep her distance if 
required, as could several of 
her consorts in Table C; 
but the Russians have no 
ships which are at the same 
time very fast and very 
powerful. 

The ten protected Russian 
cruisers shown in Table C 
are about equal in number of 
guns and weight of metal to 
the thirteen Japanese ships 
with which they are com- 
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pared, but in other respects 
the Russians are distinctly 
superior, more especially in 
speed, coal endurance, and 
seagoing qualities. At least 
five of the Japanese ships 
whose speed is less than 16} 
knots are of very doubtful 
value. They are too slow 
and too weak to be used on 
detached duty as scouts, and 
would prove a drag to the 
battleships and large cruisers 
when with a fleet. Still 
there are some cases, espe- 
cially where scouting or 
searching has to be carried 
out in narrow waters, where 
numbers are of greater im- 
portance than speed and coal 
endurance, and here _ the 
Japanese have the advantage 
of having thirteen ships to 
their opponent’s ten. If one 
of the armoured cruisers, how- 
ever, was added to the Japanese 


“C” squadron, she would more 
than redress the balance in 
fighting power—and this with- 
out taking into account the 
rate of fire, in which, as said 


above, there is very little 
doubt that the Japanese have 
a distinct advantage. 

On the whole, a careful 
comparison of the fleets of 
the rival Powers shows that 
the Japanese can spare four 
of their armoured cruisers 
and yet be fully equal to 
their opponents. The Japan- 
ese number twenty-seven ships 
to the Russian twenty-two, and 
are in the aggregate about 
one-fourth stronger—that is to 
say, the total strength of the 
fleets is approximately in pro- 
portion to the number of the 
ships. 
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As regards torpedo craft, 
there seems little to choose, 
though it is possible that the 
Russians will have some super- 
iority in destroyers when the 
flotilla, reported to be in the 
Mediterranean in the middle of 
January, reaches Port Arthur. 
The Russian destroyers will 
then be about thirty, as 
against the Japanese twenty ; 
but the Japanese have some 
forty efficient torpedo boats, 
against, say, twenty owned 
by the Russians, whilst the 
Japs have also four torpedo 
gunboats to the Russian two. 

In the above comparison of 
the fighting strength of the 
rival fleets in the Far East it 
has been assumed that all the 
ships are at sea and are ready 
to fight. But this is most un- 
likely to be the case, for with 
the very best arrangements and 
with both sides ready to put 
the matter to an early issue, it 
is practically certain that some 
of the ships would not be on 
the spot at the right moment. 
We must therefore examine the 
environment of the two fleets 
somewhat more carefully, so as 
to form some idea of the ob- 
jective of either side and their 
resources with reference to this 
objective. 

Although the rival fleets in 
the Far East are relatively 
small, each of them being only 
about one-fifth the strength of 
the British navy, they are both 
large enough to strain the re- 
sources of any one port, unless 
of the first class. This is indeed 
a common state of affairs, with 
which the students of naval 
history are extremely familiar. 
On the outbreak of war and 
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during its continuance, it was 
usual in past days for the 
various ports to have each its 
quota of ships, on which the 
dockyard personnel and the 
ships’ companies laboured in- 
cessantly in order to prepare 
them for sea. Strategy might 
demand the concentration of 
fleets, but this would have put 
a stop to much of the work that 
was continuously going on, and 
the mobilisation of the whole 
fighting force would have been 
greatly delayed if the ships had 
from the first been packed into 
one harbour, so that the fleet 
that first got to sea almost 
invariably found that its op- 
ponents were scattered in vari- 
ous ports, which had to be 
watched in order that the 
separate detachments, if they 
put to sea, might be crushed 
before joining with their friends 
and effecting the desired con- 
centration, From this fact 
arose the lengthy blockades of 
Brest and Cadiz by St Vincent, 
Cornwallis, and Collingwood. 
But modern arrangements 
have considerably altered this 
state of affairs. The old- 
fashioned ship could not be 
kept rigged in peace-time—the 
spars and rigging would have 
deteriorated ; neither were crews 
retained, as the expense would 
have been prohibitive. As com- 
pared with a modern ship, the 
liner of a hundred years ago was 
practically kept in an unfinished 
state, and before she could go 
to sea not only had the crew 
to be enlisted but the ship had 
to be completely rigged. It is 
true that in rigging the ship 
the crew gained some useful 
training, but they were still 
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exceedingly raw when _ they 
first went to sea, and were 
greatly at a disadvantage as 
compared with the crew of a 
hostile vessel which had been 
at sea for some little time. Thus 
the blockading or watching 
ships had a very material ad- 
vantage over ships issuing fresh 
from harbour, and the sooner a 
battle could be brought on the 
better for them. In the present 
day, although the completion of 
a ship is a far more elaborate 
and costly process both in time 
and money than it was in the 
old days, it is not left till the 
outbreak of war. Nor is the 
training of the crew a matter 
which is only carried out in 
war-time. Each ship is com- 
pletely finished ready for war 
when first built; and it is 
increasingly the endeavour of 
the various naval administra- 
tors to keep all their ships 
efficient and ready for war 
from the time they are com- 
pleted till they are finally con- 
demned as obsolete. The crews 
are also most carefully trained 
during peace, and on the out- 
break of war every nation counts 
on having not only a sufficiency 
of trained men to man all their 
ships, but has also a reserve of 
fairly trained men ready to 
make up the deficiencies caused 
by the wear and tear of war. 
Thus, theoretically, a declara- 
tion of war nowadays should 
find the detachments from the 
various ports ready to put to 
sea at a moment’s notice, or 
indeed they might be already 
at sea or concentrated in the 
position or port which the 
strategical conditions rendered 
desirable. 
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Practically, there is still 
something to be done almost 
monthly to the ship which is 
supposed to be complete and 
ready, and it is therefore not 
only convenient but necessary 
to keep the ships more or less 
scattered, so that they may 
take advantage of the resources 
of the various ports of equip- 
ment. They are not pinned to 
these ports as of old, but it is 
commonly the case that strained 
relations will find a fleet di- 
vided up, not in accordance 
with strategic requirements, 
but owing to the exigencies of 
peace facilities for repairs. 

Yet a blockading force can 
no longer count as of old on 
the rawness of the crews of 
ships still in port, and this is 
only one of many changes that 
makes blockade more difficult. 

The Russians possess two 
military ports in the Far East, 
Vladivostock and Port Arthur. 
The former is a splendid nat- 
ural harbour ; but, as will pres- 
ently be shown, it is badly 
placed geographically, and it is 
badly equipped. The climate 
is sub-Arctic, the harbour be- 
ing frozen for the first three 
months of the year, and, 
though this state of affairs has 
been somewhat modified by the 
use of ice-breaking steamers, 
it is a serious drawback to the 
efficiency of the port. It is 
only within the last ten years 
that anything material has 
been done to make the place 
really valuable as a_ base. 
When Hong-kong had five 
docks Vladivostock was con- 
tent with one, and even now 
there is but one dock there 
capable of taking a battleship, 
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besides a small out-of-date 
floating- dock. The repairing 
facilities in the Government 
yard are insufficient to keep 
even half the present Far East 
squadron in good order, and 
there are no private yards to 
supplement the Government 
shops. It is not so long ago 
that Russian men-of-war had 
to be repaired in Japan. Large 
sums have recently been spent 
on Vladivostock, but it is 
understood that it is mainly 
the defences which have been 
improved. As in all Russian 
naval ports, the shores of the 
harbour fairly bristle with 
guns—there are probably three 
times as many as at Hong- 
kong; but the repairing facil- 
ities are not one-third of those 
in our own port, whilst there 
are some half a dozen harbours 
in Japan with superior facili- 
ties. Vladivostock is in fact 
a good port of refuge, but 
not a good place for making 
good defects, either before or 
after an action. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that the 
railway is available for bring- 
ing skilled workmen and ma- 
chinery from Russia. So that 
there is a great improvement 
on the state of affairs five years 
ago, when it was impossible to 
increase rapidly the existing 
resources. When Port Arthur 
was leased (or annexed?) six 
years ago, it was only a fourth- 
class port, in which small re- 
pairs could be carried out. The 
harbour is naturally a tiny one 
—it may be likened to a very 
small edition of Portsmouth 
harbour before any dredging 
was carried out there. As at 
Portsmouth, however, there is 
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a great expanse of mud that 
can be, and is being, dredged 
away. Whether the Russian 
boasts as to the forwardness 
of the dredging, which have 
been so freely communicated 
to the newspapers, are true or 
not, it seems not unlikely that 
by packing them close the 
whole of the ships now in the 
Far East might squeeze into 
the harbour. They could not, 
however, be expected to get in 
or out very quickly. As at 
Vladivostock, the defences have 
been the first consideration, and 
it is extremely doubtful if the 
single dock will take a battle- 
ship. It certainly will not 


take a ship which is deep in 
the water owing to injuries. 
Nor are the repairing facilities 
very extensive: they are de- 
cidedly inadequate to deal sat- 
isfactorily with even the peace 
defects of the relatively large 


fleet now in the East, and the 
carrying out of repairs after an 
action would be a very lengthy 
business. 

With regard to naval bases, 
Japan has a great superiority 
over Russia. It is true that 
the Bay of Tokio, which con- 
tains no less than eight docks, 
three of which will take a 
battleship, is 650 miles from 
the Straits of Korea, 1300 from 
Port Arthur, and 850 from 
Vladivostock; but there are 
three docks at Nagasaki, close 
to Korea Strait, two of them 
large, and at Kure, within 100 
miles of Simonisaki (where the 
Inland Sea meets the Korea 
Strait), there are two other 
docks and adequate repairing 
facilities. Sasebo, on the east- 
ern shore of the same strait, 
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occupies a most important 
strategic position, and is prob- 
ably fully equal in repairing 
facilities to either Port Arthur 
or Vladivostock, whilst there 
is at least one dock there. 
There are also repairing facil- 
ities at Hakodati (one dock) in 
the far north, and:at Kobe and 
Osaka in the Inland Sea. 

Although up to the present 
there have been very few men- 
of-war built in Japan, the ship- 
building facilities are rapidly 
increasing. All the repairs of 
the Japanese fleet for years 
past have been carried out at 
the ports mentioned, and a 
certain amount of repairing 
work has been done for various 
foreign navies. Japan has a 
merchant fleet of over 1300 
steamers, and a number have 
recently been built in Japan. 
Besides this, the work of keep- 
ing all these ships in repair 
employs a large staff of men, 
who on emergency would be 
available for Government work. 
Thus, whilst the Japanese ships 
can be repaired much more 
promptly than the Russian, the 
large number of docks in Japan 
also makes it possible to clean 
the ships’ bottoms at frequent 
intervals —a most important 
matter if speed is to be 
maintained. 

The position of the Japanese 
ports is extremely favourable 
for a rapid and unimpeded 
concentration. A remarkable 
geographical feature of the 
Japanese islands is the Inland 
Sea, which extends for 200 
miles along the south coast of 
Nipon. It has three entrances, 
two very narrow and com- 
manded by powerful batteries, 
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whilst the third, the Bungo 
Channel, though broad by com- 
parison, is still narrower than 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and is 
an ideal place for torpedo craft. 
The Inland Sea itself is also 
studded with islands, so that if 
a hostile ship or squadron has 
rushed the relatively broad 
Bungo Channel and gained 
access to the outermost part of 
the Inland Sea, there is still a 
group of fortified islands to 
pass before the attacking ships 
can get anywhere near Kure 
or Hiroshima (where troops are 
embarked) or the important 
town of Osaka. A fleet in the 
Inland Sea has three possible 
exits. This piece of water is 
indeed more difficult to watch 
than any landlocked sea in the 
world. The most important 
exit, that at Simonisaki, is 
further guarded by the island 
of Tsusima, with its forti- 
fied harbour and torpedo-boat 
station. 

The Japanese force in Tokio 
Bay has only to make a day’s 
run of 300 miles along a friendly 
coast to reach the Inland Sea, 
and thence the concentrated 
Japanese fleet may issue by 
either of the southern exits, 
150 miles apart, or by the 
western one, which, though 
only 70 miles by the direct 
route from the Bungo Channel, 
cannot be reached by an enemy’s 
force passing outside Kiusiu in 
less than 400 miles. 

The western entrance to the 
Inland Sea, with its strongly 
fortified strait of Simonisaki, 
debouches on the Korea Straits, 
which might far better under 
present conditions be styled the 
Japanese Channel. The strait 
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or channel is about 200 miles 
from end to end, and narrows 
to 90 miles in the centre, where 
are also two Japanese islands, 
Tsusima and Iki, leaving three 
waterways of 25, 28, and 12 
miles respectively. On a clear 
day no ship can pass through 
these channels unseen from the 


shore. The Korean port of 
Fusan, where the Japanese 
have always maintained a 


small force, is just opposite 
Tsusima, and within 40 miles 
of the fortified harbour in the 
centre of the island. This 
island of Tsusima is _ just 
midway between Port Arthur 
and Vladivostock, about 500 
miles from each. Both the 
Japanese and Korean sides of 
the straits are much indented, 
and contain several harbours, 
The large commercial port of 
Nagasaki is at the south-east 
entrance to the strait, with the 
fortified port of Sasebo close to. 
These ports correspond to Ports- 
mouth and Southampton, look- 
ing out on the British Channel, 
but Nagasaki is a shipbuilding 
port, while Southampton is 
not. About 100 miles to the 
north-west is Simonisaki Strait, 
communicating with the Inland 
Sea. The guns guarding the 
strait also protect Magi, the 
Cardiff of the Far East, whence 
the best Japanese coal is ob- 
tained. This is a fair steam 
coal, largely used in these seas 
where economy is desirable ; but 
both Russians and Japanese 
import and use Welsh coal for 
their ships of war. 

The great importance of the 
command of the Korea Straits 
must now be obvious, as well as 
that at present Japan holds an 
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excellent position here. But once 
let Russia obtain the ascend- 
ancy in these waters, with a 
fortified arsenal at Masanpho, 
close to Fusan, and with 
swarms of torpedo craft cruis- 
ing amongst the Korean islands, 
and much of the advantage of 
Japan is gone. The Russian 
army has overrun and practic- 
ally annexed Manchuria, and 
why should the Yalu River 
and an inconvenient treaty 
bar its further progress? 
Treaties have hitherto had 
little influence on the advance 
of the White Czar’s troops, 
but cannot the Japanese navy 
and army acting together form 
a more efficient barrier? Cer- 
tainly they can do much if the 
command of the sea be obtained, 
but without the command of 
the sea it is hopless to expect 
that Korea can be held. Which- 
ever side gains the sea ascend- 
ancy is practically master of 
Korea. 

A sea campaign in the 
present day differs very con- 
siderably from anything of the 
kind ashore. In land opera- 
tions an army which decides to 
take the offensive either marches 
at once against the field forces 
of the enemy, as the Germans 
marched against the French in 
1870, or makes some command- 
ing position, such as Berlin, 
Paris, Pretoria, the objective, 
which once seized and secured, 
terms of peace can be dictated. 
If the field army of the country 
assailed is unable to face its 
opponents, it retires into some 
fortified camp or town, where 
the superior force promptly 
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invests the inferior, and pre- 
sently conquers it either by 
storm or starvation. Neither 
storm nor starvation can be 
applied to a fleet that retreats 
into harbour in face of a superior 
force, nor does the sea possess 
any commanding positions! 
which can be seized and held 
till the enemy cries for peace. 
Hence the only method of gain- 
ing sea ascendancy is to meet 
the active fleet of the enemy 
and drive it beaten from the 
sea. When a beaten fleet is 
driven from the sea, the ships 
remaining, if they reach a fort- 
ified base, can refit there in 
security: they cannot be in- 
vested without the co-operation 
of a land force, and when re- 
fitted and reinforced may once 
more emerge to contend for the 
command of the sea. Mean- 
while the fleet that has ob- 
tained the command may chase 
its enemy’s merchant ships 
into port, capturing a certain 
number in the process, and may 
blockade his coast- line, thus 
preventing all trade (including 
that to and from neutral States) 
from reaching him over-sea. 
Under certain conditions this 
stoppage of sea trade may be 
such a serious matter that the 
blockaded nation will sue for 
peace. In other cases a sea 
blockade can exercise but little 
influence. The most important 
result of gaining the command 
of the sea is that the power is 
obtained of transporting a land 
force across the sea without 
undue risk, and thus securing 
for the army a power of attack 
otherwise unattainable, and a 
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secure retreat if it can reach 
the seashore. 

In the Far East there is no 
maritime trade the loss of 
which would bring either of the 
rivals to terms, thus there can 
be no question of trade attack 
or a commercial blockade; the 
objective must therefore be to 
clear the seas of the enemy’s 
principal fighting force , and 
then so to mask and contain 
the ships that are left that 
military operations may be 
conducted with safety from an 
over-sea base, whilst any sea 
transport of troops by the 
enemy becomes sucha hazardous 
undertaking that it may practi- 
cally be considered impossible. 
If each side considers that it 
has a reasonable chance of 
bringing on an action on 
favourable terms to itself, the 
rival fleets will be quickly at 
sea, and a great sea-fight may 
take place within a short time 
of a declaration of war. This 
was constantly the case when 
we were engaged with the 
Dutch in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and again in 1778 when 
Keppel and D’Orvilliers fought 
off Ushant. Such a fight need 
not be decisive, and has very 
often been quite the opposite. 
In this case both sides re- 
tire into harbour to refit and 
wait for the opportunity of 
striking a blow to greater ad- 
vantage. If the superiority be 
obviously on one side,—if, for 
example, the rivals in the Far 
East take the view set forth 
above, that Japan is decidedly 
the stronger,—the weaker fleet 
may not come out until some 
special circumstance gives them 
a temporary advantage, or 
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until they are forced out by 
orders from some high and 
often ignorant authority, as was 
the case in 1690 when Queen 
Mary ordered Torrington to go 
out and engage Tourville, and 
again in 1898 when the Spanish 
Government forced Cervera to 
court destruction by sailing so 
inopportunely from Santiago. 
Neither Russia nor Japan is 
likely to do the wrong thing in 
deference to an excited and ill- 
informed public opinion, and 
their statesmen can also be 
trusted to exercise a sound 
judgment, so that we are not 
likely to see such mistakes re- 
peated. What seems most 
probable is that Russia, being 
in no hurry, will, if war is de- 
clared, keep her fleet securely in 
harbour, waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to take the Japanese at 
a disadvantage, and in the 
meanwhile strengthening her 
military position in Manchuria, 
with the final objective of an 
advance into Korea when the 
time is ripe. Whether in such 
a case all the ships are concen- 
trated at Port Arthur or some 
of them are stationed at Vladi- 
vostock will make but little 
difference. It was _ publicly 
stated that on January 10 the 
Gromoboi, Rossiya, and Rurik 
were at Vladivostock. This may 
very possibly be true. These 
long and unhandy ships would 
be troublesome to handle in the 
overcrowded harbour at Port 
Arthur, whilst at Vladivostock 
there is the dockyard and dock 
to keep them in thorough readi- 
ness for sea, and if the word 
was given to concentrate it 
would not be very difficult for 
these fine ships to slip past any 
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watch and reach Port Arthur 
intact. They might even have 
a successful cruise against 
Japanese commerce en route ; 
but the slow speed of the Rurik 
makes her an undesirable ship 
for this kind of adventure, for 
which the Bayan or Variag 
would be much better suited. 
If the Russians elect to remain 
in harbour at the outset, what 
can Japan do? Is it impos- 
sible that Port Arthur and 
Vladivostock should be block- 
aded? If not impossible, it 
would be decidedly ill-advised 
to attempt anything of the 
sort. The nearest Japanese 
bases to the ports in question 
are Hakodati, 400 miles from 
Vladivostock, and Tsusima, 500 
miles from Port Arthur. It is 
true that advanced bases might 
be found by the Japanese on the 
Korean coast within, say, 100 
miles of these ports; but they 
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have not nearly ships enough 
to blockade efficiently even a 
single well- provided fortified 
base. By coming close off the 


Russian bases and staying 
there, they would give to the 
hostile torpedo craft just the 
opportunity that they would 
desire. The Russians have de- 
voted much time and attention 
to torpedo warfare, and two or 
three months’ blockade would 
give them excellent chances of 
reducing the Japanese superi- 
ority, so much that when the 
time came for going out to 
fight the Russian fleet ought to 
be superior. It must not be 
forgotten also that the Russians 
have two fine battleships, the 
Alexander IIT. and Borodino, 
completing in the Baltic. These 
ought to be ready by next 
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summer, and will make a great 
difference to the Far East fleet, 
so that here are two excellent 
reasons for playing a waiting 
game. There seems no hope of 
anything similar in the way of 
reinforcements for Japan: she 
has no ships of any power on 
the stocks, nor, even if a pur- 
chase was possible, are there 
any more for sale anywhere. 
Admitting that a blockade, 
or even a close watch, of the 
Russian ports is impossible, 
what other steps can Japan 
take which will bring on an 
action at sea? Her natural 
port of concentration is Sasebo 
or Nagasaki. Based on either of 
these ports, her fleet can cruise 
across the entrance of the Yellow 
Sea in the hope of cutting off 
from Port Arthur Russian rein- 
forcements coming either from 
the south or from Vladivostock. 
The supply of Welsh coal would 
also be cut off. An advanced 
base could be seized and held 
somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Quelpart Island, whilst, 
if considered desirable, troops 
might be landed at Fusan under 
cover of the fleet, and Korea be 
occupied as far north as might 
be considered expedient. If the 
Russians sought to emulate 
the Chinese in 1894 and ad- 
vanced into Korea, the Japanese 
fleet would once more work 
along the coast, as was done 
ten years ago, in support of 
their army. If such measures 
brought the Russian fleet out, 
a battle would take place under 
the same circumstances as the 
fight off the Yalu River. But 
if the Russians refused to come 
out and fight with the Japan- 
ese fleet, they might remain as 
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long as they liked at Port 
Arthur, as the French did at 
Toulon in 1794-95 when the 
British were operating against 
Corsica. Possibly a long-range 
bombardment might effect 
something, but it has never 
yet been tried successfully. 
And if they should come out, 
there might, after all, be only 
the same indecisive sort of 
fights as in March and July 
1795, when Nelson writes, “ You 
will have heard of our brush 
with the French fleet, a battle 
it cannot be called, as the 
enemy would not give us an 
opportunity of closing with 
them.” And again of the later 
fight, “Our miserable action of 
the 13th.” Indeed, in a Far 
East campaign there would be 
a not dissimilar position to that 
in the Mediterranean in 1795, 
Korea representing Italy and 
Port Arthur Toulon. In 1795, 
notwithstanding the superiority 
of the British fleet, they never 
succeeded in crushing the 
Toulon force, and in 1796 
Napoleon’s armies swept like 
an avalanche over Italy, and the 
campaign was decided against 
the Allies notwithstanding the 
influence of Sea Power. But 
supposing the Russian fleet 
were to come out and the 
Japanese were to obtain a de- 
cisive success, what would be 
the next move? The beaten 
remnants of the Russian fleet 
would retire into Port Arthur, 
as the Spanish fleet retired 
into Cadiz after Trafalgar, and 
as the unbeaten but greatly 
inferior Russians retired into 
Sevastopol in 1854. It would 
still be necessary for the Japan- 
ese army to obtain the ascend- 
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ancy on shore. The Russian 
fleet, being greatly reduced both 
in numbers and morale, might 
be closely watched or blockaded, 
and landings might be effected 
at any point of the mainland 
where the Japanese generals 
saw a fair chance of success, 
Even at the outbreak of war, 
whilst the command of the sea 
is still doubtful, the Japanese 
would not risk much in landing 
at Fusanand Masanpho. With 
the command of the sea as- 
sured, troops might be carried 
by sea to Chemulpo, Gensam, 
or the mouth of the Yalu River, 
as was done in the China- 
Japanese war of 1894-95. But 
would it be possible, as in that 
war, to land between the Yalu 
River and Dalny, with the view 
of carrying out a campaign 
against Port Arthur similar to 
that undertaken by the Allies 
against Sevastopol in 1854-55? 
Such an undertaking would 
be most difficult, seeing that 
Port Arthur, unlike Sevastopol, 
is connected with Russia by 
railway, and that it would be 
far easier for the Russians to 
bring up reinforcements than in 
1855. There would be much 
the same difficulty if Newch- 
wang was made the point of 
attack; and though a force 
acting from the sea and threat- 
ening both Port Arthur and 
Newchwang would have much 
the same advantage that Wel- 
lington and Moore had in the 
Peninsula, an enormous land 
force would be required to sweep 
the Russians out of Manchuria. 
Even if the Japanese navy 
should win an unmistakable 
triumph at sea, there would still 
be a tremendous task before the 
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Japanese army. Rather than 
let the war drag on, Russia 
might, however, be inclined to 
grant reasonable terms, allow- 
ing Japan a free hand in Korea 
and conceding the open door in 
Manchuria. 

But suppose that the con- 
tention that the Japanese fleet 
is the superior one is found to 
be fallacious, and that the 
Russians either come out at 
first and fairly beat the Japan- 
ese, or that the Black Sea 
fleet, reinforced by the Kniaz 
Potemkine (still incomplete at 
Sevastopol), passes the Dar- 
danelles, joins the two new 
battleships from the Baltic, and 
completely turns the scale of 
Sea Power in the Far East. 
The beaten or outnumbered 
Japanese would have to retire 
to the Inland Sea, with possibly 
a detachment in Tokio Bay, 
though this division of force, 
reassuring as it might be to 
the old women of the capital, 
would be a strategic mistake, 
whilst the dominant Russian 
fleet would support the Rus- 
slan army in its advance 
against any Japanese troops 
remaining in Korea. With 
Korea once occupied, and the 
victorious Russian fleet in- 
stalled at Masanpho, it would 
be useless for Japan to con- 
tinue the war single-handed. 
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If she saw any chance of ob- 
taining an alliance, or Russia’s 
forces had to be diverted else- 
where, she might continue the 
struggle, and refuse to concede 
@ peace, as England did in 
the great Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic War. Even with 
the command of the sea and a 
victorious army in the Korea, 
there does not seem much 
probability that Japan would 
be invaded. The country lends 
itself readily to defence, and 
the patriotism of the people 
is intense. Moreover, it is 
almost inconceivable that other 
nations would allow Japan to 
be completely crushed. 

Summing up, should war un- 
fortunately break out in the 
Far East, it is by no means 
certain that startling events 
would at once ensue. Delay 
would be in Russia’s favour, 
and it would not be easy 
for either the Japanese fleet 
or army to obtain an im- 
mediate success. This diffi- 
culty makes for peace. But 
an armed peace, with the 
Russian fleet rapidly increas- 
ing, whilst Korea gradually 
falls more and more under 
the influence of Russia, is not 
to Japan’s advantage,— even 
a war might seem to be 
preferable. 

ACTIVE LIsT. 
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FOREIGN TRADE FALLACIES. 


WitH the new year the 
fiscal campaign has taken a 
fresh start. Mr Chamberlain’s 
speech at the Guildhall has 
given it a new impetus, while 
his Tariff Commission promises 
to concentrate its hitherto 
scattered energies in a definite 
channel. It is to be hoped, 
too, that the fierce flame of 
party controversy is burning 
itself out, and that fiscal in- 
quiry will gradually become 
what it ought to have been 
from the outset—calm, ra- 
tional, and business-like. Mr 
Chamberlain is certainly doing 
his best to give it that de- 
sirable character. Knowing 
how ephemeral mere criticism 
must be, however effective at 
the moment, he is now de- 
veloping a constructive policy. 
Through the agency of the 
Tariff Reform League, which 
has already rendered him such 
great service, he is forming 
“a non-political commission of 
experts to consider the condi- 
tion of our trades and the 
remedies which are to be found 
for it.” Obviously this will 
give a new and more practical 
turn to the inquiry. At the 
same time, we may see in it 
a fresh proof of Mr Chamber- 
lain’s strategical skill, and of 
his determination to push on 
the movement as rapidly as 
possible to a definite issue. 
He does not forget that he is 
no longer young, and that he 
cannot afford to lose a month 
or even a day unnecessarily. 
This may be his reason for 


avoiding the more dignified 
and leisurely procedure of a 
Royal Commission which the 
Unionist Free Fooders press 
upon him. KReformers who 
are thoroughly in earnest have 
seldom much love for Royal 
Commissions or any great faith 
in them. Recent examples, as, 
for instance, the Royal Com- 
mission on the Port of London, 
have not commended them- 
selves very highly to business 
men. To say nothing of the 
unconscionable time they take 
to reach a definite conclusion, 
there is no assurance of the 
conclusion being worth much 
when arrived at. 

While admitting the novelty 
—we might even say the un- 
conventionality—of Mr Cham- 
berlain’s alternative, there can 
at least be no question that it 
means business. Those who, 
without any political or per- 
sonal bias, wish well to the 
fiscal inquiry will welcome the 
commission of experts as a step 
nearer to the actual facts of 
the case. Hitherto there has 
been a great deal too much 
beating about the bush and 
talking round the subject. To 
a certain extent this was un- 
avoidable. The country was 
all of a sudden plunged into 
the thick of a controversy not 
only new to it but in many 
ways strange and confusing. 
For years it had been lulled to 
sleep with assurances that its 
fiscal system was perfect: not 
only so, but that it was auto- 
matic and required no personal 
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attention. It was told to re- 
gard itself as the happy and 
proud possessor of a patent 
fiscal clock, which had been set 
more than half a century ago 
and could never go wrong. 

The country had a rude 
awakening, to find that some- 
how its patent fiscal clock had 
gone wrong and demanded im- 
mediate attention. Still more 
awkward was it to be hustled 
by rival sets of watchmakers, 
first one and then the other. 
The average man was to be 
pitied as the storm gathered 
round his devoted head and 
burst in torrents of conflict- 
ing statistics. For eight con- 
secutive months he struggled 
with tables, charts, and curves ; 
he made wild clutches at the 
“balance of trade,” tried in 
vain to penetrate the mystery of 
“invisible exports,” and ended 


by being unable to see any differ- 
ence between the big loaf and 


the little one. A person re- 
duced to such a mental con- 
dition as that welcomes relief 
from any quarter. He does not 
stand on ceremony when a 
commission of experts holds out 
a helping hand to guide him 
through the maze in which he 
finds himself entangled. 
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Undoubtedly the public have 
had enough of promiscuous dis- 
cussion. They have heard as 
much as they want to about 
fiscal theories and doctrines. 
They have learned all that is 
of practical importance to them 
about the origin of free trade, 
its originators and theirmotives. 
They realise the saving truth 
that no generation can lay 
down economic laws for its 
successors in perpetuity, but 
that each generation must 
frame an economic policy for 
itself. Whoever has not learned 
this lesson, above all, from Mr 
Chamberlain’s speeches has but 
poorly appreciated them. No- 
thing was more strongly or 
persistently impressed on his 
hearers than the fact that this 
generation of ours has in its 
turn to form a fiscal policy 
adapted to its special needs and 
circumstances. We have, no 
doubt, much to learn from the 
past, and in justice to ourselves 
we may claim to have been of 
late diligent students of fiscal 
history. But it can no longer 
be said that we are rash or 
premature if we now come 
nearer home and apply our- 
selves to the economic questions 
of our own day. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS, 1903. 


In previous articles! we have 
already had an opportunity of 
studying some of the most im- 
portant of these questions, and 
the Board of Trade returns for 
1903 supply material for fur- 


ther illustration of them. The 
returns have a special interest 
at the present juncture, and 
in the two fiscal camps they 
have undergone an unusual 
variety of interpretation. The 





1 “ A Self-Sustaining Empire,” July 1903; ‘‘ Fiscal Policies in 1903,” August 
1903; “The Food Question in 1903,” September 1903; ‘‘The Fiscal Crisis,” 
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free importers, looking simply 
at the larger totals of imports 
and exports, have gloated over 
them as Heaven-sent proofs of 
the prosperity which we are 
being asked to be foolish 
enough to throw away. The 
14} millions sterling increase 
in our imports, and the 7} 
millions sterling advance in 
our exports, have been hailed 
as a triumphant answer to 
“ protectionist pessimism.” But 
a discreet silence has been ob- 
served as to the qualifying cir- 
cumstances that more than half 
of the increase in imports is 
due to our having required 
larger food-supplies from abroad 
in consequence of a bad har- 
vest ; that a few millions more 
represent the higher prices 
we have had to pay for raw 
materials; and that the appar- 
ent improvement in our exports 
is due more frequently to higher 
prices than to larger quantities. 

But the most serious qualifi- 
cation has yet to be mentioned. 
Not only have our imports and 
exports increased, but the bal- 
ance of trade against us has 
gone up another three millions 
sterling. It was last year 182 
millions sterling—a new record. 
This skeleton at their feast 
ought to remind the free im- 
porters that the United King- 
dom is not a mere shop, and 
fiscal policy not a mere matter 
of shopkeeping. As our readers 
know, we have never accepted 
either of these convenient 
theories. To us the United 
Kingdom is much more than 
a shop, and there is a great 
deal more involved in national 
economy than the volume of 
imports and exports. 
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The fundamental fact from 
which fiscal inquiry ought to 
start is that there are in the 
United Kingdom forty - two 
millions of people, nearly all 
dependent on the earnings of 
fourteen or fifteen million 
workers. We have either to 
grow at home or import from 
abroad raw materials for the 
fourteen or fifteen million 
workers; also food for the 
forty-two millions of people. 
Whatever we import has to be 
paid for either by exports or 
by additions to our domestic 
wealth, for which we should 
have vouchers of one kind or 
another available in interna- 
tional exchange. The crucial 
points in the case are not 
the paper values set on the 
imports and exports. They 
are— 

First, the economic condition 
of the people as a whole. 

Second, the condition of the 
workers in respect of employ- 
ment and wages. 

Third, the condition of the 
country itself as regards the 
cultivation of its soil and the 
utilisation of its other re- 
sources. 

Fourth, its status among the 
nations, including its powers of 
self-defence and its opportuni- 
ties of development. 

These are the four cardinal 
points of a genuine national 
economy, to which all questions 
of trade, domestic or foreign, 
must be subordinated. If 
domestic industry is flourishing, 
labour well employed at living 
wages, pauperism on the de- 
cline, and production well main- 
tained in all its chief branches, 
then we have a _ prosperous 
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country, no matter whether our 
foreign trade be shrinking or 
expanding. But if we have 
the opposite conditions—domes- 
tic industry dwindling, labour 
poorly employed, production 
declining, and pauperism in- 
creasing, — the conditions, in 
fact, which characterised the 
close of 1903—it is hard to 
see how a slight improve- 
ment in our imports and 
exports can afford us much 
consolation. 

There are, however, polemical 
statisticians who assert that 
it should. In the Board of 
Trade returns for last year 
they have found not a little 
comfort and encouragement. 
Serenely ignoring the flat con- 
tradiction that exists between 
the depressed state of our home 
industries and the apparent 
elasticity of our foreign trade, 


they lustily reiterate their old 
advice to us to keep an eye on 
our imports and they will see 


us through. But the facts 
which we know from painful 
experience may well make us 
chary of accepting hasty in- 
ferences from untested figures. 
Until the Board of Trade re- 
turns have been carefully an- 
alysed, it is always unsafe to 
draw conclusions from them. 
Increases or decreases on either 
side mean little until we have 
found to what they are due. 
They may arise from variations 
in the volume of our imports 
and exports, or from variations 
in price, or from a combination 
of the two. 

But the practical results are 
very different in the three cases. 
An increase in imports due to 
higher prices may be against 
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the importer, while a decrease 
due to lower prices may be 
in his favour. Conversely, an 
increase in exports due to 
higher prices will be in favour 
of the exporter, while a de- 
crease due to lower prices will 
be against him. But the in- 
terest of the nation is much 
less in the money values than 
in the quantities, and it is by 
the latter that we propose to 
test our foreign trade in 1908. 
It is not, we know, the usual 
method, especially among po- 
lemical statisticians. They 
shun it because it ties them 
down too closely to figures 
which cannot be twisted about 
at pleasure or to suit the re- 
quirements of a favourite ar- 
gument. It does not lend it- 
self to graphic illustration or to 
ingenious trimming as money 
values do. 

The polemical statistician 
is nothing if not one-sided 
and capricious. Even when 
he is concentrating his atten- 
tion on imports and exports, 
to the exclusion of more 
important factors in national 
wellbeing, he must still take 
the narrowest possible view. 
He measures and compares 
them by their money values 
only. But money values have 
in foreign trade _ statistics 
three risks of error, as com- 
pared with only one if we com- 
pare quantities. They may ex- 
press variations in price, or in 
quantity, or in both. In the 
present case the vaunted im- 
provements in our imports and 
exports will be found on closer 
inquiry to be due in most cases 
to higher prices. There is, 
moreover, one notable case in 
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which foreign trade may be 
incompatible with, and almost 
antagonistic to, domestic well- 


THE RISING FLOOD 


Of the 14} millions sterling 
increase recorded in the total 
imports of 1903, over 8 millions 
(£8,102,000) occurred under the 
heading of “Food, Drink, and 
Tobacco,” leaving only 6} mil- 
lions for industrial imports 
proper. That increase was a 
direct consequence of the bad 


Wheat ° ‘ 
Wheat, meal, and flour 
Barley 

Oats 

Peas 

Beans 

Maize 


Fourteen million cwt.—seven 
hundred thousand tons—of an 
increase in four months! One 
poor harvest called for an 
extra fifty thousand tons per 
week of foreign bread - stuffs 
to fill up the gap. And we 
are asked to regard a calamity 
like this as a brilliant expan- 
sion of our import trade! On 
the same principle an addition 
of fully half a million cwt. to 
our imports of dead meat is 
represented to us as another 
signal mark of progress. The 
grand total of imported meat 
advanced from 16,971,000 cwt. 
in 1902 to 17,498,000 cwt. in 
1903. Foreign butter, cheese, 
eggs, fish, fruit, and vegetables 
make new records every year. 
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being. We refer, of course, 
to our enormous imports of 
foreign food. 


OF IMPORTED FOOD. 


harvest at home, and _ the 
greater part of it took place 
in the four months between 
harvest-time and the close of 
the year. Between the Ist 
September and the 31st De- 
cember the comparative im- 
ports of 1902 and 1903 were 
as under— 

September 1 to December 31. 

1902. 1903. 
29,353,267 32,261,100 
7,223,028 8,644,545 
14,174,132 15,024,800 
6,068,008 5,771,900 

525,482 829,585 

893,405 916,440 
11,125,905 19,636,200 


69,363,227 83,184,570 
Last year quite a sensational 
advance was scored by foreign 
potatoes—another direct result 
of failure in the home crop. 
The aggregate of 1902 was 
5,699,000 cwt., while last year’s 
rose to 9,150,000 cwt.,—a gain 
for the foreigner of over 60 
per cent. In hard cash it 
amounted to fully one million 
sterling — £2,603,000 against 
£1,589,000. 

We may be forbidden to 
grudge the foreign food-grower 
his good fortune, or to envy 
him, or to cherish any un- 
charitable feeling towards him, 
but at least we should not 
be asked to consider the mis- 
fortunes of our own farmers 
a matter for congratulation. 
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Manufactured Imports. 


HIGHER PRICES FOR OUR RAW MATERIALS. 


The increase in our imports 
of raw materials, amounting 
to 44 millions sterling, is 
happily free from that objec- 
tion; but it has drawbacks of 
another kind. Here most of 
the increase is due to higher 
prices, and the improvement 
we are asked to congratulate 
ourselves upon means in effect 


DECREASED IMPORTS 


Iron ore . ° 
Scrap iron and steel 
Copper ore 

Cotton, raw 

Wool, raw 

Alpaca 

Mohair 

Jute 

Tallow 

Hides , 


To these heavy decreases 
there are few offsets of import- 
ance in the shape of increases. 
It may therefore be fairly said 


tons 


that our manufacturers have 
had to pay more for most of 
their staple materials. For 
smaller quantities received they 
have had a good deal more 
to pay. This appears very 
clearly in the subjoined com- 
parison of quantities imported 
in the two years 1902 and 
1903— 


oF RAw MATERIALS. 
1902. 
tons 6,439,757 
" 38,959 
" 88,590 
ewt. 16,220,874 
lb. 637,129,733 
" 6,168,291 
n 380,028,108 
414,553 
ewt. 1,782,098 
" 661,198 


1903. 
6,313,236 
16,781 
84,295 
16,009,322 
599,509,732 
5,460,432 
28,068,379 
240,090 
1,395,174 
493,781 


that during the past year our 
manufacturers have had to pay 
considerably more money for re- 
duced supplies of ravy material. 


MANUFACTURED IMPORTS. 


The last of the three groups 
of imports—“ Articles Wholly 
or Mainly Manufactured ”’—ex- 
hibits a good many irregular 
changes which tend to counter- 
balance one another. The net 
result of them is an increase in 
value of a little over two 
millions sterling. In the four- 
teen subdivisions only three 
show changes of any magni- 
tude, and curiously enough they 
are all in textiles. Cotton fab- 
rics show an advance on the 
preceding year of £1,368,000. 
Per contra, woollen fabrics are 
down £1,643,000, and fabrics of 
other materials than cotton or 
wool £1,980,000. The changes 
in quantities, so far as they are 


given, correspond pretty nearly 
with the changes in value. 
One of the decreases may be 
interesting to the watch trade. 
There would seem to be a 
slump going on in foreign 
watches, the number imported 
last year having decreased by 
nearly half a million (1902, 
2,103,115; and 1903, 1,620,619). 
This following a decrease of 
about 380,000 in the previous 
year might have been regarded 
as a hopeful sign of recovery 
in the home trade, but for 
the explanation that imported 
watches and jewellery make 
increasing use of the parcel 
post, and thus escape regis- 
tration. 
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OUR EXPORTS ANALYSED. 


On the export side we find a 
moderate gain of 7} millions 
sterling, which the free im- 
porters, of course, have made 
much of. Though it is only 24 
per cent of the total of 1902, 
still let us be thankful for it. 
It is exactly double the increase 
of our exports in 1902, and, 
what is more, it has not been 
derived from coal. That item 
shows on the contrary a small 
decrease in value, combined un- 
fortunately with an increase 
in quantity. Last year we 
shipped 46,662,700 tons of coal, 
coke, and patent fuel, against 
44,897,948 tons in 1902, and 
43,765,912 tons in 1901. The 
declared values in the three 
years were—1903, £27,262,779 ; 
1902, £27,581,136; and 1901, 
£30,334,748. Thus our coal- 
masters obtained last year 
£300,000 less money for 
13 million tons more coal 
than they shipped in 1902. 
As compared with 1901 they 
shipped nearly three million 
tons more coal, and received 
the same number of pounds 
sterling less for it. Bunker 
coal should be added to 
the exports, in order to show 
what an enormous foreign 
drain our reserve of steam- 
power is being subjected to. In 
1903 it aggregated 16,799,848 
tons, making close on 63} 
million tons of coal sent out 
of the country in a single 
year. 


A satisfactory feature in the 
increase of exports is that most 
of it was realised on “articles 


wholly or mainly manufac- 
tured.” The largest gains 
were— 


Woollen fabrics , 

Tron and steel manufactures 

Machinery 

Cotton fabrics 

Metal manufactures, other 
than iron and steel 

Leather and leather goods 

Chemicals, drugs, &c. 

Fabrics other than wool or 


520,497 


cotton : 
Earthenware and glass 
Cutlery, hardware, &c. 
Paper : 


455,986 
281,268 
251,934 
125,157 


The net increase might have 
reached nearly ten millions 
sterling but for two large and 
important offsets. There was 
a reduction on new ships built 
for foreign account of over a 
million and a half (£1,586,090) 
as compared with 1902, and of 
fully a million (£1,030,505) on 
telegraph cables and apparatus. 
These two decreases neutral- 
ise to a large extent our satis- 
faction with the previous eleven 
increases. The latter may be 
further discounted when we 
find that they owe more to 
higher prices than to larger 
quantities. In this respect 
there is a significant similarity 
between the two branches of 
our foreign trade. Both man- 
ufactured imports and exports 
seem last year to have expanded 
more in value than in volume 
—two very different things 
from the workman’s stand- 
point. 

For example, our exports of 
“iron and steel and manufac- 
tures thereof” increased by less 
than 100,000 tons—the exact 
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figures were 97,728—but the 
official values rose from 
£28,877,000 to £30,453,000— 
an increase of fully 14 million 
sterling. Our textile exports 
exhibit even more striking 
divergences between quan- 
tity and value. Grey cotton 
yarn declined from 123} 
million lb. to 1133 millions, 
while the aggregate value 
rose from <£5,403,000 to 
£5,595,000. Piece goods of all 
kinds, grey, bleached, dyed, and 
printed, decreased from 5331 
million yards to 5157 millions, 
while the aggregate value 
showed a slight advance, the 
respective totals for 1902 and 
1903 having been £55,215,344 
and £55,280,612. Woollen and 
worsted tissues are up both in 
quantities and values, but pro- 
portionately more in the latter. 
Exports of linen goods were 


eight million yards less than 
in 1902 (155 millions against 
163 millions), but the value, so 
far from shrinking to a similar 


extent, was slightly larger 
— £4,078,000 in place of 
£4,050,000. 

There are, in fact, very few 
striking improvements in the 
volume of our exports, but 
there are many shrinkages, and 
a still larger number of station- 
ary items. British candles ap- 
pear to be spreading their light 
in foreign lands with excep- 
tional vigour. They are now 
being exported at the rate of 
over 30 million pounds a-year, 
and the demand for them is 
rapidly growing. In 1901 the 
total was 24,586,000 lb., in 
1902, 26,119,000 lb., and in 
1903, 31,161,000 lb. The gain 
in a couple of years has thus 
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been 7} million lb., equal to 
rather more than 30 per cent. 
Whatever may be the secret of 
our candlemakers’ success, the 
fact should be taken note of. 
It is about all we have to con- 
sole us for serious losses else- 
where. 

How our chemicals have 
fallen from their high estate 
since the time when Lord 
Beaconsfield held them up as a 
trade barometer! Nowadays 
we have nothing of that kind 
to export but the coarsest and 
cheapest. For our bleaching 
materials there is still a good 
outlet — 1,102,000 cwt. last 
year against 902,700 in 1902. 
Sulphate of copper is one of 
our few modern specialities, and 
our export of that has grown to 
53,000 tons a-year. In chemi- 
cal manures we barely hold our 
own, the export of them having 
fallen last year from 479,000 
tons to 445,000 tons. Dye- 
stuffs we have let the Germans 
elbow us out of almost com- 
pletely. Our beggarly export 
of £346,000 a-year challenges 
ironical comparison with their 
millions a-year. But we are 
still fairly strong in soda com- 
pounds. That branch of our 
foreign business has been rather 
on the increase lately. In 1901 
the quantity shipped was 
3,726,453 cwt., which increased 
in 1902 to 4,345,859 cwt., and 
again in 1903 to 4,447,311 cwt. 
But even for these remnants 
of a once flourishing industry 
we are largely beholden to 
German settlers in England! 
In much the same way Lom- 
bard Street—“‘ the money mar- 
ket of the world ”’—is managed 
for us by foreigners! 
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HOW ARE OUR IMPORTS PAID FOR? 


Let us pass on, however, 
from statistical to practical 
considerations. At the present 
time some very interesting and 
instructive comparisons may 
be drawn between our imports 
and exports from an industrial 
point of view. In this field an 
endless amount of useful work 
awaits the purely scientific, 
non-political, and non-polemi- 
cal economist. In searching 
for explanations of the huge 
and growing preponderance of 
our foreign purchases over our 
foreign sales he may make a 
few significant discoveries. At 
first glance he will perceive 
that our imports consist of 
food-supplies to the enormous 
extent of nearly one-half. In 
1903 their gross amount was 
returned at 232} millions ster- 


ling, from which 16 millions 


has to be deducted for re- 
exports, leaving net imports 
of 216} millions sterling. 
The items of food, drink, and 
tobacco thus formed 46 per 
cent of the whole. 

The gravest and most diffi- 
cult question confronting our 
economists at present is what 
ultimate effect these enormous 
food imports have on our 
economic condition? Is it 
wholly beneficial, as some 
authorities allege, or is it pre- 
judicial, as other authorities 
contend, or is it partly both? 
The real issue is one of 
ultimate results—of the use 
made of such food - supplies, 
whether productive or non- 
productive. Free importers 
maintain that they are pro- 


ductively used; but if they are 
asked for proof they put us off 
with vague generalities about 
food imports being raw mate- 
rials, Great Britain being the 
workshop of the world, and so 
forth. If food imports are raw 
materials of industry, then the 
industries on which they are 
expended should show some 
tangible permanent addition 
to the wealth of the country. 
Where are their products? 
Are we to look for them in our 
home or our foreign markets? 

Labour applied to raw ma- 
terials increases their value in 
proportion to the degree of 
skill required of the labourer. 
In a manufacturing country 
like ours, taking an all-round 
average of skilled and unskilled 
labour, a three-fold increase 
will be a moderate estimate. 
Excluding from the food im- 
ports of last year wines, 
liquors, tobacco, and luxuries 
generally, the value of the food 
proper would be, in round 
numbers, 222 millions sterling. 
If the whole of this had been 
consumed productively there 
should have been, on the fore- 
going basis, new values created 
to the amount of 666 millions 
sterling. Out of that very 
substantial additions might 
have been made both to our 
exports and to our domestic 
stock. Moreover, every annual 
increase in our food imports 
should, on the above reasoning, 
be accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in our in- 
dustrial output. 

But there is another, and, 
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we confess, more probable, al- 
ternative —that these rapidly 
growing imports of foreign 
food are simply supplanting 
equal quantities of home-grown 
food. In the absence of pos- 
itive data every person must 
choose his own alternative. If 
the first were true, namely, that 
our industrial output keeps 
pace with our food imports, 
we might, with the greatest 
complacence, see these imports 
increase by millions from year 
to year. But is the faintest 
shadow of such a result observ- 
able? Judging from the present 
state of our home industries, 
our food imports can be yield- 
ing only a mere fraction of their 
full economic value. In other 
words, they are being, to a 
large extent, unproductively 
employed. 

This is quite a distinct ques- 
tion from the one most fre- 
quently raised with reference 
to our huge imports—namely, 
whether or not we can pay for 
them out of our annual earn- 
ings. We might be so incon- 


Our foreign trade is danger- 
ously lop-sided, and growing 
every year more so. The chief 
cause of this is perfectly ob- 
vious to all who can look un- 
pleasant facts in the face. It 
is the huge preponderance of 
our food imports, combined with 
the absence of any counter- 
balancing weight in our ex- 
ports. The value of the food, 
drink, and tobacco we export 
is a mere bagatelle to what we 
import—16 millions sterling in 
1903 against 232} millions. If 
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ceivably rich as to be able to 
go on for half a century over- 
spending ourselves, but that is 
not the present issue. It is an 
economic question we now raise 
—namely, whether or not our 
enormous food imports are 
being in a just and proper 
degree productively used? 
Apart altogether from national 
solvency there should be in all 
communities a healthy balance 
between the food consumed and 
the new wealth created by 
the consumers. Does such a 
healthy balance exist at the 
present time in the United 
Kingdom, or are we becoming, 
as our foreign competitors as- 
sert, a nation of large eaters 
and small workers? Does our 
industrial output bear a fair 
proportion to our food con- 
sumption? If it did, the effects 
should be visible both in our 
home and in our foreign trades. 
In the latter it is certainly not 
discernible. On the contrary, 
the ratio of our industrial ex- 
ports to our food imports 
steadily declines. 


the latter is to be paid for with 
British produce, it can only be 
with raw materials of domestic 
origin or articles of domestic 
manufacture. We have, how- 
ever, only two raw materials— 
coal and iron—which we can 
sell abroad in appreciable 
quantity. Both of them we 
sell with considerable misgiv- 
ing, knowing them to be parts 
of our national capital which 
we cannot replace. As it is, 
our coal exports — last year 
they were valued at 27} 
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millions sterling — cover less 
than an eighth of our food im- 
ports. No iron ore appears to 
have been shipped, but nearly 
34 millions sterling went abroad 
in the shape of pig-iron. 

Thus the raw materials we 
were able to exchange for 
foreign food formed only a 
trifling offset of 30} millions 
a-year, against 2324 millions 
a-year, or, deducting food ex- 
ported, 216} millions a-year. 
The other 201? millions a-year 
had to come out of our manu- 
factured exports, or to be met 
in some other way outside of 
our foreign trade. 

On glancing down the long 
list of our manufactured ex- 
ports, we may well be startled 
to find only two groups large 
enough to bear comparison with 
our food imports. They are 
textiles and iron and steel 
manufactures. The first had 


in 1903 an aggregate value of 
1114 miliions sterling—namely, 
73} millions for cotton goods, 
254 millions for woollens, and 
12} millions for other materials. 
In this connection our silk ex- 
ports have almost ceased to be 


worth reckoning. Last year 
they did not reach a million 
and a half sterling—yarn, lace, 
ribbons, and piece goods all 
included. 

Metals furnish the most 
numerous and varied group of 
our exports, though not the 
most valuable. It aggregated 
in 1903 42 millions sterling, 
against 1114 millions for tex- 
tiles, and to make up even that 
moderate amount cutlery and 
hardware have to be included. 
Some idea of the exceeding 
diversity of this group and of 
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the many different interests 
engaged in it may be derived 
from a list of its principal sub- 
divisions, as set forth in the 
Trade and Navigation Returns. 
Three separate sections of the 
export list have to be assigned 
to them. The first, under the 
heading of “ Metals and Metal 
Ware,” includes: copper— 
wrought and unwrought; yel- 
low metal, cutlery, hard- 
ware, implements, and tools; 
iron — pig, bar, angle, bolt, 
and rod, rails, wire, hoops, 
sheets, boiler and armour- 
plates, galvanised sheets, tin- 
plates, cast and wrought iron 
goods; steel—unwrought, black- 
plates, steel ware, and combined 
steel and iron ware ; lead, pig 
and manufactured; plate and 
plated ware; telegraph wires 
and apparatus; tin, unwrought; 
zine or spelter. The total value 
of the above exports in 1903 
was 37} millions sterling. 

The second of the three metal 
sections embraces Machinery 
and Millwork, classified thus— 
steam - engines, locomotive, 
agricultural, and others; ma- 
chines, agricultural, sewing, 
mining, textile, and others. 
In 1903 our exports of the 
foregoing were officially valued 
at 20 millions sterling. The 
third section contains only one 
item, ships, but it has four sub- 
divisions—ships of war, steam, 
sailing, and boats. Last year’s 
aggregate of these was small, 
only 4} millions sterling. 

It will be interesting now to 
see how far the above principal 
groups of British exports may 
go toward payment for our 
food imports. Their respective 
totals in 1903 were :— 
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Food, drink, and tobacco imported, less exported . 


Absorbs the following exports :— 
Raw materials (chiefly coal) 
Textiles ° 


Iron and steel (including cutlery and hardware) 


Machinery 
Ships . ° 


Thus every penny we receive 
for our raw materials, textiles, 
coal, iron and steel, machinery, 
and ships exported, has to go 
toward the payment of the 
food, drink, and tobacco we im- 
port, and even then a balance 


Our Secondary Exports. 


. £216,143,267 


: . £35,380,239 
111,659,704 
42,050,949 
20,065,916 
4,285,485 


£213,442,293 


of two millions remains against 
us. Though the above con- 
stitute more than 70 per 
cent of our aggregate ex- 
ports, they still fall short of 
counterbalancing our food im- 
ports ! 


OUR SECONDARY EXPORTS. 


Our other exports, or what 
may be termed the secondary 


Apparel, &c. 
Chemicals 


All other articles manufactured or unmanufactured 


Parcel post 


Contrast with that paltry 
total the large bill we have to 
meet for industrial imports 


groups, amounted to 594 mil- 
lions sterling, as under :— 


£7,561,321 
12,079,554 
35,677,002 

4,256,105 


£59,573,982 


Total 


—that is, imports other than 
food, drink, and tobacco. It is 
officially subdivided thus :— 


IMPORTS OTHER THAN Foop, Drink, AND TopBacco, 1903. 


Raw materials— 
Textiles 
Sundries 


Total raw materials 


Metals manufactured 
Wood " 
Machinery and ships 
Textiles , . 
Apparel , : 
Chemicals a 
Leatherware . 
Earthenware and glass 
Paper 


Miscellaneous (including parcel post) 
Total manufactures 


Total raw materials and manufactures 


Less re-exports . 


Net imports of raw materials and manufactures . 


£80,496,492 
93,062,304 


. £173,558,796 


£31,466,650 
2,344,918 
4,506,948 
38,255,095 
3,476,459 
8,846,688 
11,513,921 
4,780,700 
4,843,682 
27,006,731 


. £136,841,772 


. £310,400,568 
69,557,035 


. £240,843,533 


























THE GROWING BALANCE 


In 1903 our exports, after 
paying for the foreign food, 
drink, and tobacco we con- 
sumed, left only 59 millions 
to pay for the 241 millions 
sterling of raw materials and 
manufactured goods which we 
imported in the same year. 
There was consequently a 
balance of trade against us 
of 182 millions sterling on 
the year, which, if we mis- 
take not, is a new record in 
its way. The free importers 
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OF TRADE AGAINST US. 


had evidently overlooked this 
detail when they started their 
jubilation over the continued 
elasticity of our foreign trade 
—14} millions increase in 
our imports and 7} millions 
in our exports. If they 
had carried their comparison 
of 1903 with 1902 to its 
proper issue it might not 
have proved so gratifying to 
them. But it may save them 
some trouble to supply the 
omission :— 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE AGAINST US IN 1902 AanpD 1903. 


Total imports 


£528,391,274 


1902. 1903. 


£542,906,325 


Less re-exports 65,814,813 69,557,035 
Net imports £462,576,461 £473,349,290 
Exports 283,423,966 290,890,281 


Balance of trade against us 


£179,152,495 


£182,459,009 





A worse balance for us than 
that of 1902 by more than 
three millions sterling ! 

Here is our foreign trade 
position in a nutshell: Imports 
dominated by food, drink, and 
tobacco ; exports dependent on 
two industries—textiles and 
iron and steel. Apart from 
these, our secondary exports do 
not reach 60 millions sterling, 
and even with coal added they 
fall short of 100 millions. We 
may look at the figures from 
other points of view, but the 
result will not be more re- 
assuring. For example, our 
manufactured exports amount- 
ed altogether last year to 
234? millions sterling, of which 
textiles, metals, and machinery 
furnished 178 millions, or ex- 
actly three-fourths. Our chief 


interest as exporters— in fact 
our only interest of any mag- 
nitude—centres in textiles and 
metals. Unfortunately for us 
these are nowadays the most 
precarious and erratic of all in- 
ternational commodities. Both 
of them are subject to the 
keenest competition, and are 
exposed to illegitimate as well 
as legitimate risks. It is their 
fate to be always running to 
extremes. At one time they 
are on the highest tide of 
prosperity, and at another 
they are in the depths of de- 
pression. 

In the forcible language lately 
attributed to Mr Carnegie, “iron 
is either prince or pauper,” and 
the same may be said, in a 
milder degree, of cotton. No 
tariff could do much for either 
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of them without modifying the 
commercial conditions under 
which the industry is carried 
on. It is questionable if these 
conditions could be greatly 
modified by any legislation or 
by any State intervention, how- 
ever well intended. For cotton 
and iron there appears to be no 
middle course between absolute 
control of their markets and 





MR CHAMBERLAIN ON OUR 


We have endeavoured to 
show our readers the real sig- 
nificance of the increases on 
last year’s imports and exports, 
which have caused so much joy 
in the Cobden camp. In point 
of fact there was nothing in 
them to be particularly proud 
of, but a good deal of cause 
for serious reflection. Even 
the free importers seem to have 
discovered that, after the first 
few days of their well-simulated 
jubilation. All at once they 
ceased their triumphal demon- 
strations of prosperity. In 
Press and on platform alike 
they became dumb on what 
had been for a few days their 
most inspiring theme. What 
sobered them so suddenly one 
can only guess. It may have 
been that when they looked 
under the surface the figures 
did not show so well as they 
had done at first glance. Or 
possibly the characteristic tilt 
which Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman made at them in 
his Maidstone speech frightened 
off all his brother leaders. Not 
one of the latter meddled with 
them again. Even the laborious 
Mr Asquith dropped them out 
of his brief. 
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no control at all. They must 
either be cornering or getting 
cornered. At the present mo- 
ment we have before us striking 
examples of both evils. The 
greatest iron and steel producer 
in the world, the American 
Steel Trust, has cornered itself, 
while the Lancashire cotton- 
spinners have been cornered by 
gamblers in their raw material. 


FOREIGN TRADE RETURNS, 


Sir Henry was by way of 
being humorous at Maidstone. 
It was a savage sort of humour, 
intended to be severely satiri- 
cal. Unfortunately for itself 
it selected a dangerous target, 
and Mr Chamberlain found a 
splendid opportunity in his 
speech at the Guildhall to 
retort on it. Our exports, said 
Sir Henry to the Maidstone 
Radicals—ladies, most of them, 
according to the reporters— 
“were thirty millions more than 
those of 1872, that year which 
is engraved on Mr Chamber- 
lain’s heart.” ‘We had some 
imports also last year,” added 
Sir Henry grimly. He could not 
resist another dig at Mr Cham- 
berlain, even if it were only a 
clumsy one. Mr Chamberlain’s 
case, he asserted, was that “our 
commerce was suffering from a 
sort of universal sleeping sick- 
ness.” Then, after picking out 
a few more figures, which grew 
less and less relevant as he 
proceeded, he wound up with 
this ingenuous declaration: “TI 
think you will agree with me 
that those figures completely 
demolish the case upon which 
the whole theory and policy 
was based by their author.” 

x 
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It is Sir Henry’s misfortune 
to be very easily answered. 
His arguments and his jokes 
alike seem always to come to 
an untimely end. In this par- 
ticular instance they were de- 
molished by Mr Chamberlain 
in his Guildhall speech. His 
reply was very quiet, very neat, 
and exactly to the taste of his 
audience. ‘“ When a gentleman 
of distinction in politics like the 
leader of the Opposition de- 
clared that these new figures 
entirely destroyed and levelled 
to the ground the scaffolding 
which he had attempted to 
raise, he wondered how a man 
who was presumably sincere— 
who was presumably intelligent 
—could so entirely misunder- 
stand and misrepresent the 
argument of his opponents.” 
Too often this is the only kind 
of answer that Sir Henry’s 
humour admits of—sheer won- 
der that a man in his position 
could be so maladroit. 

Beyond extinguishing the 
Opposition leader, Mr Chamber- 
lain did not say much about 
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our foreign trade at the Guild- 
hall. Far from being discon- 
certed by the returns for 1903, 
he “accepted them with the 
greatest pleasure as the start- 
ing-point of his future argu- 
ments.” In the early part of 
this article will be found a 
very similar sentiment. The 
best use to make of the latest 
official statistics of our imports 
and exports is to treat them as 
a turning-point in our fiscal 
policy—a stepping-stone to 
better things. Among these 
we would include a check to 
the alarming growth of our 
foreign food imports, a steady 
expansion of our manufactured 
exports, less of the closed door 
in our foreign markets, and, 
last but not least, some limit 
to the ever-increasing balance 
of trade against us. Until 
these evils are corrected we 
may, as Mr Chamberlain re- 
marked at the Guildhall, con- 
tinue to be a rich nation, 
but we cannot remain a great 
nation either commercially or 
politically. 
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REFORMS IN THE BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS. 


If the fiscal campaign should 
have no other effect, it is, at 
least, waking up the Board of 
Trade to the urgent necessity for 
improved commercial statistics. 
To give the Board its due, it is 
taking great pains to render its 
official returns fuller and more 
intelligible than they have ever 
been hitherto. Equal praise 
may be extended to the Statis- 
tical Department of the Custom 
House for the improvements it 
is introducing into the foreign 
trade returns. Last year a 
beginning was made with a 
new classification of imports 
and exports, which greatly 
facilitates the difficult task of 
analysing and comparing them. 
This year there is a great 
increase in the number of de- 
tailed articles. New forms are 
also being issued to traders, with 
a view to obtaining more exact 
declarations as to countries of 
origin and destination. The 
modernising spirit which has 
taken hold of thé Statistical 
Department of the Custom 
House may go far. By-and-by 
we may obtain positive data on 
many points which are still left 
to the ingenious conjecturing of 
polemical statisticians. We may 


even hope for a speedy end to all 
that beating of the air there has 
been over “invisible exports,” 
and to the mixing up of trade, 
shipping, and banking opera- 
tions in one insoluble medley. 

The more data that the 
Board of Trade can supply 
the less room will be left for 
scientific statistics so called. 
It is tantalising for economic 
students to have to argue back- 
wards and forwards on im- 
portant points which the public 
authorities should put beyond 
doubt or question by furnishing 
precise facts. Several such 
points are now at issue in 
connection with the Board of 
Trade returns—for instance, 
whether or not the declared 
values of our exports include 
all that they ought to do; 
whether or not the declared 
values of our imports do not 
include more than they ought 
to do; whether or not large 
adjustments are needed on both 
sides before they can be fairly 
compared ; and whether or not 
our foreign trade statistics as 
a whole deserve to be regarded 
as more than rough approxima- 
tions to actual quantities and 
values. 


CUSTOM HOUSE VALUATIONS. 


These, and kindred questions, 
are agitating not only statisti- 
cal but also commercial circles. 
They have been more discussed 
in the City than almost any 
other aspect of the fiscal 
inquiry. Business men are 
growing sick of party-coloured 








arithmetic, and of flexible 
figures which can be made to 
contract or expand to suit any 
political climate. They wish 
to see in the plainest possible 
light what is to be best for 
the nation and the empire. 
One thing they are all agreed 
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about — that much fuller and 
better digested information as 
to every staple trade and 
industry will have to be offici- 
ally provided before fiscal dis- 
cussion can be placed on solid 
ground. There is a bewildering 
mass of theory, hypothesis, and 
vague estimate to eliminate 
before we reach a really scien- 
tific basis of inquiry. 

If such a being could be 
imagined as a capable econ- 
omist well grounded in the 
principles of his science and 
familiar with the actual econ- 
omic conditions of the day, but 
unaffected by political and pol- 
emical vagaries, his views of 
our foreign trade in 1903 would 
be both interesting and val- 
uable. Probably what would 
first strike him in examining 
these returns is the huge dis- 
parity between our imports 
and our exports, the one 
amounting to 291 millions 
sterling and the other to 543 
millions. He would see in this 
a very suspicious anomaly. 
Various explanations of it 
might be offered him by 
certain economists | whose 
function nowadays seems to 
be not to investigate scien- 
tifically, but to explain diffi- 
culties away in the easiest 
and most plausible manner. 
It is highly improbable that 
he would be satisfied with 
any of these make-shift sol- 
utions. The anomaly would, 
in his opinion, demand a more 
thorough inquiry. To his mind 
it would present a dilemma 
something like this: either a 
country with such a formid- 
able excess of imports will find 
them every year more difficult 
to pay for, or it must have 


other resources sufficient to 
cover the annual deficit on its 
foreign trade. 

The latter alternative raises, 
however, large and intricate 
questions, extending far beyond 
the commercial sphere. An 
independent economist who had 
nothing but scientific truth to 
consider would decline to drag 
in larger questions in order 
to explain smaller ones. He 
would say, “Let us first ex- 
haust the foreign trade data 
in so far as they can be studied 
by themselves, and then pro- 
ceed to the wider subjects.” 
Standing by itself, a yearly 
importation of 543 millions 
sterling, against an exportation 
of only 291 millions, would 
not look commercially healthy. 
Nor, indeed, is it in fact. 
There would be no doubt or 
difference of opinion as to the 
speedy fate of a private busi- 
ness conducted on such lines. 
The universal inference would 
be that there was too much 
buying and too little selling 
for the maintenance of a solv- 
ent balance, 

Our impartial economist 
might have another prelimin- 
ary question to ask — What 
guarantee is there for these 
huge totals of imports and ex- 
ports being accurate? He 
would have to be told that all 
the valuations both of imports 
and exports are, and can only 
be, approximate. In the case 
of food and raw materials they 
may come pretty near the 
truth, but with manufactured 
articles there must be a large 
margin of possible error. The 
figures, therefore, should be 
taken as relatively, and not 
absolutely, correct. 
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Do our Imports include Merchants’ Profits ? 


DO OUR IMPORTS INCLUDE MERCHANTS’ PROFITS ? "4 


The valuations of imports 
and exports are made on two 
different principles, which, ac- 
cording to some critics, have 
the effect of understating the 
one and overstating the other. 
This is a qualification of some 
importance, and one requiring 
to be carefully investigated ; 
but so far little or nothing has 
been done with it. To what 
extent it vitiates the com- 
parison of exports and imports 
is still quite problematical. 
But the fact that business 
men are directing their atten- 
tion to it is so far a gain. 
The point was clearly put by a 
prominent London banker, Mr 
Felix Schuster, in his recent 
address to the Institute of 
Bankers on “Foreign Trade 
and the Money Market.” The 
difference between our exports 
and imports is, he said, ‘‘ much 
greater in appearance than in 
reality, because of the difference 
in values, the imports being 
charged at their value on arrival 
here, while the exports repre- 
sent their value here, not the 
price at which they are even- 
tually sold. The profits of our 
merchants should be deducted 
from the value of the imports 
and added to that of our ex- 
ports respectively.” 

At first blush this sounds 
plausible, and it might be con- 
vineing if the question rested 
entirely with importers and ex- 
porters. But the nation itself 
has also to be taken into ac- 
count, and its standpoint differs 
from that of the traders. If 
our foreign trade were being 
conducted for us by a char- 





tered company like the old East 
India Company, it would be 
entitled in making up its ac- 
counts to deduct its profits 
from the imports and add them 
to the exports. In its case 
these would be actual profits 
derived from third parties. But 
a nation as such makes no 
ultimate profit out of the mar- 
keting of its imports at home. 
What its merchants earn on 
them the rest of the community 
have to pay. Their profits on 
import business are, as a rule, 
money taken out of one set of 
pockets and put into another 
set. If the value of imports 
could be fairly reduced by the 
profits of importers and mer- 
chants, why not also write off 
the profits of the retail dis- 
tributers and the freight earned 
by railways and other distrib- 
uting agents? 

Moreover, is it not a mere 
assumption on the part of those 
who have taken to explaining 
away our excessive imports and 
inventing excuses for them that 
the profits of merchants are 
actually included in the Customs 
valuations? The Custom House 
authorities have given no sanc- 
tion to such a view. On the 
contrary, they have of late been 
careful to explain where neces- 
sary that import values repre- 
sent the cost of the goods up 
to the moment of their arrival 
in port, while export values 
represent their cost up to the 
moment of the vessel leaving 
port. Such are the intended 
meanings of the cabalistic 
letters “c.i.f.” (cost, insurance, 
and freight) applied to imports, 
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and “f.o.b.” (free on board) 
applied to exports. In neither 


“ease is there any mention of 


merchants’ profits, and whether 
these be included or not would 
depend on the merchants in- 
dividually, or rather on the 
importers. As to their general 
practice in the matter, there is 
hardly a scrap of evidence yet 
available. 

This is a virgin field of 
inquiry waiting for Mr Cham- 
berlain’s Tariff Commission. 
It might render a real service 
to our foreign trade by ascer- 
taining how the values of both 
imports and exports are fixed, 
and by suggesting possible im- 
provements in existing methods. 
But so far as public information 


Freight is another disturb- 
ing factor in our official valu- 
ations of imports and ex- 
ports. It is a more tan- 
gible one than merchants’ 
profits, because we know as a 
matter of fact that in some 
cases it is counted, while in 
others it is not. The practice 
of leading commercial nations 
differs considerably on _ this 
point. According to the Fiscal 
Blue-Book, the Americans are 
the only people who treat it 
logically. They exclude freights 
from their imports as well as 
from their export valuations. 
We, along with France and 
Germany, have taken up an 
illogical half-and-half position. 
We exclude freights from our 
exports but include them in our 
imports. In order to make us, 
if possible, still more illogical, 
some fiscal experts now propose 


ARE IMPORTS PAID FOR WITH SHIPPING FREIGHTS ? 





goes at present, there is little 
ground for believing that mer- 
chants’ profits affect the com- 
parison seriously either way. 
They are at best but a hypo- 
thetical factor in the case, and 
one which in the interest of 
reliable trade statistics it would 
be well to get rid of, if possible. 
What the nation wants to 
know about its imports is their 
original cost to the nation 
itself, and not how much profit 
its merchants may get on them 
afterwards. What it wants to 
know about its exports is how 
much the nation itself is getting 
for them, without reference to 
further profits that may be 
made on them after they leave 
our shores. 






to count in freights a second 
time, by way of eking out cer- 
tain hypothetical sources of in- 
come to which they have given 
the very appropriate title of 
“invisible exports.” 

British shipping is, without 
doubt, an important national 
interest. In normal times it is 
more profitable for the country 
than our whole export business. 
Why it should be treated as a 
mere accessory of our foreign 
trade is curious. In the good 
old days the ship ruled the 
cargo, and it is only since our 
enormous consumption of for- 
eign food swelled our imports to 
an unhealthy extent that the 
cargo has ruled the ship. In our 
trade statistics ship and cargo 
have got mixed up unneces- 
sarily, and it would be a useful 
reform to separate them. Our 
shipping industry islargeenough 
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and valuable enough to have de- 
tailed statistics of its own. In- 
stead of being told merely about 


tonnage and cargoes, why not 
have some information also 
about earnings and expenses? 


THE MYTHICAL NINETY MILLIONS A-YEAR OF FREIGHTS 
EARNED ABROAD. 


Animpartial economist might 
consider this a highly desirable 
addition to our commercial 
statistics. The experts, official 
and otherwise, are evidently of 
the same opinion. If they were 
logical, they would call on the 
Board of Trade to commence 
a special record of our shipping 
business, giving prominence to 
essential facts which have 
hitherto been always left out— 
namely, the earnings. But the 
experts prefer guesswork to 
positive data, and instead of 
trying to improve the official 
records, they offer us, as a 
substitute for them, ingenious 
figuring of their own. The 
largest part of our shipping 
revenue— that earned on our 
imports—they pass over alto- 
gether. For the smaller part, 
that earned on our exports 
and in trading between foreign 
ports, they offer us an esti- 
mate of 90 millions sterling 
a-year, which may well be 
called generous. Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, the chairman of 
the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, has characterised 
it even more strongly. In 
addressing his shareholders at 
their last half-yearly meeting, 
he said :— 


“Tt was constantly asserted—and 
perhaps with considerable accuracy— 
that the revenue of the merchant 
ships under the British flag amounted 
roundly to 80 millions sterling per 
annum, and that this revenue was 
available to pay for an equivalent 


amount of imports into this country. 
But in view of the great disburse- 
ments which had to be made by ship- 
owners, not only in this country but 
in every quarter of the world, he 
ventured to say that that statement 
was an absolute fallacy. It would at 
all events be a more correct estimate 
that only half the amount of this 
revenue was available for the pay- 
ment of imports.” 


Between 80 millions a-year 
and 40 millions a-year there is 
a rather substantial difference, 
but Sir Thomas Sutherland 
and the statistical experts are 
wider apart even than that. 
In his 40 millions a-year net he 
includes the whole earnings of 
ships sailing under the British 
flag, whether in our own over- 
sea trade or in trading between 
foreign ports. But the original 
estimate of 90 millions a-year 
was only for the earnings of 
British ships in trading be- 
tween foreign ports. It will 
be remembered that freights on 
imports into Great Britain are 
already added to the cost of 
the imports, and cannot there- 
fore be reckoned a second time. 
If Sir Thomas Sutherland had 
been asked for an estimate of 
the restricted earnings which 
the statistical experts were deal- 
ing with, he would very prob- 
ably have said 40 millions ster- 
ling gross instead of 80 millions, 
and 20 millions net instead of 40 
millions. At all events, he has 
effectually exploded the 90 mil- 
lions a-year estimate, which was 
extravagant on the face of it. 





































































This is a matter of interest, 
not merely because of its mag- 
nitude and its importance as a 
factor in our foreign trade 
statistics, but owing to the 
peculiar use that has _ been 
made of it by some fiscal 
authorities of no ordinary rank. 
Lord Goschen, in his speech at 
Liverpool on the 5th Novem- 
ber, calmly assumed the 90 
millions a-year of shipping 
revenue—in excess of freights 
on our own imports—to be 
beyond doubt. In attempt- 
ing, after the usual fashion, to 
explain away the huge excess 
of imports over exports—182} 
millions sterling in 1903—he 
remarked : “It is now acknow- 
ledged, I think, that freight 
and interest from investments 
cover this 180 millions in al- 
most equal proportions — 90 
millions for freights and 90 
millions for interest on various 
investments.” 

Sir Walter Pease, who knows 
something about the subject, 
challenged both of these esti- 
mates, and Lord Goschen had to 
write to ‘The Times’ in their 
defence. If his original assump- 
tion was cool, his reiteration of 
it bordered on the casuistical. 
He gave the Board of Trade as 
his authority, and referred Sir 
Walter Pease to “a separate 
memorandum on pages 99-104” 
of the Fiscal Blue-Book for 
the figures “contained in his 
speech.” The memorandum in 
question is well known to 
students of the Fiscal Blue- 
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Book, and the writer has 
had occasion to criticise it 
in these columns! Any one 
able to read between the lines 
will see at once that it is not 
an official document, but an 
outside contribution. Most of 
the figures and estimates rela- 
tive to shipping revenue are 
quoted from Sir Robert Giffen’s 
well-known papers on the sub- 
ject. Sir Robert, if not the 
actual writer of the memoran- 
dum, is made responsible for its 
conclusions. 

All these facts were of course 
well known to Lord Goschen 
when he spoke at Liverpool, 
and when he subsequently 
wrote to ‘The Times’ uphold- 
ing his challenged figures. In 
his letter he mentions that he 
had previously heard of them 
at the Royal Statistical Society 
—again, of course, from Sir 
Robert Giffen. In view of the 
fact that the 90 millions a-year 
outside of freights on our im- 
ports of estimated shipping 
revenue rests solely on Sir 
Robert Giffen’s authority, and 
has not been indorsed by the 
Board of Trade farther than by 
a mere description of it as his 
scheme, was it quite candid of 
Lord Goschen to put it before 
the public as an essential part of 
the Board of Trade Blue-Book? 
Be that as it may, there can be 
no doubt whatever about the 
much-criticised estimate being 
purely personal and without any 
official authority whatever. 

True, the Board of Trade 





1 «The Fiscal Crisis,” October 1903. 
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may not be wholly beyond 
criticism in the matter. It 
might have intervened long ago 
with good effect, and taken 
steps to obtain a proper official 
estimateof ourshipping revenue. 
The question was first raised 
by Sir Robert Giffen nearly 
twenty years ago, and he de- 
serves great credit for the hard 
and protracted labour he has 
bestowed on it. But it was too 
large and important a matter 
to be left indefinitely in private 
hands, however able. The 
Board of Trade officials might 


a fewrepresentative shipowners, 
and a result might thereby have 
been reached in which the public 
could have had _ confidence. 
They might, in short, have had 
Sir Thomas Sutherland before- 
hand as an adviser, instead of 
having him afterwards as a 
destructive critic. After his 
recent declaration fully one- 
half of the 90 millions a-year 
of shipping revenue with which 
Lord Goschen and Sir Robert 
Giffen thought they had filled 
up the gulf between our im- 
ports and exports vanishes into 


have taken counsel over it with-: thin air. 


UNIFORM METHODS OF CUSTOM HOUSE VALUATION NEEDED. 


The gulf between our im- 
ports and exports still yawns 
at our feet, demanding to be 
filled up or explained away. 
The question of freight earnings 
has also for its own sake to be 
put on a better footing. Lastly, 
more uniform methods of valua- 
tion are urgently required in all 
international trade. It is not 
only in charging or not charging 
freights against imports that 
the Custom Houses of various 
nations differ from each other. 
There must be many other 
diversities among them, to pro- 
duce the wild discrepancies 
exhibited in international trade 
returns. The valuation of the 
exports, say,fromA. to B. seldom 
tallies with the valuation of 
the corresponding imports by 
B. from A. Not only so, but 
the divergencies between them 
are often absurdly large — so 
large as to cast doubt on the 
whole system of Custom House 
valuations. 

As a first step toward uni- 
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form statistics of international 
trade, an agreement might be 
made to value all imports and 
exports on one basis. That 
already in use in the United 
States would be perhaps the 
simplest. Under it freights are 
excluded both ways, but separ- 
ate records may of course be 
kept of them. The exporting 
country would under such an 
arrangement continue to value 
all shipments “f.o.b.” (free on 
board), and the importing 
country would repeat that 
valuation or come as near to it 
as possible. Freightandcharges 
at port of destination would be- 
come separate items, and there 
would be no further need to 
attempt the impossible task of 
estimating merchants’ profits. 
Whether or not these sug- 
gested reforms are practicable, 
and if so, how they might be 
carried out, are questions for 
the Custom House experts. 
But it is evident that with- 
out them there can be no 
Y 
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really scientific comparison of 
the movements of international 
trade. To borrow a phrase 
from the memorandum so 
much appreciated by Lord 
Goschen, “any answer of a 
statistical nature (to such 
questions) can only be of the 
roughest kind.” 

But those interested in our 
foreign trade may console them- 
selves with the thought that, 
imperfect as their statistics are, 
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they are better than having 
none at all, as in the home trade. 
Some of the largest of our home 
industries have no official 
statistics whatever. It must 
have hurt the dignity of the 
Board of Trade statisticians 
who compiled the Fiscal Blue- 
Book to have to resort to 
brokers’ circulars for the only 
available data as to the annual 
production of our cotton and 
woollen factories. 


THE WIDENING GULF BETWEEN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Lord Goschen and Sir Robert 
Giffen will both have observed 
with interest, if not with satis- 
faction, that last year’s foreign 
trade witnessed another addi- 
tion of fully three millions 
sterling to the balance against 
us. It was 179 millions sterling 
in 1902, and close on 182} 
millions in 1903. The gulf 
between our exports and im- 
ports, which they have under- 
taken to fill up with “invisible 
exports,” grows apace, while 
the filling up material shrinks 
under rude practical criticism. 
Something will have to be 
found to supply the place of 
the 45 millions sterling a-year 


which Sir Thomas Sutherland 
has knocked off the shipping 
freights. Perhaps the 90 mil- 
lions sterling set down for 
“interest on various invest- 
ments abroad” may bear some 
inflation. But how dreadful 
it would be if some other 
rude practical critic were to 
attack it as Sir Thomas 
Sutherland attacked the ship- 
ping freights, and cut it down 
materially! Then we should 
have the sad spectacle of a 
huge balance of trade against 
us, growing year by year, while 
the “invisible exports,” speci- 
ally invented to explain it away, 
become more and more hazy. 
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